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LORD SHAFTESBURY’s HOUSE AT LITTLE CHELSEA. 


Here resided during many years Anthony Ashley earl of Shaftesbury, author of 
** Characteristics,” and the friend and companion of the most distinguished philosophers 
and poets of his time. He entered on these premises in 1699, and resided in tbem till his 
death ; after which they passed into the hands of Dr. Wynne, at whose death they were 
purchased by the parish of St. George, Hanover-square, and appropriated as an extra 
poor-honse, as which they are occupied to this day. The situation seems to have been a 
favourite of Addison; he having written several of his “* Spectators” on these premises, 
and most of them at Sandy End, about a quarter of a mile distant. Mr. Locke, too, 
was often an inmate of Lord Shaftesbury’s, and some of his productions were written 
ina summer-house, still standing, at the bottom of the garden ; but not his ** Essay,” as 
has been vulgarly supposed,—for that work appeared several years before Lord 
Shaftesbury entered on these premises, Within a mile (at Battersea) resided the 
kindred genius, Lord Bolenbroke; and, indeed, at that time this neighbourhood was 
distinguished by the preference of many men of superior talents. 
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For the Monthly Magazine. ture, is the pamphlet on the ‘Con- 
ECCLESIASTICAL STATISTICS. .| sumption of Public Wealth by the 
HE pecuniary difficulties of the Clergy:” but even in this, so far as 

a country render the church esta- relates to the English church, the 
blishment an object of anxious inquiry, writer has chiefly contented himself 
and perhaps in no branch of public with copying the statements of his 
cohomy is there so great an absence predecessors; and it is with a view of 


of authentic information. The best supplying the deficiencies of this popu- 


recent work on ecclesiastical expendi- lar publication that a few statistical 
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194 On the Revenues of the Established Clergy. 


facts will here be mentioned, illustra- 
tive of the revenues, the numbers, and 
patronage of the English clergy. The 
writer has long been engaged m in- 
quiries connected with these topics, 
and he believes his statements will 
bear investigation. 

I.— Revenues of the Established Clergy. 

Most statements of ecclesiastical in- 
come are limited to a valuation of the 
tithe and real property of the church. 
This plan is adopted in the pamphlet 
on the “Consumption of PublicWealth 
by the Clergy,” in which the revenues 
of the church are stated at 7,600,000/. 
a-year, which is little more than two- 
thirds of their real amount. We will 
briefly indicate the sources of revenue 
omitted in this publication: and, first, 
of public charities. 

The revenue of charitable founda- 
tions has been estimated by- Mr. 
Brougham at near two millions a- 
year ;* and, from the tenure of eleemo- 
synary endowments, they are almost 
in entire possession of the clergy. In 
England and Wales, according to the 
returns under the Gilbert Act,+ there 
are 3,898 grammar schools, and other 
endowments for education, of which 
the clergy enjoy the exclusive emolu- 
ment, and in the remaining charities 
they largely participate as trustees, or 
in other capacity. The pious credulity 
of the preceding generation, induced 
them to place implicit reliance on the 
clergy; little foreseeing how their 
confidence would be abused. Three- 
fourths of charitable property, at least, 
were thus left to the mercy of eccle- 
Siastics. The Universities, the great 
Schools of Westminster, St. Paul’s, 
Harrow, and Rugby, the Charter. 
house, Christ’s Hospital, and all the 
principal foundations in the metropo- 
jis and neighbourhood, are in exclusive 
possession of the clergy of the esta- 
blishment, from which they derive 
large emoluments, as wardens, pro- 
— fellows, tutors, high-masters, 

shers, and assistants, Probably the 
total revenue derived by the clergy 
from charitable foundations is not less 
than 1,200,0007, per annum. 

Surplice-fees form another abundant 
source of ecclesiastical income. For- 
chant: fees on burials, marriages 
Churchings, and christenings, were 
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.; | (Apt, 
paid only by the rich, and were | 
tended for charity : what was > 
a gift has been converted into a 4. 
mand, and, instead of the poor te: 
ceiving these donations, they are yoy 
pocketed by the minister, [ 
chureh-fees are supposed to be 

to one-third of the priests’ salary ; jy 
it is difficult to estimate their yearly 
value. The Rev. Mr. Cove,* whos 
estimates of church property seldom 
exceed one-half the real amount, ej. | 
culates the annual value of the glebe 
and surplice fees of each parish, onay 
average, at 40/. a-year; making, a. 
cording to him, a tax upon the popu. 
lation of half a million per annum. 

Easter and Whitsun offerings form 
a third source of ‘revenue. These 
offerings, or dues, as they are some. 
times called, are certain customary 
payments at Faster and all ebarch 
festivals, to which inhabitant house 
keepers are liable. Their amount 
varies in different parts of the country, 
In the north they commonly pay six- 
pence in heu of an offering-hen; a 
shilling in lieu of an offermg goose ot 
turkey ; one penny called smoke ; an 
three half-pence for every commu. 
cant above the age of sixteen. We 
have no means of estimating the at- 
nual worth of these candle-ends and 
cheese-parings of mother church: all 
that we can say is, that in some parts 
they are very pertinaciously levied, 
and considered by the clergy as a patt 
of their ancient rights. Probably they 
may be taken at 100,000/. a-year. . 

Lectureships form another bran 
of clerical income: where there 1s 1 
endowment for a lectureship, the p+ 
rishioners provide one at their 
charge. The value of a lectureship 
varies, of course, with the numberand 
liberality of the subscribers. a 
are generally held with other POOL 
ments, and may be stated at 60,00% 
a-year. 

The last branches of revenue Wé 
shall notice are chaplainships, 
such public offices as the clergy re 
be said to hold ex-officio, and to —_ 
they are generally preferred. sty 
value of chaplainships to the nobi Ns 
to embassies, to public bodies, 
commercial factories abroad, must 
considerable ; but of the value of these, 
and of the offices held by the fas 
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in public institutions, (as librarians, 
secretaries, &c.) itis hardly possible to 
estimate : suppose 10,000/. a-year. 
These are the most material items 
omitted by the author of the “Con- 
sumption of Public Wealth by the 
Clergy :” his valuation of tithe, and 
some other branches of revenue, are 
robably near the truth, and we shall 
adopt his statement. His estimate, 
with our additions, will exhibit the 
revenues of the church as under :-— 


Revenues of the Church of England. 
Tithes eee ee eer eseeeeeees - + £6,250,000 
Estates of the Bishops and Eccles 

siastical Corporations -+ «+++ + 1,000,000 
Assessments in Towns +e+++++s 250,000 
Stipends of Chapels-of-Ease---- 100,000 


2 -—e_—_—__—oo— 
7,600,000 
Additions. 
Public Charities, Universities, 
Eton and Winchester Colleges, 
Charter-house, Christ’s Hospi- 
. tal, St. Paul’s School, and other 


School Charities in England 
and Wales eocccscccesesss 1,200,000 


Surplice-fees eeseoectevesesese 900,000 
Easter-offerings «eeeseceeseees 100,000 





Lectureships @Geeseseee ®eeese 60,000 

Chaplainships and Offices in Pub- 
lic Institutions: «.-ceccecsess 10,000 
£9,960,000 


Even this estimate does not include 
the annual grant by Parliament of 
100,000/. to the poor clergy, which 
swells the revenues of the church to 
upwards of ten millions per annum. 
Let us next enquire the number of 
individuals among whom this immense 
income is divided. 

1I.— Number of the Established 
Clergy. 

On this point have appeared many 
exaggerated statements; some making 
the number of clergymen-amount to 
18,000: but we are convinced, from 
actual enumeration of the different 
classes of ecclesiastics, that they do 
hot exceed one-half that number. 
The only description of ecclesiastics 
whose number cannot be ascertained 
with precision, are the inferior classes 
connected with cathedrals and colle- 
pi churches ; all the rest it is easy 
ms eenen up from the Ecclesiastical 
ene, which contains the names 
7 all the parochial and dignified 
ee From this work, with the 
oa of Cove on the “ Revenues 
, ¢ Church,” we have made out the 
Ollowing enumeration ;:— | 
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Bishops Se eeereeesereeseseeseere 96 
Deans ...-cccces eeeere eeeecccece 26 
Archdeacous eee er eeeseces ceseeee® 60 
Prebends, Canons, and other Cathe- 

dral Dignitaries-...+.-.++-++.. » 54d 
Minor Canons, Vicars Choral, Priest 

Vicars, &C,+++0seeeeces eeecee ee 300 
Rectors, Vicars, and Curates, in Eng- 

land and Wales.--ceess+s eevee ° 6,724 


7,680 

This statement gives a greater num- 
ber of persons than are actually em- 
ployed in a spiritual capacity: many 
of the bishops and dignitaries, from 
holding subordinate offices in cathe- 
drals, and being also rectors and 
vicars, are twice enumerated, being 
included in the classes in which they 
hold these preferments. Any trifling 
excess, however, from this circum- 
stance, is compensated by a deficiency 
from another head. There are many 
persons in orders, who, from being 
engaged in seminaries of education, 
or in want of a patron, do not hold 
any preferment, and are consequently 
omitted in the above enumeration. 
The number of these cannot be great; 
but, belonging to the ecclesiastical 
corps, they are entitled to share in its 
emoluments. 

The total number of beneficed 
clergy of all ranks may be estimated 
at EIGHT THOUSAND, and their annual 
income TEN MILLIONS; making the 
average income of each individual 
1,250/. Those who make the esta- 
blished clergy amount to 18,000, in- 
clude of course all the lay servants of 
the church,—the parish-clerk, sexton, 
and grave-digger ; all those employed 
in cathedrals and collegiate churches, 
as singing-men, choristers, organists, 
vergers, free-scholars, alms-men, &c. : 
these are a numerous class, equal in 
number, perhaps, to the clergy; but, 
not being in holy orders, they cannot 
properly be included in the clerical 
body, any more than the groom, valet, 
or other menials, of clergymen. 
Leaving out this class, the annual 
income of the clergy appears almost 
incredible. Great however as this in- 
come is, and taking, as it does, largely 
from the comforts of all classes, we 
fear, from the present mode of its 
application, it is productive of little 
benefit to any order of society. Its 
direct tendency is to accumulate 
wealth, where wealth is already tao 


abundant; to increase the ns 
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of fortune, which it is the object of 
wise institutions to counteract; and, 
from the unequal manner in which it 
is divided, expose a body of men to 
the opposite evils of abject penury and 
vicious affluence. Our present busi- 
ness, however, is not to make reflec- 
tions, but to state facts. 

I1!.—Patronage of the Church. _ 

All the patronage of the church is 
virtually in the crown. ‘The king’s 
direct patronage is the bishoprics, all 
the deaneries, forty-seven prebends 
and canonries, and upwards of a 
thousand livings. He has indirectly 
the remainder of church patronage. 
No one is'eligible to ecclesiastical 
preferment unless first ordained by 
the bishop ; when eligible, no one can 
enjoy any benefice, unicss instituted 
by a bishop. The bishops therefore, 
by ordination and institution, have a 
double power to exclude obnoxious 
persons; and, the bishops themselves 
being appointed by the crown, the 
latter has indirectly the patronage of 
the whole ecclesiastical establishment, 
having a veto on all appointments by 
the aristocracy, the gentry, universi- 
ties, and other bodies in whom patron- 
age is vested. It is easy to imagine 
the effect of this on public occasions, 
‘The clergy, from superior education, 
from their wealth and sacred profes- 
sion, possess greater influence than 
any other order of men; and all the 
influence they possess is as much sub- 
Scrvient to government as the army or 
navy, Or any other branch of public 
Service. This was strikingly evinced 
on the trial of the late Queen; when 
the clergy became particularly conspi- 
cuous by their zeal in getting up what 
is called loyal addresses, in favour of 
the prosecution of that unfortunate 
princess, 

The greatest abuse in ecclesiastical 
patronage is monopoly, in a few indi- 
viduals of influence and connexion 
Sharing among them the most valuable 
emoluments of the church. In all 
Spiritual offices and dignities there is 
sreat difference in the value, and the 
patronage annexed to them ; and the 
great object of ecclesiastical intrigue 
Me to secure not only the most valua.- 
le, but greatest number of fer- 
ments Hence : a 

. -€ arises the present 
property. Scarce- 
Ss held single; the 
and rectories, being 
other offices ; and the 


disposition of church 
ly any preterment i 
sees, dignitaries, 
mostly held with 
| 





(April 
most valuable appropriated by thone 
who have the disposal of them, 
the crown and aristocracy, The bis 
are frequently rectors, vicars, and 
curates, besides holding Professorship, 
clerkships, prebends, Precentorships 
and other cathedral appointmeny, 
Their sons, sons-in-law, brothers, ang 
nephews, are also promoted to the 
most valuable preferments in the dio. 
cese. For more particular details oy 
this subject I must refer to the Sup. 
plement to the Black Book, which is 
full of curious and valuable informa. 
tion relative to the church, and other 
branches of public administration, 

In parochial patronage there is the 
same abuse as in the higher depart. 
ments of the church ; the most valuable 
benefices being held by those whos 
chief claims are their families and 
connexions. By bringing forward the 
poor livings, it is usual to make onta 
favourable case for the parochial 
clergy; but, from the small number of 
persons among whom parochial prefer- 
ments are shared, there is no class 
except the curates entitled to much 
sympathy. In England and Wales 
there are 11,593 parochial offices,— 
rectories, vicarages, and curacies— 
which are shared among 6,719 indiv- 
duals in various proportions, The 
subject will be at once illustrated from 
the following classification of paro- 
chial patronage, drawn up from data 
in the Ecclesiastical mnoehs _ 
Parochial Patronage, showing the Nu 

of Individuals, and the Number of Recto- 

ries, Vicarages, and Curacies, held by 
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| -vy of all denominations, 2,936, or 
— one-half, are pluralists. Many 
who have four, five, and six, livings, 
and more, hold also other offices and 
dignitics. There is one of the bishops 
with five livings, besides other offices. 
One man, it seems, has thirty-four 


livings ! A. Z. 
—__—— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, 
CIRCUMSTANCE occurred 
lately, which has excited several 
reflections in my mind, that appear to 
me of great importance to the pro- 
prietors of very extensive manufacto- 
ries, and to the public in general ; and, 
if they should strike you in the same 
light, I am persuaded that you will 
give them a place in your Magazine. 

I was sitting, about eleven o’clock 
at night, in a room fronting the street, 
when one of my family ran down in 
great agitation, and told me that the 
chimney of the opposite house was on 
fire. Iran to the window, and saw 
torrents of flame and sparks issuing 
from the chimney that belonged to a 
steam-engine then at work. [ lost no 
time in running over to communicate 
the intelligence to my neighbour, who 
went instantly to the works; and as l 
knew that, from the number of people 
there employed, no farther assistance 
was wanting on my part, I ran back, 
to calm the apprehensions of my 
family. I had scarcely returned to 
my room, when I saw evidently that 
there was no occasion of alarm; and a 
servant, who had seen the whole above 
stairs, told me that, about the time of 
my coming in, she saw a large volume, 
like a whitish cloud, coming out’of the 
chimney; and, from that time, not a 
spark was seen. The next morning I 
called on my neighbour, who informed 
me that, immediately on hearing the 
report of fire, he had run to the works, 
and stopped them; and by a simple 
contrivance of theirs, intended for the 
purpose, the steam of the boiler was in 
an instant conveyed to the chimney, 
which produced the effect above men- 
tioned. 

Hence, wherever there is a steam- 
engine, or fire is anv way employed in 
the boiling of water or liquor to a 
great extent, there can be no danger 
from a chimney taking fire; as, by a 
Similar contrivance, the steam of the 
Water may be instantly conveyed into 
it, and the fire will be extinguished. 
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This fact being generally known, will 
remove the anxieties, which are not 
inconsiderable, of those who live in the 
neighbourhood of extensive works of 
this kind. 

But it strikes me that the proprietors 
of these works may find their advan- 
tage in attending to the fact I have 
mentioned. They have at hand the 
power of steam, which they can turn to 
any quarter they please. Supposing 
the fire, instead of being in the chim- 
ney, had been in their works or ware- 
houses, might not the steam of their 
boilers be usefully employed in extin- 
guishing it. I am not prepared to say 
to what extent it would contribute to 
this effect ; but if it would in any de- 
gree, when the expense of carrying 
pipes from the boiler to any part of 
their works is so inconsiderable, it is 
surely a subject worthy of their consi- 
deration. ‘The public is also interest- 
ed in it; as the mischief of fire in a 
manufactory is not confined to the 
proprietor alone. 

I had scarcely finished the last sen- 
tence, when a civil engineer of consi- 
derable practice called on me: to 
whom I read the above. He agreed 
entirely with me on the propriety of 
the information respecting the diver- 
sion of steam to the chimney of the 
steam-engine, in case of fire in it being 
extensively circulated. The expense 
of making the alteration for the pur- 
pose is trifling; consisting only in 
forming a communication from the 
boiler to the chimney, by means of a 
cast-iron tube, with a stopper in the 


_middle of it, turned at ease, on occa- 


sion, by a bar or piece of wood through 
the ridge on the outside. In the 
instance above mentioned, this tube is 
not six feet long, and the valve to 
prevent the steam going to work the 
engine was shut, and a valve opencd 
for the steam to go up the chimney, 
almost instantaneously. My friend, 
however, was not so clearly satisfied 
on the effects of the steam diverted to 
any parts of the work when on fire; 
but he considered the question very 
worthy of the investigation of all per- 
sons who possess works in which 
steam-engines are employed. 

One circumstance deserves attention 
in examining this question. On divert- 
ing the steam to the chimney above 
mentioned, the effect was almost an 
instantaneous extinction of the fire in 
the chimney ; and, instead of a a 
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of flame, a whitish cloud appeared. 
he effect of the steam in the chimney 
was to drive before it all the igneous 
particles in it to a considerable height 
above the top of the chimney ; but, had 
that been the sole effect, the igneous par- 
ticles must have been seen for a consi- 
derabletime in theair. Onthe contrary, 
they were almost instantaneously ex- 
tinguished ; which, I apprehend, could 
be owing only to the powcr of water 
over fire. 

Here, however, the steam acted 
in a narrow compass: the igneous 
particles were completely enveloped in 
it. What would be the effect of steam 
in a warehouse on fire, is another 
question. The steam would dilate 
itself in the apartment, and could not, 
for some time, act in the manner above 
mentioned on the parts on fire. What 
would be the effect when such a quan- 
tity of steam should have been thrown 
in (which would be in a few minutes,) 
as would, if the fire had not been there, 
have filled the room completely with 
vapour, I leave to the sagacity of your 
readers to determine; being satisfied 
with opening the way to a discussion, 
which may enlarge, at any rate, our 
knowledge of the powers of steam. 

EXXEUNETES. 
_— 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 
ib the last Number of your Maga- 

zine, I was much surprised to read 
amongst the anecdotes, entitled “ Ste- 
phensiana,” a tradition, which certainly 
greatly tends to lessen the general 
respect in which the character of the 
illustrious Lord Clarendon bas ever 
been held, and also to debase the de- 
scent of iwo of our former queens, 
Mary (wife of William H11.) and Anne, 
I trust, that 1 should never be unwil- 
ling to uphold the virtuous character 
of the deceased great and good at an 
time; but when I state, that I have 
personally the honour of bearing a li- 
neal descent from his grandfather 
and that he (Lord Clarendon, ) was a 
native also of this county, I think [| 
am peculiarly sanctioned in thus 
coming forward to refute assertions, 


ntrue in themselves, and highly inju- 
rious to his memory. 

Any stranger to 
Lord Clarendon w 


he (‘‘one Hyde,”) 


the history of 
ould suppose that 
was a needy attor- 
perhaps little 
cted ; that he 


ney, of a low origin, 
known, and less respe 








[April 
was called in by the oH 


brewer (who had first raised her | 
the lowest servitude to the station g 
a wife,) to manage her affairs, be 

she *“‘ was unable to read OT Write” 
that he, mercenarily “ liking her fy. 
tune,” married her ; and that thus a 
poor eountry-wench” became the 
grandmother of the two queens, May 
and Anne. 

In answer to this, sir, it is well.t. 
corded and acknowledged, that Hyd 
earl of Clarendon sprang from a most 
respectable family of that name, seated 
at Hyde and Norbury, in the. 
of Chester, and that his immediat 
ancestors in this county held the re 
spectable situation of country gentle. 
men; that he was sent to Oxford, and 
afterwards, under the auspices of his 
uncle, (Chief Justice Nicholas Hyde) 
he entered as a student at the Middle 
Temple; that he ever moved in the 
first ranks of society ; and, by his rare 
union of great talents and exemplary 
conduct, raised himself to the most 
exalted station. It appears that he 
was twice married: first, at about the 
early age of twenty, to Anne, the 
daughter of Sir George Ayliffe, knight, 
of Hobson, in the parish of Winter- 
bourne Basset, in this county; who, 
within six months, died from a miscal- 
riage, occasioned by the small-pox. 
The shock this event gave to his feel- 
ings prevented his immediate endea- 
vours again te enter into the marnage 
state. However, after the lapse of 
about three years, at the age of twenty- 
four, and in the year 1632, he married, 
secondly, Frances, daughter of Sir 
Thomas Aylesbury, bart. master of 
requests to the king: by this lady he 
had four sons, and two daughters.— 
the eldest of whom (Anne) became 
the wife of the Duke of York, and, 
consequently, the mother of the ~4 
cessive queens, Mary and Anne. a 
his (Lord Clarendon’s) second wie, 
died in the year 1670. - a at nated 

Having thus, sir, I trust, vindicate’ 
the honour of the father, you will now 
allow me to devote a few lines in Vir 
dication of that of the daughter. ‘ 
paragraph above quoted says, ae 
duke of York having debauched 0 
of his daughters, the Earl compel ” 
him to marry her.” By these words ! 
would appear, that the then future 
queen had yielded to an illicit pl 
nexion with the Duke, which her father 
subsequently improved into a mate 
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: lent error 

‘s is become a very preva . 

from vo sanctioned by many of our later 
M of historians: but the real historical fact, 
alse I believe, stands otherwise ; at least if 


reflect on the details of cotemporary 
historians, and the inferences to be 


5 “3 drawn trom the comparison of dates. 
the The real circumstances we may, I 
ary think, believe to be these :—That Miss 
Hyde, being abroad with the royal 
te. family during the exile, as maid of 
lyde honour to the Princess Royal, attracted 
ost the attentions of the Duke of York; 
ated and, successfully resisting all attempts 
unty on his part to assail her virtue, only 
liate assented at last,—under the perhaps 
d Tes almost venial ambition of a future 
ntle. crown,—to the honourable union of 
and marriage; which took place privately 
his in the presence of the Karl of Ossory, 
de.) and which was afterwards proved to 
ddle the satisfaction of the King, of the 
the nation, and of her father,—who, so far 
rare from being privy to the affair, deeply 
lary deplored it, prognosticating that it 
nost would ultimately cause the future ruin 
t he of himself and his house; and true it 
the was, that it tended greatly to aggra- 
the vate the envy of this great man’s 
ght, enemies ; and, perhaps, had it not been 
ter- for this (to him unfortunate) royal 
sho, alliance, his country had not lost the 
car. benefit of his services by his posterior 
DOX, expatriation. It appears that the mar- 
eel- riage of the Duke of York with the 
1¢a- Chancellor’s daughter took place in 
age November 1659; and that their first 
> of child (Charles, who died in his in- 
nty- fancy,) was born in October 1660. 
ied, Luke-house, Wilts ; EK. Duke. 
Sir Feb. 19, 1823. 
of —=—— 
he To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
— SIR, 
me | WAS much gratified to read, in 
nd, your CuemicaAL Report for tast 
uC. month, that Dr. M‘Culloch had ascer- 
his, tained, by actual experiment, that fish 
ife, may be long preserved in a dry state, 
and pertectly fresh, by means of a 
ted small quantity of coarse sugar; and 
ow that he recommends an extension of 
in- the practice in the curing of ship’s 
"he Provisions. 
1€5 = far back as at the time (now 
ne about fourteen or fifteen years ago,) 
led When the West India merchants ap- 
5 it pied to the legislature to permit sugar, 
ire we Tree, to be given to cattle, I 
n- ng its application to the pur- 
eT Sahe °! Curing ship’s provisions, as a 
e. ‘utute for salt, observing, (in a 
his Paper which I then delivered in to the 
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Board of Agriculture,) that “a copious 
use of sugar, either wholly or in part, 
in curing ship’s provisions, would ren- 
der them more palatable, and more 
nutricious and wholesome; and would, 
no doubt, operate most powerfully as 
@ preservative against the sea-scurvy. 
For a purpose like this, the remission 
of the duty would be an act not only 
of humanity, but of sound and liberal 
policy. For, though there would be a 
considerable defalcation (supposing 
this suggestion to have been then act- 
ed upon, when salt was loaded with a 
tax of fifteen shillings per bushel,) 
from the duty on salt, in a proportion- 
ate ratio to the quantity of sugar that 
might be substituted in its place; yet 
this, surely, would be a consideration 
which, it is presumed, would not be 
suffered to come in competition with 
the reasonable gratification and health 
of such a valuable class of men as the 
British sailors,—the great pillars of 
our national prosperity; which they 
equally sustain, whether employed in 
the Royal Navy for the nation’s de- 
fence, or on-board of merchantmen, 
for the extension of its commerce.” 

Now that the duty on salt is already 
so much reduced, and will shortly be 
taken off altogether, the objection to 
what is here proposed, as interfering 
with the salt-duty, is totally done 
away. Were there to be a remission 
of the duty on all sugars used in curing 
ship’s provisions, the revenue would. 
lose nothing; as, without such remis- 
sion, sugars would never be applied to 
such a purpose. 

Though Dr. M‘Culloch’s experiment 
was not tried un animal-flesh, there 
can be no doubt of its answering equally 
well with flesh as with fish. ‘lhe fact, 
indeed, may be said to have been. 
ascertained more than a_ thousand 
years ago. Apicius, ‘* the cook’s ora- 
cle” in the time of Trajan, says, that 
flesh of any kind, by being immersed 
in honey, wiil keep for any length of 
time. Butwe want no oracle, ancient 
or modern, to tell us that which a 
beef-steak might at any time bring to 
the proof in our own larders. 

EK. CARTWRIGHT. 
a 

For the Monthly Magazine. 
SECOND JOURNEY Of M. FREDERICK 
CAILLIAUD tm NUBIA, a@nd the KING- 

DOM of SENNAR. 

( From the Revue Encyclopedique.) 
. CALLLIAUD embarked at 
Marseilles (on his second voy- 
age,) 
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M. Letorzée, and returned to France 
on the 10th of December last. He has 
traversed all the known Oases, and 
ascended the Nile to the tenth degree 
of latitude ! 

At the time of his arrival in Egypt, 
Mohammed Aly was projecting an 
expedition into the higher regions of 
Nubia: his son, Ismael Pacha, was to 
command the army; and M. C. who 
was well known to the viceroy, was 
allowed to accompany it. He accord- 
ingly joined the vanguard; and, de- 
parting from Daraou, in November 
1820, arrived, Jan. 5th, of the following 
year, at Dongolah. On the 8th of 
February he had advanced to Mount 
Barkal, in the country of Chaguy: 
there, among a multitude of ruins, are 
several temples, and a great number 
of pyramids. At Ghendy he was ena- 
bled to ascertain the geographical 
position of the river Athara, the an- 
cient Astaboras; and arrived, at length, 
at Assour, not far from the seventeenth 
degree of latitude. Here he disco- 
vered an ancient city, with consider- 
able ruins; its position coincides 
exactly with that which ancient au- 
thors assign to Merve. Eighty Pyra- 
mids have been raised there, and there 
is little reason to doubt that this was 
the ancient metropolis of the Ethio- 
pians. 

Between the fifteenth and sixteenth 
degrees of latitude, he ascertained the 
efflux or mouth of the Bahr-el-Abgad, 
or the White Nile; as also the Bahr-el- 
Azraq, or the Blue River, called also 
the Abaouy. The former of these 
arms is the most considerable; it 
comes from the west, and doubtless 
issues from the higher regions, called 
the Mountains of the Moon. 

He arrived, at length, in Feb. 1822, 
at Singué, a country situated between 
the two branches of the Nile, with 
Mahometan inhabitants ; though there 
are Pagans, that worship trees, the 
moon, and stars, in the kingdom of 
Bertat, fifty leagues more tothe north. 
It was at Singué that Prince Ismail 
Stopped, and it terminated the career 
of M. Cailliaud’s expedition. A fatal 
distemper was making havock in the 
army; eight Europeans had fallen 
victims to it: there were mountains 
to be scaled, and forests to be pene- 
trated, often dangerous from. wild 
beasts. The inhabitants, also, no less 
savase, Were ever raising up tresh 


M. Cailliaud’s Discoveries in Upper Egypt, &c. 
age,) Sept. 9, 1819, in compan with 


[Aprit 1, 
difficulties to oppose the advance of 
the Egyptians. 

In this excursion, M. Cailliaud aq. 
vanced to as great a distance from 
Meroe, as Meroe is from Egypt. No 
European traveller had arrived 
near the Equator on that side: Brown 
stopped at 16° 10’, and Bruce at the 
eleventh degree. 

Through the whole of the countries 
which they traversed, M.C. and his 
companion were enabled to make ob- 
servations interesting to geography, 
astronomy, and physics. They fre- 
quently determined the latitude and 
longitude ; attentively marking, also, 
the variations of the needle, the nature 
of the soil, the climate, and its tempe- 
rature. As to the course of the Nile, 
they traced it, as it were, step by step, 
—ascertaining its numerous cataracts, 
and, among others, that in the country 
of Chaguy, which, in fact, consists of a 
long ledge of cascades, through an ex- 
tent of forty-five leagues. The moun- 
tains also were noticed and described, 
together with the animal and vege- 
table productions. 

Plans and designs have been taken 
of all the monuments situated above 
the second cataract. Between Chendy 
and Gerry, at some distance from the 
river, M. C. discovered, very recently, 
extensive ruins, the circumference of 
which includes 2500 feet ; beyond that 
the ruins of Naka, and, further on, 
those of Soba: all these were mea- 
sured, and notices of them recorded. 
And thus the empire of Meroe appears 
to have had a number of flourishing 
cities unknown to the Greeks. These 
new discoveries will enable us to aj- 
preciate the accounts in ancient au- 
thors. Now that the country begins 
to be better known, it will not be difli- 
cult to measure the three thousand sta- 
dia of the Isle of Merde, between the 
rivers which represent the Astosaba, 
the Astapus, and the Astaboras. 

Asa prelude to these discoveries, 
MM. Cailliaud and Letorzée ven- 
tured on a bold excursion to the Oasis 
of Syouah. About the end of 1819, 
they set out from Fayoum, with a few 
companions; and, after fifleen days 
march through the Libyan Sands,— 
wherein they had to combat with the 


Arabs,—they arrived at the Temple of 


Omen-Beydah (Ammon); here they 
ascertained (as Brown had done,) !t 
latitude and longitude, and, moreovel, 
took all requisite measurements. 


For 
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For the Monthly Magazine. 
ELUCIDATIONS Of PORTIONS of ENGLISH 


yistoRY, improperly REPRESENTED 
in our GENERAL HISTORIES. 


the Invasion of England by 
a 5 hod in the Eleventh Century, 
and the Consequences of that Invasion 
down to the Thirteenth. 
(Continued from page 13.) 


+» IN the town of Norwich, or 

1075. . ° 
in a place which the old 

historians call Ixning, near Cam- 
bridge, the Saxon Chronicle informs 
us, that a wedding was celebrated, 
which proved fatal to all who were 
present.* The Norman Count of 
Hereford, Robert Fitz-William Fitz- 
Osbert,t gave, in opposition to the 
will of the king, his sister in marriage 
to Raulfe, by birth a Breton, governor 
of Norfolk. Besides the domains 
which his sword had conquered in 
England,t he possessed hereditarily, 
in Low Britanny, the castles of Gadher 
and of Montfort; and he took the title 
of Raulfe de Gadher, or De Montfort, 
inconsequence. The cause of Wil- 
liam’s objection to the marriage is 
wholly unknown. He sent, however, 
from Normandy an express prohibi- 
tion, to which the parties paid no 
attention. The festival was cele- 
brated, and the bride conveyed with 
all pomp to the abode of the Breton 
count. His friends assembled in great 
numbers. Norman bishops and ba- 
rons,—Saxon chiefs,—and even Gallic 
warriors,—invited by Robert. ‘The 
Saxon W oltheof, who had twice thrown 
down the sword of independence at 
the feet of the stranger king, and had 
married Judith, one of his nieces, were 
among the guests,|| 
PR a splendid repast, in which 
a wine flowed forth in abundance, 
| ae given to their long-suppressed 
. oughts and feelings. §Roger loudly 
fnsured the refusal of William to ap- 
Lorre ie marriage of his sister ; which 
ad bray was an insult to the memory 
the is father, to whom, undoubtedly, 
rm conquest of England was due. 
a nmerers who had received from 
racher ye ser of afar deeper cha- 
— applauded the in- 
Chron, Sax. Gil. 183. 

: ‘ron, Norm, passim. 

+ Monast. Angl. do 

| Matt. Par, page 7, 

nN Ib Ss ° 
Mp ‘) and W. Malm. 
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vectives of the Norman. One expres- 
sion of hate and indignation succeeded 
another, till an unanimous concert of 
execrations was poured upon the head 
of the king.* ‘He is a degenerate 
bastard, (said the Normans,) unap- 
proved by God, who will have no 
such master over this kingdom, as all 
things show.”+ ‘He poisoned (ex- 
claimed the Bretons,) Lonan the brave 
Count of Brittany; for whom our 
country will long--long mourn.”{— 
‘“‘He has invaded, (vociferated the 
Saxons, in their turn,)—he has in- 
vaded the noble kingdom of England,§ 
—he has massacred its legitimate 
heirs, and has driven them into exile.” 
—‘‘And those (cried the foreigners, 
who were present,) who have come to 
his assistance,||—those who have raised 
him above any of his race,—he has not 
honoured as he ought. He is an in- 
grate to those who have shed their 
blood in his service ; and has given to 
us conquerors, harrassed and covered 
with wounds, sterile lands,—lands de- 
vastated by war; and now, when our 
estates are improved by our own in- 
dustry, his avarice wrests them from 
us, in whole or in part.”"—*’Tis 
true, tis true, (shouted the guests in 
unanimous acclamation,) we all hate 
him: what a joy would his death be 
to many !” 

Such were the vague but indignant 
bursts, when one of the hosts .of the 
festival rose, and thus addressed him- 
sclf to Waltheof:—‘‘ Man of heart! 
this is the moment,—this is the mo- 
ment of revenge and glory. Join our 
projects. We will make England 
what it was in the time of the pious 
Edward: one of us three shall be king, 
—the other two shall command under 
his authority. All the honours of 
England shall be re-created by us. 
William is engaged in foreigu lands 
with an interminable war: we are sure 
he will not pass the Straits. Decide, 
brave warrior! take the part which 
becomes thee,—thy family,—thy na- 
tion, beaten into the ground, and tram- 


; pled on.”** Loud shouts of approba- 


ion followed this appeal. Roger and 
Raulfe, with many bishops and abbots, 


* Matt. Par. and W. Malm. 
t Ord. Vit. 534. 
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a great number of barons and warriors 
of different nations, bound themselves 
by an oath to overthrow the authority 
of the king. Waltheof joined in the 
conspiracy.* 

The Count of Hereford hastened to 
the west in order to raise his followers. 
He engaged the Welch to unite with 
him,t—whom the conqueror had al- 
ready menaced with the fate of the 
Saxons; and was returning with his 
forces to join his friends, when, in 
crossing the Severn, he found himself 
opposed by the army of Gualtier 
de Lacy, and Ours viscount of Wor- 
cester: to the latter were united two 
Saxons, — Wulfstan bishop of Wor- 
cester, the only Englishman who had 
preserved his see, and Egilwy abbot 
of Evesham, the servile courtisan of 
the invaders. At the instigation of 
these, some of the natives joined them- 
selves to the royal forces. Roger 
could not reach the appointed place of 
meeting. 

Meanwhile the other conspirators 
assembled their friends, and fortified 
their castles with arms and _ provi- 
sions.} They sent messengers over 
England and to foreign countries,— 
they joined promises to solicitations,§ 
in order to increase the number of 
their partisans. ‘The Saxons again 
negociated with the people of Den- 
mark, who promised them the auxi- 
liary of a naval foree.|| Count Raulf 
established his camp near Cambridge ; 
and was attacked there by Eudes 
bishop of Bayeux, Geoflrey bishop of 
Coutances, and Guillaume de Garen- 
na. The battle took place in a spot 
Which the historians call Fagaden ; 
and the confederated army was totally 
deteated. Itis said the brutal con- 
querors cut off the right foot of many 
of their prisoners, that they might be 
after ards recognized.** Raulf de 
Gadher escaped, and fled to Norwich ; 
but he speedily lett that city, and em- 
barked for Brittany, giving his castle 
in charge to his bride and his friends. 
The daughter of Guillaume litz-Os- 
bert sustained a long attack from the 


royal troops, and was reduced to sub- 
mut by famine at last.++ 


* Scupt. Fran, 596, 7 - 
Matt. Par. 7. 
Ord. Vit. 534. 

Ib, 
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The news of these troubles brought 
William back from Normandy, Rose 
and Waltheof were seized and an 
ducted to the court or palace® of the 
king, where the assemblyt of the Nor. 
man chiefs was held. They were they 
interrogated as to the motives and the 
objects of their conspiracy. Rault 
who was absent, was immediately - 
prived of all he possessed in England 
for ever. Roger, who was present, 
was, according to the Norman laws,} 
condemned to be dispossessed of all 
his property, and to pass the remain- 
der of his existence in the king’s 
prison.§ 

Those who had been present at the 
fatal nuptials, or who had been taken 
in arms,—whether Bretons, Saxons, 
or Gauls,—had their eyes torn out, 
their limbs mutilated, or were hung in 
gibbets, by the sentence of the Nor- 
man chiefs, prelates, barons, and che- 
valiers, assembled in the palace of 
their master.|| Two hundred Danish 
vessels, commanded bya son of King 
Sweyn, had approached the eastern 
coast, but retired to the l’lemish shores 
on hearing what had occurred. Wal- 
theof was accused of having invited 
them by his agents. He denied the 
imputation ; but the Norman wife he 
had received from the hands of Wil- 
liam became his betrayer, and gave 
evidence against him.** ‘The opinions 
of the court (to use the Norman ex- 
pression,) were divided as to the sen- 
tence to be inflicted on the Saxon 
chieftain. Some voted for his imme- 
diate death, as an English rebel; 
others for his perpetual imprisonment, 
as a Norman officer. ‘The debates 
lasted a whole year; during which 
Waltheof was confined in the royal 
fortresstt of Winchester. At last, 10 
one of the newly assembled courts, S¢- 
verily triumphed; and it was decided 
that the prisoner should be put to 
death. Contemporary historians a 
cuse his Norman wife of urging for- 
ward that sentence of death, whic 
would leave her again at liberty.{f In 


truth such unions were almost as me- 
lancholy 
od 





* Curia. p 

+ Concilinm, Lat. Parlement, Nor. 
¢ Ord. Vit, p. 535. 

§ In carcere regis.—Ib. 

| Chron. Sax, 183: Matt, Pat. 7- 
§ Ford, Chr. 111. 510. 
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jancholy in their consequence as those 
; ‘vered over the Saxon hei- 
which delivere¢ ‘ 
resses to be united to the Norman in- 
= in the morning, while yet the 
people of Winchester slept,* the Nor- 
mans conducted Waltheof to an emi- 
nence beyond the walls of the town. 
He was clad in his richest garments, 
the insignia of his former authority,t 
and, when arrived at the place of exe- 
eution, he distributed them among 
the few spectators who had followed 
him. He bent himself down to the 
ground, and prayed fervently for some 
time; but, as the soldiers dreaded lest 
the awakened citizens should disturb 
the awful ceremony, and save their 
fellow countrymen,{ ‘Stand up, (they 
cried to the prostrated Saxon,) we 
must obey our orders.”§ He then 
asked, as a last favour, that he might 
be allowed to recite, for himself and 
for them, the Dominical Hymn. ‘They 
eranted his request; and, raising him- 
self from the ground, but still kneel- 
ing, he cried with a loud voice, ‘ Our 
Father, who art in heaven,” but, ere 
he had uttered the words, ‘‘lead us 
notinto temptation,” the executioner, || 
who probably perceived the first break 
of day in the east, suddenly drew his 
sword, and the head of the Saxon 
rolled on the ground. His body was 
thrown into a ditch, dug between two 
roads, and covered hastily with turf. 
The English, who could not rescue 
Waltheof, consecrated his memory ; 
and he was wept by men and wo- 
men.” They made him a saint and 
a martyr, as they had canonized their 
former chiefs who had been killed by 
the Danes in the struggle for earlier 
liberty ; as they had since invoked as 
asaint Bishop Elgeni, who had perish- 
ed of hunger in a Norman dungeon. 
‘They would fain (says a contempo- 
rary,) eflace his memory from this land, 
—Wwhich they cannot do. We firmly 
believe he is an inhabitant of heaven, 
—— the hosts of the blessed.”#** 
rr miraerese Sane name 
algal wane wrought,—mira- 
istactory to the imagina- 
i ee 
$ Ord, Mt ka 
+ Ib. Vit. 536. 
t Ib. 
S Ib, 
I Ib, 
itl Cun ier 
tum, (Ord, hee é 
* Florent, Wigorn. 639, 
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tions of those who hated and execrated 
his murderers. Fifteen days after his 
execution, the Abbot of Croyland, a 
monk of Saxon race, obtained per- 
mission to remove the body. He found 
it unchanged, and as fresh as if the 
living blood still flowed in its veins.* 
In the monastery of Croyland, to 
which the corpse was conveyed, many 
miracles hallowed the tomb of the 
Saxon; and Judith his widow, hearing 
of them by public report,+ hastened 
thither to appease the soul of him she 
had so vilely betrayed. She knelt up- 
on the stone of his sepulchre, and 
offered a silk veil, which was repelled 
as by aninvisible hand.{ Walkebute, 
a Saxon abbot, published an account 
of all these wonderful facts; not with 
impunity, for he was summoned before 
the Norman tribunals, and accused of 
idolatry. His judges declared him 
unworthy to govern his convent; they 
banished him from Crowland, and im- 
prisoned him in Glastonbury Abbey, 
—far from his country,—far from his 
friends; and in the custody of the 
Norman Toustain, a hard and feroci- 
ous man.|} All the wealth of the mo- 
nastery was pillaged by the Norman 
king. 

These were measures against the 
Saxon priesthood which, indeed, served 
only to elevate the sufferers to saint- 
hood,—served rather to encourage 
than to damp that patriotic resistance, 
honoured by so memorable an apo- 
theosis. Popular superstition could 
not be subdued: it was built upon ge- 
nerous regrets and sympathies, and 
was extinguished only with those re- 
grets and sympathies. The time would 
come, indeed, when the sons of the 
Saxons might forget the venerable 
cause for which their forefathers suf- 
fered or died; but that time was not 
so near as the conquerors anticipated. 
Forty years after the death of Wal- 
theof, when the monastery of Crow- 
land had been directed by a succes- 
sion of foreign abbots, miracles were 
again wrought around the tomb of the 
Saxon martyr.** The English crowd- 
ed to the shrine from every — of 

their 
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their island ;* but the Normans turn- 
ed their eagerness into mockery and 
derision; insulted them, — insulted 
Waltheof, whom they called a foul 
traitor, justly punished for his crime.t 
The Norman woman, whom a tempo- 
rary political interest had induced to 
sacrifice him, was inheriting all his 
possessions.t She would fain have 
shared her immense property with a 
man of her choice; but that was denied 
toher. A will, mightier than her own, 
deprived her of the power of choosing. 
The daughter of oppressors,—in her 
turn she was oppressed. William had 
employed her as an agent of seduction 
of a Saxon; he now disposed of her 
to reward the services of a man of 
France. That man was Simon of 
Senlis, who had accompanied him 
through his conquests: he was a 
brave soldier, but lame and misfi- 
gured.§ The disdain of Judith for 
this selected bridegrvom irritated the 
conquering king, whose plans were 
not to be thwarted by the feeble oppo- 
sition of a woman. The inheritance 
of Waltheof was taken from his widow, 
and Simon de Senlis received the 
greater portion of it.|] Judith, despised 
by her own nation because reduced 
to poverty, hated as a murderess b 
that of the conquered, wandered from 
spot to spot, and hid herself in various 
retreats.q The Anglo-Saxon _histo- 
rians scem to pursue her with eager 
joy to her misery and obscurity. 

The execution of Waltheof left the 
people of England in the very abyss 
of dejection. It would appear that 
some hopes were yet indulged while 
one of their race occupied a situation 
of great authority, even under the 
dictation of a stranger. After Wal- 
theot, no political chief evin under- 
stood the language of the English ; 
they were deemed by their tyrants 
either enemies or brutes.** Their 
very name was an oppiobium. All 
religious authority, too, was possessed 
by the intruders, One single Saxon, 
Wulfstan, yet possessed a bishopric, 
He was a feeble nerveless being, inca- 





* Ord, Vit. 543, 
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pable of daring,* and one who, durin 

the great persecution of the priests 

when Fretheric, and those in whom 
there was strength or courage, were 
hastening to the camp at Ely, recon. 
ciled himself cordially to the cop. 
queror: he had rendered to the in. 
vaders every possible service; he had 
marched in person against Roger of 
Hereford, when he crossed the Severn; 
but he was of English blood. His day 
of degradation came at last. In the 
year 1076 Wulfstan was cited before a 
great council of Norman chiefs and 
bishops, assembled in Westminster 
Abbey. The king and the archbishop, 
Lanfranc, presided ; ard it was deters 
mined that the Saxon was unworthy 
of his bishopric, because he was igno- 
rant of the French tongue.t On this 
solitary ground the sentence of depo- 
sition was pronounced ; and the Nor- 
mans required him to deliver up his 
ring and pastoral staff,—the insignia 
of episcopacy. At this moment the 
peaceful spirit of Wulfstan kindled 
into indignation; that indignation 
which had been roused in the mind of 
the mcek Alred, when the curse of the 
stranger fell upon bim. Walfstan 
rose, and, with his staff in his hand, he 
marched straight forward to the tomb 
of Edward, who had been buried 
there. He stopped, and thus address- 
ed the buried monarch in his native 
tongue :{—“* Edward! from thee I re- 
ceived the staff I carry : to thee I con- 
fide, to thee I deliver it. Defend it if 
thou can.” Then turning to the Nor- 
mans, “I will never deliver to you 
what I have never received from you. 
I resign to him who was more worthy 
than you. Take it up, if you dare: 

As he uttered these words, he struck 
the stone of the tomb with his pastoral 
staff. ‘This energetic impulse, and the 
solemnity of his animated voice, asto- 
nished the Norman council, who dared 
not repeat their mandate, but left this 
last of the English bishops undivested 
of his authority. Popular superstition, 
lingering round its hopes and dreams, 
found another miracle here; and It 
was announced and believed, that the 
staff of the bishop penetrated the 
tombstone, as if it had been of s0 


carth; and that no one could witha 


ae 
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it thence but himself. 


After his 
canon of Bayeux, 
aes pol had suceeeded 4 the 
es f Worcester, the English 
bishopric OF ‘ : 
honoured him with the posthumous 
‘itles of Saint and Blessed One. Such, 
indeed, was the privilege of almost all 
who resisted the Normans. 

All this may seem strange to us, and 
fo our generation: oppressed nations 
have ceased to beatify their heroes 
and their patriots. They can preserve 
the pure and holy memory of those 
they have loved, without surrounding 
it with the halo of superstition. But, 
diferent as our asscciations may be 
from these of the generations who have 
preceded us Gn this our earth, let not 
that difference induce us to sit in 
severe judgment over them: let not 
the singular character of their national 
acts tempt us to pronounce, that in 
those acts there was no nationality. 
The sublime conception of human in- 
dependence was revealed to them as 
well as to ourselves ; they shrined it in 
their best-loved symbols, as we consc- 
crate it with ours. All they deemed 
noble—all they deemed brilliant and 
beautiful—they gathered around it: 
they made it religious, as we have 
made it poetical, They sanctioned it 
with the promises of immortal blessed- 
ness in a world of perfect bliss ; while 
we hallow it with an immortality, of 
which ourselves are the guardians, in 
the memory of future ages, in the con- 
sciences of the virtuous and the free. 

—= 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
(Xe truth in physic is worth a 
thousand fanciful theories, how- 
‘ver ingenious. The following in- 
stance of a complete cure of- the 
dropsy, by the practice of smoking, 
unassisted by any of the restorative 
Powers of medicine, has just been 
‘ommunicated tome by my friend, the 
_ Joun Davis, pastor of Bexley- 
reath Chapel, Kent; and is so stri- 
ingly convincing of the salutary 
eftects of tobacco, (at least in some 
coustitutions,) that I cannot refrain 
rom sending it to your widely extend- 
éd and excellent Miscellany. 
ullum-street, 


“Tn the year 1805 (sa . 

- ys Mr. Davis, 
a a Mr. Hopkins, cldcohnat 
U] i of Furley, near Tewkesbury, 

“ueestershire, was so dreadfully 
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Dropsy cured by Smoking Tobacco. 
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afflicted with that most tormenting 
malady the dropsy, that, when he sat 
upright in his chair, he was unable, 
from the immense load of watery hu- 
mours which penetrated every fluid 
aperture, to bring his arms round suf- 
ficiently to permit his hands to meet; 
in fact, his form resembled more the 
appearance of a bale of wet sponge 
than that of a human being. [ left 
him for two years, to go my ministerial 
circuit, expecting never to see him 
more alive; but judge how infinitely 
great was my surprise and pleasure to 
find him, on my return, a complete 
renovated man, sound and whole, and 
completely cured of his dropsy. Upon 
my asking him to what miraculous 
means he attributed so thorough a 
restoration of that invaluable blessing 
—health, Mr. H. informed me that it 
was entirely owing to his taking to the 
practice of smoking, which he perse- 
vered in for two years, until, to use 
bis own phrase, “it made him entirely 
anew man.” 
— iP 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

EADING, a little while since, 

; Dr. Mavor’s “ Agricultural Sur- 
vey of Berks,” I was struck with some 
remarks on tithes, which probably are 
the sentiments of a large proportion of 
the liberal and enlightened part of the 
clergy of the establishment of the pre- 
sent day ; and, assuming them to be so, 
I wish to make a few observations 
thereon. Most, if not all, men, are in 
different measures liable to be warped 
by prejudice; yet there is a right and 
a wrong, a truth and an error, entirely 
independent of this human inlirmity ; 
and in no case is it more needful to 
endeavour, as far as possible, to be 
divested thereof, than when consider- 
ing subjects wherein our highest inte- 
rests are involved, as I conceive those 
ef the community deeply are in the 
affair of tithes. 

The Doctor commences with an as- 
sertion, ‘ that the title by which atenth 
part of the produce of agriculture is 
appropriated to the church, is far more 
ancient and better ascertained than 
that to the other nine parts.” This 
boid and unqualified assumption he 
builds upon, without hesitation, in his 
further arguments on the subject; but 
I apprehend it would be no very difli- 
cult task to prove, that, so far from 


having a better title to the tenth = 
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the cultivator has to the other nine 
parts, the clergy have not, nor have 
ever had, any better title to tithes than 
the power of enforcing the payment of 
them by existing laws. It may not 
be needful to enter into the pretended 
title to tithes by Divine Right; under 
the Mosaic law, from the expressions 
of our Saviour and the Apostles, or 
from the practice of the primitive 
church ; as Iam apprehensive the most 
hardy advocate for tithes (or a forced 
maintenance, which I always connect 
with the word tithes,) will not at this 
day attempt to derive a claim from any 
of these. But, not to leave my position 
quite so naked and defenceless as the 
Doctor has left his, | may observe that 
I conceive the great bulk of the clergy 
have so far opened their eyes, as to see 
they had not the shadow of a right, until 
papal darkness had generally obscured 
the clearness of the primitive day; 
then, indeed, abuses of various kinds 
crept in, and, inter alia, this great one 
of tithes, which ought to have been 
shaken off with that part of the defiled 
garment which was cast away at the 
Reformation. But let us now briefly 
examine what kind of property they 
then acquired: they either acquired 
part of the land, or part of the produce 
of the land, or, simply, a capacity to 
help themselves to a tenth of the pro- 
duce. That they did not acquire part 
of the land is too evidentto need much 
comment; if they had had a share in 
the land, they could not have been 
dispossessed of their property at the 
will of another; but would at all times 
have had within their reach some en- 
joyment thereof. That they have not 
this, is clear from one instance, Viz. 
that land subject to corn-tithes may 
be laid down to pasture, or converted 
into woodland, or vice versa; from 
which loss the clergyman cannot deli- 
ver himself. Agaip, that the land- 
owner is liable to no claim for tithes 
unless he cultivate the land himself, 

1 am of the opinion, that there are 
not many who attach tithes to the 
land; but the fast hold, the strong 
fortress, is a right derived from ancient 
grants to a tenth part of the produce 
distinct from the land. How came 
they in possession of such a right? 
ignorance. ‘To see Ge ot ge ee 
i ho _ this, let uS eXa- 
of: we ahell dice Anges € is composed 

oo tis Composed (under 
the Divine blessing.) of the labour 
shill, and Capital of t] ne 

» Capa, te husbandman ; 


[April 1, 
and which of my ancestors could Con 
vey to another the sweat of my brow: 
—a thing they could not be possesseq 
of, and therefore in no condition ¢y 
give it away ; and yet the clergy haye 
the confidence to tell the farmer of 
this day, that they have possessed q 
freeho!d in it for many hundred years! 
Some, perhaps, may say, it is a pre. 
scriptive right. What! a prescriptive 
right to the toil of the husbandman of 
the present hour! 

The next remark I was indeed sur. 
prised to find from the pen of one in 
whom the ‘“ esprit de corps,” to use his 
own expression, might fairly have 
been expected to have outweighed the 
expression of a sentiment so candidly 
admitting all that the opponents of a 
forced maintenance could wish. He 
says, in reference to the system of 
tithes generally, ‘‘ Hence there must 
be something radically wrong in a 
system which excites prejudice in the 
most liberal and enlightened minds, 
and which equally militates against 
the interests of religion and the inte- 
rests of agriculture.” It would notbe 
treating this large concession with the 
moderation so much candour merits, 
to make use of it to the extent which 
might be done; but I cannot help ask- 
ing, was the Doctor aware of ils ine- 
Vitable consequences? We cannot 
gather that he was, from the subse- 
quent parts of the section. It is true 
the medicine is injurious, but I find 
more fault with the apothecary who 
administers it than with the potion he 
gives me; nor is my opinion of him 
greatly improved when he tells me, he 
prepared it from a recipe which has 
been in bis family many centuries, 4 
1 find, on investigation, that 1 has 
always been found to possess the same 
deleterious qualities. Would that the 
clergy had the real interests of religion 
so much at heart, as to be willing to 
make a personal sacrifice for 1ts sake, 
and be content with a maintenance 
far more honourable ; such as they 
might obtain (if need be,) by the ho- 
nest labour of their hands, and the 
voluntary assistance of their hearers: 
in so doing, great, I believe, would be 
their reward. : 

‘The last observation of Dr. Mavors 
I think it needful to notice 1S a - 
lows :—“ I shall only further beg seare 
to remark, that sectaries of all may" 
minations voluntarily contribute, ¢ 
their own expense, to support yet 
ministers, whether qualified or not a 
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aa lertake; and that it 
they undertake ; 
— ia y tee of the establishment 


who are subjected to the mortifications 


and inconveniences of asserting their 
legitimate rights, and of collecting 
their indisputable dues.” ‘The remedy 
for this is easy. Are the sectarian 
ministers, then, better circumstanced 
than those of the establishment? Who, 
then, has placed the latter in a worse 
situation than the former? Was it not 
themselves? Cannot they, whenever 
they please, place themselves on an 
equal footing with those the Doctor 
appears to imagine dwell in a happier 
clime? Let them, then, do so; or, at 
least, let them not complain of the 
shackles they have forged and rivetted 
with their own hands, but which most 
of them (I shrewdly suspect,) prefer 
io this apparently envied liberty. 

I would be understood not to have 
the least hostility against the establish- 
ed clergy, distinct from the mode in 
which they are paid; on the contrary, 
[have no doubt there are many very 
worthy characters in that body, and 
cannot, therefore, but feel the greater 
regret that their virtues should, under 
the influence of a forced maintenance, 
be rendered less operative than they 
would be in other and more favour- 
able circumstances. 

H. F. Correre ct, 

Bath; Feb. 17, 1823. 

— 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 
MONG the numerous societies 
. established in London for the 
encouragement of the arts, the im- 
provement of the sciences, and the 
diflusion of knowledge, it had often 
excited my surprise, that a Meteorolo- 
gical Society had not-been formed ; it 
was therefore with very great pleasure 
{ found that you had experienced 
similar feelings.* Allow me, there- 
fore, to call the attention of the meteo- 
tg hy hay metropolis, and its 
aa gi — Om ered of forming 
aac e y, 6 lich I have no doubt 
“to “ easily ellected, and would 
ites et Of the increased 
vente Ae we eter gir subjects 
cers of mo ae es the latter num- 
Vilideaes, r : iscellany are sufficient 
sine ties improvement of the 
of the an rien the necessary result 
=e Clatlon of persons either 
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* Vide Monthly Mag, yol, ly. p. 70. 
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skilled in or attached to it. Placed 
under the management of an active 
committee, and patronized, as it would 
most probably be, by some of the first 
characters in the country for rank and 
talent, the society must flourish; and 
there ean scarcely be a town or large 
village in the kingdom which would 
not afford a correspondent, who would 
be willing to transmit his observations 
to the society; and thus many pheno- 
mena, which had been observed by 
some retired meteorologist, would be- 
come publicly known, and receive the 
attention which might be due to them, 
Through the numerous tables which 
would be obtained by these means, the 
temperature, dryness, or humidity, of 
different places, would be more accu- 
rately known, and the observations 
would be rendered of more value, if 
made (under the recommendation of 
the society,) with instruments of the 
same construction, and under circum- 
stances as nearly similar as possible. 
From registers thus formed, the me- 
teorologist would receive information 
and pleasure, the man of science 
amusement, and the valetudinarian 
benefit, by being able to select a resi- 
dence where the climate suited his 
constitution,—a thing of no small con- 
sequence, and no little difficulty in the 
variable temperature of our native 
isle. James G. Tavrem. 
Harpenden, near St. Alban’s ; 
Feb. 20, 1823. 
—a_— 
For the Monthly Magazine. 

AN ENQUIRY how far the PUNISHMENT 
of DEATH fur MURDER 2 RECONCI- 
LABLE with the CHRISTIAN LAW and 
SOUND) REASON. 

HE text which appears to give the 


:- fullest sanction to this practice 


is the one we find in Genesis ix. verse 
6, where the Almighty, in enjoining 
certain observanges, says, “ Whoso 
sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall 
his blood be shed.” ‘The time in 
which this injunction was made, and 
the circumstances attending it, are 
worthy of consideration, and neces- 
sary to the right understanding of how 
far the same may be applicable to us. 
It was given at a period not only prior 
to the introduction of Christianity, but 
even before the establishment of the 
Mosaic law; under (since such divi- 
sions have been made by theologians) 
the Patriarchal dispensation, when only 
one family dwelt upon the earth, and no 
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written code, existed for the govern- 
ment of mankind. This Divine com- 
mand, however, was afterwards incor- 
porated into the body of the Jewish 
laws; and, notwithstanding six Cities 
of Refuge were appointed for the safety 
of such as were guilty of manslaugh- 
ter, yet these were to afford no seca- 
rity to the murderer ; he was certainly 
to be put to death. The statute thus 
enjoined by Divine authority, con- 
formable with the principle of the Lex- 
talionis upon which a great part of the 
Hicbrew law was founded, remained im 
force for a period of: 1500 years, till 
the coming of our Saviour. Through 
Him an essential change was effected 
in the Divine administration, by the 
introduction of a new code, opposed 
to the former in many particulars. 
The chief characteristic in this new 
code was mercy, and its great design 
the reformation of the offender, conso- 
nant with the practice of its Divine 
author, who declared, ‘‘ That he came 
not to destroy men’s lives, but to save 
them ; and that he willed not the death 
of any, but that all should come unto 
him, and live.” Now St. Paul says, 
“If the first covenant had been found 
faultless, then had no place been 
sought for the second.” And it is 
surely somewhat remarkable, that, 
though this second and more perfect 
one has been introduced, and is allow- 
ed by religionists to contain all that is 
essential for the instruction of man; 
yet the clause inflicting death on the 
murderer is left out. The safest so- 
lution of this appears to be, that it was 
never designed to be in; indeed, had 
it been introduced, there micht be 
some difficulty to reconcile it with the 
mild and redeeming spirit of that law 
of which it would form a part. 

The Apostle says, in his Epistle to 
Titus, ‘“ That our Saviour gave himself 
for us, that he might redeem us from 
all iniquity ;” and we know that. his 
law cannot be opposed to this. Now 
it may be well to consider how far the 
punishment of death, under the cir- 
cumstances in which it is inflicted, is 
found in conformity with the cxample 
of the one, or precepts of the other. 
The design of both united is the Salva- 
tion of the soul; but where is the 
wee eee manifest in that act 

S away the life of man ata 
lime When accumulated and unrepent- 
ed-ot euilt has destined him toa place 
amons the lost forever? Surely, if there 
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r, if there 


be a period in his sinful caree 
be a limit to which he has 
estranged himself from the Presence of 
God, it must be at the moment When he 
could be guilty of the perpetration of 
murder ; and at no time can there be , 
louder call for his fellow men to unite 
their energies tn attempting his rescy, 
than this. Exertions should be Made 
in proportion to the turpitude of his 
heart. Heaven was designed for man, 
and earth the place in which he should 
be fitted for it; and he that succeeds 
in restoring a fallen brother, will in 
some measure realize the cheering 
picture of the shepherd returning, and 
calling together his friends and neigh- 
bours, saying unto them, “Rejoice 
with me, for I have found the sheep 
that was lost.” ‘I say unto you (were 
the words of our Saviour, to those at 
the time this parable was spoken.) 
that likewise joy shall be in heaven 
over one sinner that repenteth, more 
than over ninety and nine just persuns 
that need no repentance.” 

Hence we sce the value and im- 
portance in which every soul is held; 
and, so far from any limit being laid 
down, beyond which no attempt shall 
be made for its recovery, a reward is 
offered to all who shall succeed in 
effecting it; for, ‘‘ Whoso converteth 
a sinner from the error of his ways, 
saveth a soul from death, and shall 
hide a multitude of sins.” 

To judge that any act, however 
enormous, ought to deprive a man of 
time for repentance, and, consequent- 
ly, of the benefits which this may 
bring,—is surely not judging i the 
spirit of that beautiful monition of our 
Lord’s, in his sermon on the Mount, 
when he says, “ Blessed are the met- 
ciful, for they shall obtain mercy. 

It is the boast of many = 
who have written in commendation 0 
the English law, tbat its superstruc- 
ture is raised upon, and in conan 
with, Christian principles. But 7 
design of Christ and his scheme is the 
redemption and life of man; SiS, 
whether of the crimson or scarlet dye 
are, upon repentance, to be forgiven 
whereas that act in our criminal 00 “ 
Which inflicts the punishment of dea ‘ 
deprives the criminal of propet yo 
for repenting; and, so for from Fie 
moting the object for which 7 
came, and the intention of bis law, 
Opposed to both. 
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contrary to th | om 
reason, if we consider, first, the falli- 
pility of human judgment, which in 
iystice demands that no act should 
he irremediable or irrevocable; cases 


principles of sound 


having occurred of the innocent suf- 
fering forthe guilty, and no restitution 
could be made. Life and death are 
in their consequences of so much im- 
portance to man, that the balance of 
their disposal should be alone held by 
that band which is omnipotent, and 
judged of by that eye which is omnis- 
cient. Again, if life be the gift and 
property of God, and no man has a 
right to take away his own, surely he 
cannot transfer such a right to any 
hody of men, or repose it in any depo- 
sitary of laws. 

Furthermore, the design of punish- 
meut should be, the reformation of the 
offender ; but that of death is opposed 
to this, and takes away the subject 
over which it acts. 

Another end likewise in punishment 
should be to deter from crime by ex- 
ample: but this, also, is superseded by 
the death of the criminal; and, so far 
from his public execution having a 
tendency to improve the morals of the 
people, the very reverse is known to 
be the case. Jt was stated in the 
House of Commons, by C. C. Western, 
esq. member for Essex, in the session 
of 1821, “That, at the previous assizes 
held in the town of Chelmsford, five 
unfortunate criminals received the 
sentence of the law, and were there 
executed. The town was thronged by 
multitudes, who came in from the 
country to see the sight; and it was 
lamentable to relate, that, so far from 
any salutary effect having been pro- 
“yp upon the minds of the people 
ee and dreadful spec- 
“ity he appearance of the town 
“_ exactly similar to that which is 
—— seen at the time of fairs and 
si ses; and, in the evening, so exten- 
mea scene of riot and drunkenness 
prevailed, that the civil power was 
i to, for the preservation 
nt ae « Of the truth of this, by no 
Weaan =o the writer 
hopes, that {I ness; and he sincerely 
when Christ 1€ time will soon come 

ees et Shall have such in- 
ie minds of legislators, 
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For the Monthly Magazine. 
THE GERMAN STUDENT. 
NO. XXVII. 

WIELAND (continued ), 

N the autumn of 1765, Wieland 

married Miss Hillenbrand, the 
daughter of a merchant at Augsburg ; 
a lady more remarkable, it is said, for 
a pleasing person, and for domestic 
virtues, than for much accomplish- 
ment of mind. She looked up to her 
husband with a sort of worship, but is 
believed to have been little versed in 
his writings. Wieland being some- 
what choleric, and often provoked by 
little things into sudden bursts of an- 
gry eloquence, his wife bore these 
explosions of temper with such gentle 
patience, that any by-stander was 
filled with real admiration ; even Wie- 
land himself usually changed sides 
before he had done chiding, and turn- 
ed his own zeal into ridicule: many of 
his felicities of diction were thus struck 
out at a heat. 

He did not long continue at Bibe- 
rach, although two daughters were 
born to him there; for, in 1769, he 
received from the Elector of Mayntz 
an invitation to become principal or 
first professor of law at the university 
of Erfurt, with a salary of 600 dollars, 
and the title of privy-counsellor. ‘This 
offer was transmitted through Ba- 
ron Grosschlag, the Flector’s arbiter 
elegantiarum, but was probably due to 
the recommendation of Count Stadion, 
who had connexions with Mayntz, 
and whose friendship for Wieland in 
reality outlasted his ostensible fa- 
vour. With the skill of a courtier, he 
was contriving to withdraw from Bibe- 
rach the herald of an independence 
obnoxious at Vienna, and yet to give 


a more adapted station to his late 


gucst and companion. Wicland con- 
sidered the offer, and accepted it: if 
the situation at Biberach was less 
precarious, that of Erfurt seemed an 
opening to higher advancement; and, 
if but little was added to his pecuniary 
income, yet the increase of leisure, the 
entire devotion of his time to litera- 
ture, and the nobler circle in which 
he was to move, had claims to his 
preference. 

On arriving at Erfurt, Wieland had 
to lament the recent removal of his 
relation and early instructor, Baumer, 
to a mineralogical lectureship in 
Saxony. He mereover found an uni- 
versity in decay, with sinecure pro- 
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fessors unlocking at term-time their 
neglected halls, looking round for 
auditors in vain, and returning in con- 
tented silence with their quires undis- 
rolled. Only five-and-twenty students 
were nominally attached to the entire 
institution. Wieland, however, did 
not despair: four times a-week, for 
about an hour and a half, the lectures 
of the new principal, “on the State of 
Nature and Society,” were henceforth 
to be heard. They aroused and at- 
tracted attention, and the number of 
students was doubled. Among the pu- 
pils drawn thither by the celebrity of 
Wieland may be distinguished Hanse, 
the author of “‘ Ardinghello.” 

Some dissertations, inserted in the 
fourteenth volume of Wieland’s col- 
lective works, ‘‘On Rousseau’s Idea 
of our Original Condition,” “On the 
Perpetual Amelioration of Human 
Society,” ‘‘On the Supposed Declen- 
sion of the Human Race,” &c. are 
detached portions of these lectures, 
and probably comprehend all that was 
most peculiar in them. That philoso- 
phic and original, though not very de- 
cent, novel, entitled ** Koxkox and 
Kikequetsel, or the Mexican Paradise 
Lost,” is a work of this period, and is 
profusely sprinkled with the opinions 
advanced in the lectures. ‘ Comba- 
bus,” the best of Wieland’s metrical 
comic tales, was also composed at 

trfurt. 

Wieland complains in his corres- 
pondence of the society of the place: 
with his colleague Professor Mensel, 
the compiler of a biographic dictionary 
of German authors, he was indeed in- 
timate; but the house, which with 
most solicitude and splendor of hospi- 
tality collected all the wit and fashion 
of the place, was, alas! also distin- 
guished for a licentiousness of charac- 
ter, from which Wieland, the husband 
and the father, practically shrunk 
back, however tolerant his theory of 
morals may appear; and he the more 
scrupulously confined himself habitu- 
ally within his domestic circle, because 
he had been accompanied to Erfurt 
by ason of his friend Laroche, who 
Was intended to live in the family as 
* private pupil, and prematurely to 
assert a privilege of attending the col- 
lege lectures, Young Laroche cor- 
responded with his father, who had 
been placed by Count Stadion in some 
public office at V ientia, and who was 
ambitious of recommending himself 
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[April , 
to the heir of Maria Theresa, as a 
apologist of the reformations conten. 
plated in the ecclesiastical order, 
Wieland received through his pyp; 
early information of the official pro. 
jects of reform; corrected in many. 
script Laroche’s pamphlet on the sup. 
pression of monastic orders, and de. 
termined personally to assist in pre. 
paring the public mind for the in. 
pending innovations, With this view 
he composed the “‘ Golden Mirror,” a 
novel in Crebillon’s manner, which, 
under oriental names, satirizes Earo. 
pean abuses. The fourth chapter 
sketches the idea of a beautiful relj- 
gion, and may retain a classical value; 
but the numerous allusions to transient 
circumstances have lost their interest; 
the praise prepared for Joseph the 
Second, under the name of Tifan, has 
been imperfectly earned, and_ the 
reader finds not enough of vivacity in 
the diction, or of action in the fable, 
to prevent tedium. Of the political 
good that was likely to result from the 
liberal spirit of the Emperor Joseph, 
Wieland had formed enthusiastie 
hopes, and seems to have anticipated 
a re-union of the Jewish, the Catholic, 
and the Protestant, churches, on the 
principles of the anti-supernaturalist 
Unitarians.. Some “ Free-spirited 
Dialogues” on the abolition of oma: 
vents were also issued by Wieland; 
and a satire on the missionary spirit, 
entitled “Travels of the Priest Abu- 
fanaris to the Interior of Africa. -_ 
In the neighbourhood of Erfu 
dwelt a German princess, Anna wt 
lia, who had been since 1758 the rs - 
of Ermest Augustus, duke of 5a . 
Weimar. Descended from the 4 
of Guelph, and intrusted by her 
band’s will with the regency 0 as 
state during the minority of = “ 
she enjoyed the dignity and patro nl 
of a sovereign; and, like —, 
Zenobia, endeavoured to attract rity 
her court men of literary — = 
Her son, now sixteen years oven 
thought to require superior " Barun 
and she applied to her ~~ + for 
Dalberg, the governor of Eriur Aaa 
advice in the choice. He was —* the 
sequence authorised to prope set 
situation to Wieland, at an — the 
of one thousand dollars yearly ad . 
three years of expected a as 
pension of six hundred dollars ® a 
tirement. Wieland having 5!8 


° 24s eee e offer, 
a disposition to accept th Dowager 
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aeer-Duchess applied to the elec- 
pow Mayntz for leave that he 
might resign the chair of the uni- 
versity, and obtained for him a graci- 
ous release from that prior engage- 
ment. In consequence, he removed 
during the autumn of 1772 to Weimar, 
where he was immediately decorated 
with the title of aulic counsellor. 

No sooner was Wieland settled 
there, than he felt himself ina wel- 
come atmosphere, —in a congenial 
situation. Repeatedly in his corres- 
pondence he boasts, that from this 
time forward he knew nothing of 
those attacks of hypochondriasis, 
which had previously at times inter- 
rupted his application, and saddened 
his solitary wanderings ; and he places 
at forty the period of life when a man 
is most adapted to execute a perma- 
nent work of literary art. 

Wieland gave lessons to his pupil 
as assiduously as they could be admi- 
nistered to an heir of rank, who was 
much his own master; and he endea- 
youred to call in the help of more 
attractive arts of instruction. For the 
seventeenth birthday of the hereditary 
prince, he wrote an opcratical inter- 
lude, which succeeded admirably on 
the stage, called “‘ the Choice of Her- 
cules,” of which the poetry may be 
compared with that of **Comus,” and 
for which the charming music was 
composed by Schweitzer. ‘ Rosa- 
mond” and ‘* Midas” were translated 
at this period from the English by 
Wieland, for the stage of Weimar; 
and the fine serious drama of “ Al- 
cestes” was written, which is the 
earliest tragic opera extant in the 
German tongue. The poetry, although 
ls greatest beauties are transplanted 
from Euripides, deserves admiration ; 
and, if hastily ridiculed by Goéthe, 
‘aught him at least the style of his own 

Iphigenia.” An elegant dissertation 
on the theory of the operatical drama 
is prefixed to the text. 


(To be continued. ) 


<a 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
HISTORICAL SKETCH of the POOR, the 
PRISONS, the INSTITUTIONS of BENE- 
FICENCR, and the HOSPITALS, in GER- 
MANY; by DR. FRIEDLANDER. 
EARLY all the institutions 
“mom ae In favour of the poor 
oan +. origin at a very remote 
a and do not begin to afford any 
‘st for history until their impor- 


tanee js re 
is rendered more ceenerally 
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remarkable: I shall not, therefore, 
stop long to examine the origin of the 
establishments of beneficence; re- 
searches on this subject have been 
made in Germany analogous to those 
which have been done in France. In 
this, as in every thing else, nations. 
often dispute the priority. At all 
events, the history of the progress of 
all the institutions, both civil and reli- 
gious, in favour of the poor, does not 
fail to present sufficient interest to the 
public curiosity. : 

In Germany, as in other civilized 
countries of Europe, we must distin- 
guish the original state of things, in 
which all were governed by custom or 
despotism, the epoch of the introduc- 
tion of Christianity, that of Protes- 
tantism, and the modern times when 
society begins to reform its codes, 
according to the actual wants of the 
people, and to establish its administra- 
tion on the principles of political 
economy, or, if my readers wish it, of 
a constitutional monarchy. 

In the origin, the master might 
easily rid himself of the person who 
annoyed him, unless he was moved by 
a feeling of attachment and pity inhe- 
rent in human nature ; the most simple 
method was to drive him away. We 
do not often feel much sympathy when 
we are not ourselves in easy circum- 
stances; and again, at the present 
day, it is not the most suffering class 
which is the most compassionate. It 
is only when society begins to acquire 
comforts that institutions also arise 
fur those who are deprived of them ; 
they, at the same time, render mea- 
sures of police necessary. 

At the epoch of the introduction of 
Christianity, Christians must have 
found themselves, in the uncivilized 
countries of the north, obliged to solicit 
assistance from those who surrounded 
them. The church, in each nation, 
encouraged alms by degrees; and, 
what one would not do for the love of 
his neighbour, he was obliged to do it 
for the love of God, and to obtain a 
reward in the other world. Charitable 
individuals no longer thought, after 
fulfilling this holy duty, as to the man- 
ner in which the alms were employed: 
the result was, that those who preached 
beneficence became beggars them- 
selves, and consumed the greatest 
part of the revenues. It is known 
that, from the fifth century of the 
Christian era, the people had to eom- 
plain of the infidelity of the —- ~ 
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tics of an inferior class, who adminis- 
tered legacies and other property be- 
longing to the poor. The establish- 
ment of cardinal deacons by the popes 
did not long stop the abuses; and the 
Clementine of the council of Vienna, 
in 1311, in which the ecclesiastics were 
deprived of the administration of the 
property of the poor, had not, until a 
very late period, and especially in the 
time of the Council of Thirty, in 1547, 
any influence on the institutions of 
Germany. We find the commence- 
ment of this influence in the formula of 
the reformation of Charles V. given to 
Augsbourg in 1548, in which it ordains 
to re-establish the hospitals fallen into 
ruin, and to make restitution of a 
fourth of the revenues of the churches, 
and the convents of the poor, to which 
they originally belonged. Although 
the clergy had still for a long time 
preserved the high direction which 
was attributed to it, they no longer 
displayed the same eagerness to keep 
it, and the distribution of the revenues 
fell entirely among the hands of the 
laity, who, without proceeding in it 
with much method, nevertheless did 
not allow them to be taken away from 
their original destination, It is curious 
to learn, that they excluded the nobles 
and the military from this direction, 
by the specious 1eason, that they 
ought to avoid all occasion for repri- 
mmanding them, 

In the southern part of Germany, 
which is the richest and most fertile, 
there were a great many convents. 
After the crusades, there were also 
established a number of new hospitable 
orders. ‘The Brothers of Mercy, ori- 
ginally from Spain, and the Hospitable 
Sisters of St. Elizabeth, the daughter 
of André II. king of Hungary, are the 
congregations which were multiplied 
the most in Austria, Bavaria, and the 
other parts of the south of Germany. 
"There are some of them preserved 
until this day, although their influence 
has diminished since the establishment 
of new institutions, better adapted 
to the present times. 

The north of Germany, less favoured 
by its climate, owes the foundation of 
these establishments to the Teutonic 
knights, who found themselves under 
the necessity of building hospitals 
and lazarettoes, to make up for the 
lew resources of the country. Count 
eta who had made a journey to 

alestine with the Bishop of Halber- 
stadt, founded some at Koeningsberg 


and at Frankfort on the Oder, Whe 

the population augmented by d =“ 
we find princes also creating establish, 
nents of instruction and of p 


. hag > -e iety, and 
private individuals bequeathing 


cies in the cities. leg. 

At the period of the Reformation, , 
new turn was given to beneficence. 
But these legacies, limited jn thei; 
nature, were yet crippled by the pe. 
culiar conditions which each bene. 
factor imposed; and, as there were 
almost as many particular directions 
as there were legacies, the result was 
great expenses of administration, and 
little regularity in the distribution. 
Already, towards the end of the seven. 
teenth century, the government sought 
in vain to unite these different lega. 
cies ;* respect for the will of the testa- 
tors, and, more than that, private inte- 
rests, placed insurmountable obstacles 
to it. There was always a certain 
suspicious jealousy, which tended to 
prevent the government from invading 
the rights of private individuals, 
Thus, for instance, Frederick the 
Great wishing to send the child of an 
invalid into an orphan hospital of 
Magdeburgh, the magistrate opposed 
it, because this child was deformed, 
whereas the hospital was destined for 
children of sound body. The king 
bestowed eulogies on this resistance, 
and soon after consecrated a very 
considerable sum for the erection of 
another hospital. It was not until a 
later period, and towards the middle 
of the last century, that some amelio- 
ration has been obtained by the union 
of several institutions under one gene- 
ral direction. At the same epoch, new 
institutions were established, which 
have in general diffused more inlor- 
mation on the state of the poor, ant 
on the manner of providing for their 
wants. 

Holland and England appear to 
have preceded the rest of Europe ™ 
this respect; the system of industry 
which is chiefly developed in those 
countries, by augmenting the popula- 


tion, has also increased the number of 


the poor, and, at the same time, Z 
means for relieving them. The study 
of political economy, and the develop: 
ment of the principles of liberty 4m 
the constitution, have not a little con 


_.dL—7?Hne 
* In the year 1687, Frederick- William 


; wi ls mi- 
I. created a special magistracy ' @ 
nister the goods of the poor. 
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+ tod to these ameliorations. It is 
tre Switzerland that the first impulse 
given to Germany appears to have been 
‘erived. The Economical Society of 
Berne published, in its Memoirs of 
1762, an account of the means adopted 
at Yverdun, to put a stop to mendicity 
in the city and bailiwicks. The pastor 
Resewitz, who was then at Copen- 
hagen, drew attention to this subject 
by the publication of a little work, 
which appeared in 1769. He had 
been struck with the manner in which 
the French refugees administered as- 
sistance to the poor, and prevented 
mendicity. These refugees, who 
brought the arts and industry along 
with them, knew also very well the 
mode of guaranteeing themselves from 
misery. A similar fate carly awakened 
in them a spirit of association, and this 
spirit naturally led to reciprocal ajds 
and more general principles of admi- 
nistration, M. Resewitz from that 
time felt that the free and anseatic 
towns, whose magistrates, chosen 
among the citizens, brought in the 
exercise of their power more public 
spirit and sentiments of a more pater- 
nal kind, might also, better than any 
others, imitate similar institutions. 
Their continual intercourse with Hol- 
Jand and England put it in their 
power to be the first to follow the de- 
velopment of those countries, and it 
was often the city of Hamburgh which 
gave, in modern times, lessons to the 
greatest states, as had already been 
done by the free city of Augsburgh, so 
llourishing in the time of Charles V. 
by the trade which it carried on with 
tue municipal cities of Upper Italy. 

Since the middle of the last century, 
all classes of the inhabitants, enjoying 
a carctul education, have more or less 
contributed to propagate principles of 
administration for the poor. LEcclesi- 
asics, Jurisconsults, physicians, men 
<ven whose profession did not call 
upon them to occupy themselves about 
this important matter, but who were 
“wate by a feeling of philanthropy, 
oo aboured at it in different direc- 
aoe Sr nag on the state of the 
com licat i. the rest, become more 
ni in th » in Proportion as we ad- 
is lethe pars examination, and there 
€an cont Te knowledge which 
shall me mute to solve them. We 
informed to what each of the best- 
able t classes of society has been 

» perlorm for the relief of huma- 
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nity. ‘The principal question, no 
doubt, was to find out the causes of 
poverty. 

Irreligion, or the absence of all reli- 
gious dogmas, in the lower classes, 
must naturally be regarded as the first 
cause of that dissolution of manners 
which engenders poverty. Respectable 
ecclesiastics have at all times devoted 
themselves to the propagation of reli- 
gious instruction, and the church 
accompanied it with abundant alms. 
But these alms only tended to aug- 
ment the number of beggars; and 
religion, which recals men to the con- 
templation of the Supreme Being, and 
which gives him courage and hope in 
periods of misfortune, cannot procure 
him that intelligence and address ne- 
cessary to furnish him with the means 
of existence. The principles of the 
purest morality, which more particu- 
larly fixes the relationship of man with 
his fellow-creatures, in like manner 
offer only powerless resources, unless 
we learn to perform a woik useful to 
ourseives and to suciety. Civil edu- 
cation, united to a moral and religious 
one, ought, consequently, to be consi- 
dered as the first means fur remedying 
poverty. 

Soon after the suppression of the 
Jesuits’ schools, the people of Bohe- 
mia felt the necessity of establishing 
primary schools in the small towns 
for the education of the lower classes, 
and of rendering them more proper 
for the education of individuals des- 
lined to industrious prefessions than 
the schools already existing. I know 
not to what epoch we are to ascribe 
the commencement of Sunday schools. 
If I mistake not, it was the Abbé 
Velliger who was the first, under Jo- 


-seph II., to establish the Normand 


schools of this kind. A respectable 
ecclesiastic, named Kindermaun, form- 
ed some in his village in the year 
1773; he conceived the idea of intro- 
ducing into these schools (probably 
from the knowledge which he had of 
the wants and wishes of his country,) 
a more regular exercise of church- 
music, and a more careful practice of 
calograpby. In this manner he drew 
the attention of the peasants, and, by 
degrees, created schools, which were 
called Schools of Industry, for those 
persons who devoted themselves to a 
trade. Count Bouquoi favoured these 
institutions on his estates; his exam- 
ple was followed by many others, and 
Maria Teresa rewarded — 
ry 
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by ennobling him, and adding to his 
name the title of Schulstein (the foun- 
dation-stone of schools); she even 
levied, in favour of these kinds of 
primary establishments, a moderate 
fee on all estates which exceeded the 
sum of 300 florins. At the period of 
the establishment of these schools, out 
of 200,000 children susceptible of re- 
ceiving instruction, there were only 
14,000 who received it effectively; in 
1789, they already reckoned 158,767 
out of 259,000; and I love to believe 
that it is to these precious institutions 
that is due the moral superiority of 
this province of Austria over many 
others,—a superiority recorded by a 
statistical table, containing the extract 
of crimes committed in the various 
parts of this vast empire. Similar 
schools have however been established, 
with more or less zeal, in the other 
provinces. At more recent periods 
the Austrian government have also 
created chairs for the instruction of 
children in various universities, and 
in the seminaries of bishops, in order 
to form institutions, and to diffuse the 
progress which the divers methods of 
instruction have made, so as to avoid 
the reproach which is made to the 
institutions of this country for remain- 
ing Stationary. 

Primary schools of industry, similar 
to those which I have just cited, were 
established in 1784, by Professor Sex- 
trole, and, above all, by M. Wage- 
mann, pastor at Gottingen; and were 
soon spread into the other small towns 
and villages to the north of Germany. 
it is to be remarked, that there was 
introduced into this establishment a 
true method of mutual instruction. 
bis respectable pastor bean at first 
to form, among the children who enter- 
ed into his school of industry, five boys, 
to whom he added others by degrees, 
in proportion as the first were capable 
ot becoming masters themselves. 

The people of Hanover, Mayence, 
Munster, K uld, and Salzbourg, soon 
followed this example; and the Prince 
and Bishop of Wurzbourg and Bam- 
leiguiird hince eee 
aan ser — by his enlighten- 
of ra waka é — re oe system 
pr + pr ry thing which could 
the education of th ae _ 

© poor in his states 


Was Instiluted after the Wisest and the 
most clevated principles. He pro- 


posed a prize, in 1789, on this ques 
tie eae , Ares j ’ . _ 
Ion W hat are the Cuttes of cevle- 


siastics in relation to their parishioners 
in general, and to the poor in parti- 
cular?” Forty-six answers to the 
question arrived from all parts, show. 
ing the zeal which the ecclesiastics 
displayed to contribute to the prize, 
Two essays were crowned. The same 
prince founded another prize, on the 
means of establishing the administra. 
tion of the poor in the duchy of Bam. 
berg; and he reserved for himself, 
besides, the faculty of bestowing in the 
country, encouragements to those 
persons who, without the talent ne. 
cessary for contending for the prize, 
should have contributed to the good 
of their communities. The result of 
this excellent administration was, that 
from 1769 to 1778 there were reckoned 
1,523 criminals; and from 1789 to 
1798 only 765. In the Magazine of 
M. Wageman, which is particularly 
directed to these matters, the most 
ample information is to be found. 

In other places, enlightened philan- 
thropists promoted and seconded, also, 
with all their efforts, every thing 
which could contribute to the educa- 
tion of the poor; and Prussia cites 
honourably M. de Rochow, who at an 
early period established schools, better 
organised, for the poor of his village; 
an example which was propagated, not 
only in various private domains, but 
also in all places where there were 
soldiers in garrison: this establishment 
of schools for the children of soldiers 
dates its origin in Prussia from the 
year 1692. . ; 

Poverty and mendicity have at all 
times called forth attention; but this 
subject has never been examined with 
more impartiality and humanity than 
since the epoch indicated In = 
memoir. The public are not vo 
occupied with education, propery 
speaking ; the Society for the range 
gation of Arts and useful Trades, 4 
Hamburgh, has excited attention on 
every thing which concerns the ee 
of industry, and the shackles —_ ‘ 
has experienced. They have aie 
wards examined the means employe 
for remedying misery, and have iil 
the inefficacy of ill-collected ane! ‘ 
distributed alms; they have wg 
voured to find out what were r= 
duties of states towards the poor, wo 
innumerable projects have beeD 0 
sented on this subject; they have, le 
short, distinguished the means suita : 
for great or smal] towns. pre 
Busch, Reimarus, Gunther, and Vor at 
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. burgh; Count Rumford, in 
at Hamburg, treat- 
Ravaria; and many others, have tre 
ed the various questions of which these 
subjects are composed; and the la- 
pours of the two last are not unknown 
in this country.* ; 

The means of preventing poverty 
have naturally been the first object 
of research. Since the mathematical 
labours of Euler, Widows Funds 
and Insurance Companies have prodi- 
giously multiplied in the north of 
Germany. The works of Krutter and 
Teteus appear to have greatly contri- 
buted to their propagation; at a later 
period, these institutions have been 
often attacked and defended. Their 
solidity depends not only on an exact 
knowledge of the laws of mortality in 
general, but also on that law of mor- 
tality peculiar to each of the classes, 
and to each of the various states 
which take the most part in it. ‘These 
funds, which have suffered much in 
the late wars, where nothing was re- 
spected, appear to be restored to 
favour; the pastors of Berlin had 
already a Widows Fund, so far back 
as the year 1635. The revenues of the 
lottery of that city belong to the Sol- 
diers Widows Fund. The professors 
of Gottingen established a Widows 
Fund for their wives, in the year 1743; 
other institutions have been founded 
for the relief of the laborious class, by 
loans of money without interest, in 
periods of distress. In all the towns 
of any note in Germany, there are 
Saving Banks for domestics and work- 
men. At Vienna prizes for virtuous 
conduct are distributed to the former, 
When they have distinguished them- 
selves for their fidelity and long 
services. These funds for the relief 
of the poor are generally administered 
by the most respectable magistrates ; 
and the manner in which the property 
of minors is regulated merits to be 
Offered as an example. We find, in 
the collection already cited of M. 
Ms ancois de Neufchateau, the descrip- 
On of a Similar fund established at 


eee 





*o 

the b a the works of Count Rumford, and 
the ection of Memoirs published under 
lean "Thee of M. Francois de Neufcha- 
valent '¢ mode of collecting alms pre- 
record “J Munich is worthy of being 
meenel en there pass daily in the streets 
‘nape arts, for the purpose of receiving 

the houses the remains of bread, 


Meat, and bo) singe 
ms 1es —~to ry . « 
poor families” be distributed among 
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Berlin. The establishment of pawn- 
brokers was founded in that city by 
a family of French refugees in 1692. 

While passing in review the various 
philanthropic establishments, we en- 
counter the Foundling Hospitals, those 
of Orphans, and those of Industry. 
We find in the same collection of M. 
Frangois de Neufchiteau, a transla- 
tion of the article Foundlings, taken 
from the German Encyclopedia of M. 
Krunitz: this article contains some 
very interesting details. The Suciety 
of Industry at Hamburgh had pro- 
posed this question— Whether the 
education of children in the Orphan 
Asylum was preferable to their being 
placed out in schools?” The prize 
was adjudged to the one who decided 
in favour of the latter. Several cities 
in Germany, however, have Foundling 
Hospitals; such as Cassel, Nurem- 
berg, Hamburgh, and Vienna. In 
this last establishment they have begun 
to follow the example of Paris, and 
some diminution of mortality has been 
derived from it. In Prussia they are 
by no means favourable to these insti- 
tutions: the laws of that country 
require that a mother should nurse her 
own child; and, if there is an absolute 
impossibility in doing so, and that the 
mother is incapable of paying the 
monthly nurse, a guardian is given to 
the child, and the poor’s fund is 
applied to for its maintenance. The 
laws are besides very severe against 
the reputed father of the child, and 
condemn him to farnish an alimentary 
pension. 

As to the Orphan Asylums, destined 
for children a little more advanced in 
age, there have existed some at Augs- 
burgh from the sixteenth century. 
M. Jean Falk, at Weimar, a man 
remarkable for his beneficence, who 
had lost his four children in conse- 
quence of the last wars, devoted 
himself, since the year 1813, to the 
laudable object of searching for the 
children of soldiers who had fallen in 
defence of their country, and sent 
them to learn various trades. His 
efforts were attended with extraordi- 
nary success. More than 500 have 
already issued from these schools ; and 
he proposes to employ them in the 
erection of a small chapel, for which 
he now receives voluntary coniribu- 
tions. The collection of M. Frangois 
de Neufchateau contains a notice on 
the Orphan Asylum = founded — by 
Franck, and on the life of its x 
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This asylum was established ata period 
when ideas of devotion were consi- 
dered as the fundamental principle of 
education: itis well known of what 
utility this house has been for forming 
ecclesiastics and teachers. The esta- 
blishments of a more modern date 
have been more specially conceived 
with the view of favouring trades and 
industry : they are less occupied with 
the instruction of the Latin language. 
There exists, however, an immense 
number of fellowships for those who 
devote themselves to the higher 
studies. 

The Houses of Industry for volun- 
tary workmen, were at first generally 
united to those where persons were 
placed upon whom labour was imposed 
as a punishment; and one of the 
greatest ameliorations which have 
Since been made in them, is the esta- 
blishing a marked distinction between 
these two classes. Labour given to 
the poor has constantly diminished 
the number of them. At Hamburgh, 
in 1788, there were reckoned 9,757 
poor in a population of 130,000 souls ; 
in 1798, there were only 6,013. ‘There 
is generally a difficulty felt in choosing 
an occupation within the reach of 
very one, and which does no injury 
to the industry of private individuals. 

—— 

For the Monthly Magazine. 
SOME ACCOUNT of the ISLAND of ST. 

MICHAEL, one of the AzoREs. 
Lik groupe of Azores, or Western 
. Islands, in the Atlantic Ocean, 
which are situated between 37° and 
395° of latitude, and belong to Portn- 
gal, are occasionally visited by vessels 
on their voyage to the Indies, or cir- 
cumnavigating the globe: but we 
seldom find any voyager examining 
them with a curious eye. ° 
_Dr. Webster, an American physi- 
cian, embarked on a voyage to these 
islands, to investigate their natural 
history, particularly that of the island 
of St. Michael, which is the largest. 
Independently of his geological re- 
searches, his remarks extend to the 
moral state of the Archipelago, which 
- the exact type of what it was three 
see is, nearly station- 
civilization ues 4 0 the prozress of 
. nowledge in Europe. 
.. _ Portuguese colonies, as in 
reemiccng amoation would have 
amechorations w "oY oe revolution ; 
af disconcerting # oe pore 
= the present order of 
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things. It is not long since Chairs 
were introduced into the Azores, ¢jj 
then theislanders saton their haunches 
for this, and other conveniences, they 
are obliged to the English and Ame. 
ricans. Their furniture, all of Porty. 
guese manufacture, was as heavy and 
incommodious as they existed at the 
time of the colonization of the Archi. 
pelago. ‘The morgados or proprietors 
knew not what to do either with thei 
time or their money: the former was 
passed in eating, drinking, and sleep. 
ing; and the latter they hid in the 
earth. With these privileged occupa. 
tions, they considered themselves as 
much superior to the rest of the inha- 
bitants. Reading and writing formed 
a branch of knowledge rather uncom. 
mon ; and, to pass for an accomplished 
person, it was sufficient to have by 
heart a few formule of devotion. In- 
deed it was of little use to leam to 
read, as no books were allowed to 
circulate freely, except a few prayer- 
books. The monks exercised a powet 
no less stupid than despotic over the 
mind and intellect: no publication 
could be introduced without their 
permission, and all French works were 
proscribed in mass. uP 

The ecclesiastical state thriving the 
best in these islands, they swarmed 
with priests and monks, most of whom 
had no other occupation than that 
assigned them by their offices. Several 
made themselves useful in families; 
they also sung modinhas, a sort ol 
songs, accompanying them with the 
guitar; and could play at billiards: 
these were the most knowing of theit 
order. Music, in general, is familiar 
to the islanders, and many Tse to 
excellence in it. ; 

Dr. Webster quotes a curious “ 
ample of mummery exhibited by 
clergy of St. Michael, in relation to 4 
peasants. At the festival of the Hoy 
Ghost, which lasts seven weeks, and , 
celebrated in every parish, the Pie 
every Sunday at high mass, a 3 
crown of silver on the head ” the 
peasant, previously elected by ne 
people; a sceptre was put into > 
hand; he was made to sit under » 
canopy, during the rest of the — 
service; and then proclaimed a 
rador. On leaving the church, 
multitude escorted him home, nk 
tering flowers in his passage: a he 
receiving the benedictions whic - 
liberally distributed, waving his <P" 
tre. lis cottage was repanne ed, 
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washed, painted, and garnished with 
branches of myrtle and bouquets of 
flowers. ‘The people passed the rest 
of the day, and most of the night, in 


singing, dancing, and firing rockets: 
these rejuicings Were continued on the 
other Sundays before the cottage. All 
this time the peasant-king kept the 
crown and sceptre in the best chamber 
of his dwelling, on a silver plate, and 
lighted wax-tapers before them, as 
sacred objects. On the seventh Sun- 
day he repaired, early in the morning, 
to a building called a theatre, one 
similar to which is in every parish of 
the island. ‘There bread and wine 
was placed before him, and he remain- 
ed there till night, during which time 
the peasants were bringing. bread, 
wine, eggs, poultry, &c. for his bene- 
diction: some were distributed at 
night among the poor. On the same 
day, the people elected the emperor 
for the year following, who till his 
inauguration has, every week, his 
friends and acquaintance about him, 
making merry. 

These divertisements, and a crowd 
of religious fétes, are the only. recrea- 
tions the clergy and the morgades 
allow to the oppressed peasants, who 
have no chance of bettering the con- 
dition of their families but by burying 
their sons and daughters in the nume- 
rous convents of these islauds. 

Agriculture here is in its infancy: 
the government gave it no encourage- 
ment, and one part of the proprietors 
draw to Portugal the rent of their 
lands, which they never visit. Hap- 
pily, the climate of the Azores is so 
benignant, and the soil so fertile, that 
but little exertion is requisite to enjoy 
the biessings of life. ‘here are two 
harvests in a year, and almost all the 
Vegetables of Europe might be-advan- 
tagcously introduced. The farina- 
ceous root of yam forms the main 
ny sustenance; oranges, lemons, 
erepes, bananas, melons, figs, pome- 
agear, goyavas, abound; in Decem- 
ih oe the air is perfumed 
= sie et, the myrtle, and 
tropical ae and different 
a individeeiae les adorn the gardens 
wa shou and some experiments 
might be cult - Cone ;, Ais aan 
would “a ae with suceess. .. It 
Seater abun a ‘ to, find anywhere “ 
shellish ay png and vuricty of fish, 
Michael. mich lan on the coasts of St. 
known in ii venomous animal is 

Pena S and. | 
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Of late, the commercial relations of 
the Azores with the English and 
Americans have been extended, and 
a considerable exportation has taken 
place of oranges and lemons. In the 
quintas, or Orange-groves, every tree 
yields annually 6 or 8,000 oranges or 
lemons: 26,000 are known to have 
been gathered from a single tree. ‘The 
morgados, to whom speculation would 
be a fatigue, sell the produce to 
English or American merchants, whose 
agents travel about the country, pur- 
chasing all the fruits, even on the 
trees, before they are ripe; sometimes 
this forestalling speculation is upset 
by blasts of wind. The embarkation 
of fruit for England and America, 
commences in November, and lasts 
till the month of May. In this inter- 
val, fifty ships have been seen loading 
at once. Dr. Webster calculates the 
annual exports of fruit at 50 or 
60,000 chests: what remain in the 
island he rates at 40,000. 

The soil of the island is covered 
with lavas and volcanic productions 
of every kind; and in several places 
the concussions and dislocations con- 
sequent on such cruptions, and on 
earthquakes, may le distinctly recog- 
nized. ‘The Peak of Fire, whose very 
name announces what the mountain 
has been, now overlooks a fertile soil, 
produced by the decomposition of the 
volcanic matter, covering its quondam 
lava. 

Dr. Webster visited some caverns 
in the island, that are bristled with 
stalactites of black lava; the walls are 
hung round with it, like tapestry, but 
in furms the most curious imaginable. 
On the coast of the island there is a 
volcano which continues its eruptions, 
but these are only manifested by thick ~ 
of smoke, and occasional 
lavas, projected from under the waters 
of the sea, with which its fires are on 
a level. 

The mineralogist may collect in the 
island of St. Michael a great variety 
of minerals, altered by fire; these are 
detailed and reduced hy Dr. Webstér 
into a methodical shape. He is con- 
cise in his description of the other 
islands, which greatly resemble that 

of St. Michael, and are less interesting. 
He only allots a few lines to the island 
of Gratiosa, which excites a suspicion 
that M. de Chateaubriand, a French 
writer, has overcharged. his colours; he 
having made it the subject of an en- 
tertaining pamphlet. 
re ye 
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To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, sae 

N these complaining times, it is the 

duty of every one, who is fortunate 
enough to detect imposition, to expose 
it, as well as he is able, to public 
observation: for which reason, I have 
for some time past been anxious to 
call your attention to a subject doubt- 
less interesting to a large portion of 
the people of England, viz. the exor- 
bitant demand made by innkeepers, 
&e. for wine. As brevity may, per- 
haps, be my greatest recommendation 
to your readers’ perusal, I will proceed 
to lay before you a few particulars, 
which, I trust, will so effectually ex- 
pose this long-established and unwar- 
rantable overcharge, as, if possible, to 
remedy the evil, by inducing your 
readers to resist, or at least to dispute, 
the payment of it. 

What led me to make the following 
statement, was a circumstance that 
occurred to me, some time since, at an 
inn, where I had occasion to remain 
for a few days. When my bill was 
brought, I found seven shillings per 
bottle charged for port-wine. It is 
perhaps needless to say, I was sur- 
prised at the demand, and instantly 
expostulated with it; but to no 
avail: for, after the usual encomiums 
un the quality of the wine, he broke 
forth with such volubility upon the 
cnormous expenses to which an inn- 
keeper was subject, rent, taxes, &c. 
that I (naturally nervous,) was soon 
reconciled to the payment,—not with- 
out a determination to enquire into it 
at some future period. This, then, 
which I am now about to lay before 
you, is the result of my enquiry. Itis 
a matter of surprise to me, that the 
subject should not have ‘been noticed 
before through the medium of the pub- 
lic press, especially when every one 
must observe the reduced prices at 
Which wines are constantly quoted in 
the markets. Upon referring back to 
the year 1812, I find the price of port- 
wine to be 130/. per pipe, and it was 
then usual for innkeepers to charge 
six shillings per bottle, as at present: 
but now, when a wine-merchant does 
not ask more than 95/. per pipe, it still 
maintains is old retail price. This 
an IS sufficient to prove, that 

sit to be a reduction of at 


least one shilling per bottle ; but I will 
however, support my assertion by cal- 
culating, as fairly as possible. the 
profit that would arise from a pipe of 


rt, Supposing it sold at five shin; 
0 bottle, and computing ae wines 
to a gallon; and, even at that tat 
shall find it very considerable. ' 
138 gallons (1 pipe), 
5 bottles (1 gallon), 


690 bottles (1 pipe), 
5 shillings per bottle, 


20) 3440 








£172 10 
95 0 prime cost deducted, 





£77 10 

This surplus, then, will not Satisfy 
the innkeeper; but, by adding one 
shilling per bottle, brings it to 119), 
per pipe. This, without exaggeration, 
I positively declare to be a correct 
statement; for it is well known, that 
what is retained at the bottomof each 
bottle, when decanted, fully com- 
pensates the time it has laid in the 


cellar. C. 
rec 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


R. Martuus says, “There is 
nothing so absolutely unavoid- 
able in the progress of society as the fall 
of wages, that is, such a fall as, com- 
bined with the habits of the labouring 
classes, will regulate the progress of 
population according to the means of 
subsistence :” (on Rent, page 19.)— 
This is a strange sentence ; but the 
following is more so :—‘“ It may be laid 
down, therefore, as an incontrovertible 
truth, that as a nation reaches aby 
considerable degree of wealth, and 
any considerable fulness of popula- 
tion, which wealth cannot take place 
without a great fall in the profits of 
stock and the wages of labour,” &c. 
(on Rent, page 20;) the result 1S, 
that, whether we become poor OF rich, 
wages must fall. : 
Mr. Mill takes a different view:— 
“It thus appears that, if population 


increases without an increase of oe 
tal, wages fall; and that, if cap! 

increases without an increase of sly 
lation, wages rise.” ( Elements 4 P ° 1 
tical Economy, page 27.) Ifso, capital 
has declined, for wages have — 
yet Mr. Malthus and Mr. Ricardo ned 
that capital has increased. Mr. ¥ rm 
also says, “If, on the other basi,” 
were the natural tendency of pop® 1 
tion to increase faster than -—. 
there would be a perpetual tendeny 
in wages to fall, and that the por: o. 











na d to increase faster 
3 a tendency to 
roger is proved by the great 
body of the poor being poor and — 
able.” If this be true, wages shou 
be always lowest in newly-planted 
countries, as in them capital 1s scarce ; 
et we find wages greater in America 
than in England, where, 1m comparison 
to the population, the capital is ten 
times greater ; and in Van Dieman's 
land, where there 1s no capital com- 
paratively, wages of common labourers 
are so high as seven shillings and 
ixpence. 
The general rule is, that the more 
men can give the more they will give : 
hence the richest country pays the 
greatest wages. But there is a rule 
greater than this,—the supply and the 
demand; all other rules are modifica- 
tions of this, depending on circum- 
stances, occasions, &c. 

a 


For the Monthly Magazine. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF CONTEM- 
PORARY CRITICISM. 
NO. XXIX. 
Quarterly Review. No. 55. 

|’ the maxim of our great poet be 

admitted, that ‘spirits are not 
finely touched but to fine issues,” few 
persons have to answer for a more 
wanton abuse of talents, which, pro- 
perly directed, might claim our gtati- 
tude in as high a degree as our admi- 
ration, than the conductors of this 
journal. We never open its pages 
without recognizing the stamp of abi- 
lities of the first order, accompanied 
by a lamentable defence of the 
most flagrant abuses and most perni- 
cious principles. The present number 
presents no exception to the general 
character of the Review. In vitupera- 
tion and malignity it falls short of none 


of its predecessors; and no opportu-— 


nity is neglected of manifesting its in- 
veterate and virulent opposition to all 
that is honourable and liberal in public 
Spirit and sentiment. 

It opens with a notice of M. L’ Abbé 
Gregoire’s History of the Religious 
Sects that have arisen from the com- 
mencement of the last century to the 
Present period. Mr. Gregoire is the 
e«bishop of Blois, an orthodox Catho- 
wd fven to bigotry, whose natural 
~ eoienes of feeling has to sustain, 
a of this history, a singular 
relies . with the dogmatism of his 
of — creed, He is, in fact, one 
rn well-meaning zealots, whose 

“mation induces them to as- 
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sign to the Deity, qualitics which 
they would shudder at the thought of 
attributing even to their worst personal 
enemics. His history exhibits a most 
melancholy and deplorable picture of 
the baneful effects which religious 
fanaticism, and misguided zeal, have 
produced upon the human species. 
In contemplating the examples of this 
nature, furnished by the numerous 
sects which have sprung up within the 
Short space of little more than a cen- 
tury, we are at a loss whether to won- 
der most at the impudent impostures 
attempted upon the world, or the easy 
faith which has enabled all of them to 
meet with some degree of success. 
The Reviewer is, indeed, justified in 
observing, that, while ‘‘ such is the cre- 
dulity of mankind, no quack can be too 
ignorant, no religious enthusiast too in- 
sane, to obtain followers.” Nor is it 
less remarkable that the disciples of 
every sect have generally displayed a 
zeal in its behalf, and a willingness to 
undergo sufferings and privations in 
its cause, exactly proportioned to the 
absurdity and unreasonableness of its 
doctrines. M. Gregoire gives an 
authentic account of four nuns, who 
actually endured crucifixion, some of them 
during three hours, in support of the 
pretended miracles wrought at the 
tomb of the Deacon Paris! ‘Who 
from true worship’s gold can separate 
the dross?” We turn with a sigh from 
the contemplation of that strange cre- 
dulity, which has rendered man in 
every age the ready dupe of successive 
impostors, and which appears to destine 
him to be eternally the “ poor child of 
doubt and hope, whose faith is built on 
reeds.” In this article, the critic has 
executed his task in an able and inter- 
esting manner, and has, on the whole, 
evinced tolerable impartiality, although 
the ““No Popery” spirit occasionally 
betrays itself,in some severe reflections 
on M. Gregoire’s Anti-Protestantism. 
The notice of the Works of the Right 
Honourable Sir Charles Hanbury Wil- 
liams, appears introduced principally 
for the opportunity it affords of making 
a personal attack upon Mr. Jeffrey. 
This gentleman, it appears, edited the 
collection in question ; and, according 
to the statements of the Reviewer, be- 
sides having executed his editorial 
duty very negligently in a variety of 
instances, is chargeable witha want of 
good faith in representing himself, both 
in the title-page and preface, to have 
obtained his originals directly from the 
Hart 
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Earl of Essex, a grandson of Sir 
Charles: a representation which Mr. 
Jeflrey himself was afterwards com- 
pelled to retract in the public prints. 
We shall not stop to inquire whether 
this misconduct, which has excited the 
indignation of the critic, is altogether a 
terra incognita in editorship; but, when 
we look at the character of Sir 
Charles Williams, who, as an author, 
could certainly claim no higher praise 
than that of an easy writer of lam- 
poons, we are confirmed in the opinion 
we have already expressed, that the 
critic, in devising an article of some 
length to such a subject, has gone out 
of his way for the sole purpose of 
breaking a lance with Mr. Jefirey. 
And, if his assertions be correct, that 
‘these volumes are a disgrace to good 
manners, good morals, and literature,” 
that they “contain beastly and blas- 
phemous trash, and the grossest inde- 
cencics ever seen in print, with ex- 
pressions put into the mouths of the 
muses, which, at present, would not be 
used by common prostitutes ;” he 
would, surely, have best consulted his 
duty to the public, though not his party 
splecn, in wholly sappressing the no- 
tice of a publication, the injurious in- 
fluence of which must evidently be 
augimented by any increased degree of 
notoriety. 

The succeeding article is occupied 
with a Review of various Voyages and 
Travels in Egypt, Nubia, Sennaar, and 
other parts of Northern Africa. The 
strictures and remarks which it con- 
tains, are those of a discriminating ob- 
server, and a sound reasoner; and the 
writer has shown great acuteness in 
exposing the self-sufficiency, the ab- 
surd speculations, and practical errors, 
of M. Jomard, the editor. or principal 
manager,oi the French “ Grand Livre,” 
as it is called, on the subject of Egypt. 

An examination of M. Jouy’s 'l'ra- 
gedy of Sylla, which has been attended 
in Paris with a degree of success pre- 
eminently superior to that of any other 
modern French drama, is distinguished 
both by candour and acuteness, though 
we think the writer might have spared 
the a propos des bottes, in which he is 
so kindly anxious to convince us, in 
how high adegree the liberty of the 
press 1S enjoyed under the existing 
“rench government. Jn poetical cri- 
ticism, however, he is quite at home; 
and liaving, after a very lucid analysis 

agedy, conceded to M. Jouy 


of the tr 
the praise to Which his merits fully 
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entitle him, he makes some y 
comments on that want.of qd 
intense feeling observable in al 
tragedies. 

The fifth article embraces a reviey 
of different publications relating tg 
Java, Sumatra, and other parts of what 
is usually termed the Indian Archipe- 
lago. The superficial reasoning anq 
precipitate conclusions of Mr. Cray. 
furd’s history are justly animadverted 
upon; indeed, these faults are so cop- 
spicuous, as to disappoint the reader 
greatly in the expectations he migit 
reasonably have formed of the informa. 
tion to be gained from a person, who, 
as British resident at the Sultan of 
Java’s court, enjoyed such favourable 
opportunities for collecting valuable 
matcrials ; besides that they render the 
details, which he has given to the 
public, far less valuable than they 
might have been, as full dependence 
can hardly be placed upon them. 
The philological remarks by the writer 
of this article bear evident marks both 
of considerable ingenuity, and of a 
thorough acquaintance with the subject 
of discussion. 

Moore’s Irish Melodies have been s¢ 
long before the public, and are so well 
known to almost all persons, who pro- 
fess a taste cither for poetry or music, 
that the notice of them with which we 
are here presented, appears at once 
tardy and superfluous. Suflice it to 
say, that the critic, who seems to be 
fully aware of the unrivalled popula- 
rity which these productions have ob- 
tained, has apparently been actuated 
by a wish to add his mite of eulogy 
the tribute of praise which has long 
been universally paid to the first song- 
writer of almost any age. ; 

The Reviewer next takes cognizance 
of Mr. Whateley’s Bampton Lectures 
for the year 1822, which treat ood 
pally of the use and abuse ol me 
feeling in matters of religion, — 
if properly handled, pregnant = 
useful and intcresting reflections. me 
sidering the circumstances | U F 
which these Lectures were deliveree, 
and before what audience, W° i 
disposed to consider Mr. Whate ~ 
not only as a preacher of aa 
talent and considerable eloquence, 
as one more than usually pean 
from those prejudices and — 
views that have too often been y — 
reason imputed to persons we k 
his situation. Still we did te 
when we perused these discow? 
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that their 


ture as t 


champions Ot 
it seems, mistaken. 
though he bestows a warm tribute of 


contents were of such a na- 
9 satisfy the most zealous 
f orthodoxy ; but we were, 
The Reviewer, 


commendation on Mr. Whateley’s 
Lectures, taxes him with ultra-libera- 
lity on the topic of dissenters ; and, as 
we have not for the first time to learn 
what measure of liberality he himself 
would portion out to those that differ 
from him on any subject, we are not at 
all surprised at the objection he 
makes to Mr. Whateley. 

Some observations on the Poyais 
Loan, which is not improperly termed 
the Poyais Bubble, arising out of a no- 
tice of a book describing the country, 
may probably add something to the 
stock of information previously pos- 
sessed by those who may read it, by 
acquainting them with the situation of 
this said Poyais territory. But by in- 
troducing the mention of the Poyais 
business, the Quarterly Scribe was 
enabled to indulge in a sneer at the 
Chili, Peruvian, Columbian, and Spa- 
nish, loans ; and, through this channel, 
fo vent a portion of his treasured 
spleen, against the cause of freedom in 
general; a temptation much too al- 
luring to be withstood. 

The ninth article will be read with 
feclings of unmingled approbation by 
all who are advocates of genuine phi- 
lanthropy. It notices the Sixteenth 
Report of the African Institution, to- 
gether with the further papers printed 
by order of the House of Commons, on 
the subject of the slave-trade. Pro- 
ceeding from these data, it enters into 
an eloquent and luminous detail of the 
circumstances connected with the pre- 
sent state of this nefarious traffic ; and 
sugmatizes, with just indignation, the 
vpen disregard, or subtle evasion, by 
Which many of the European powers, 
particularly the Dutch, French, and 
Portuguese, have contrived to frus- 
trate, or to render in great measure 
hugatory, the benevolent and noble ex- 
trions of the British government and 
People to abolish a commerce so re- 
plete with atrocity, 

‘ce by Mr. YVebbs, a proctor 
me = Commons, on the Scrip- 
Vorce, which ebtal = pig = ra 
fifty pounds. ¢ ained a premium of 
noting Ch. rom the Socicty for pro- 
inces ristian Knowledge in the 
nai ¥ = St. David's, next occupies 
pictt a lon of the Reviewer, who has 

Y clearly proved, that the author 


th 
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is indebted, not only for many of his 
arguments, but, in a variety. of in- 
stances, for his language likewise, to a 
treatise on the same subject, entitled, 
‘* Nuptie Sacre,” written by- the 
learned Dy. Ireland, the present Dean 
of Westminster, in 1801, and which 
has recently been reprinted. 

The criticism which succeeds on M. 
Champollion’s letter to Mr. Dacier, 
relative to the Alphabet of phonetic 
hieroglyphics used by the ancient 
Egyptians, appears to us erudite and 
ingenious. It seems, however, satis- 
factorily to establish, both that M. 
Champollion’s discovery cannot lay 
claim to.the merit of novelty, having 
been in great measure anticipated by 
preceding writers, and that no further 
use can be made of his alphabet, than 
to furnish a clue for deciphering certain 
proper names that appear to have 
been written in it. 

We next come to one of the most 
disgraceful effusions with which ranco- 
rous party spirit ever polluted the 
press of a free country. It professes 
to be a review of ‘‘A Letter to his 
Mayesty George the Fourth, onthe Tem- 
per and Aspect of the Times ;” but, with 
a licence exceeding even that ordina- 
rily practised by the Quarterly critics, 
not a single allusion is made to the 
pamphlet from the beginning to the 
end of the article. Of its contents, 
however, a tolerable idea may be 
formed from its running title, ** Zhe 
Opposition,” upon which body it con- 
tains an attack, almost unexampled, 
even in this journal, for scurrilous 
abuse and virulent invective. We 
will not insult our readers by detain- 
ing them with any lengthened obser- 
vations on this piece of impotent ma- 
lignity, calculated to excite alternate 


feelings of pity and indignation. It is 


difficult to decide whether it is more 
odious or contemptible. It is labour- 
ed and turgid in its style, flimsy and 
feeble in its reasonings, coarse and 
foul in its attacks, monstrous and 
revolting in its inconsistencies. He 
stigmatises the radicals as revolu- 
tionists, and then endeavours to iden- 
tify the Whigs with the Radicals. He 
facetiously affects to believe, that the 
ministers must of all men be most 
earnest in their desire to promote the 
welfare, and accomplish the wishes, 
of the nation; and gravely assures us, 
that a Tory opposition would, from 
their principles, be less injurious to the 
state than onc composcd of Whigs. 

Lastly 
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Lastly, he is kind enough to intimate 
to the party opposed to his Majesty's 
ministers, in what manner they ought 
to conduct their opposition, to render 
it respectable. This spontaneous ad- 
vice is really too obliging! “ Fas est 
al hoste doceri ;”’ but we trust there 1s 
no reason to fear that those who inter- 
pose their salutary exertions between 
us and the possibility of an absolute 
government, will regulate their con- 
duct by the counsels of an antagonist, 
who seems to have written under the 

influence of hydrophobia. 
“ Ecce iterum Crispinus!” The next 
and concluding article is not at all 
unworthy of its predecessor. Osten- 
sibly, itis a review of different publi- 
cations that have appeared respecting 
Napoleon in exile; but, before he has 
proceeded a page, the reviewer gives 
us to understand, that it is the first- 
mentioned of these, Mr. O’Meara’s 
work, entitled the Voice from St. He- 
lena, which he has in view, and that 
all his artillery is to be directed aguinst 
its author; and he boasts, in advance, 
of the “decisive exposure he is about 
to inflict.” He has certainly used 
every effort for this purpose; for the 
whole of the article may be considered 
as decidedly and exclusively personal. 
Nothing is said to invalidate the details 
of Mr. O’Meara’s book, to justify the 
principle of Bonaparte’s detention, or 
to extenuate the conduct adopted to- 
wards the unfortunate prisoner. The 
sole object is to lower Mr. O’Meara’s 
character in public estimation, and to 
represent him as destitute of the qua- 
lities of a gentleman and a man of 
honour. For this purpose, insinuation 
and inuendo, selection and compa- 
rison, sophistry and suppression, are 
unsparingly employed. Letters of 
Mr. O’Meara’s are brought forward to 
falsify the details of his journal, and 
to make him the defamer of his own 
character. Aud we should be imita- 
ting the want of candour which we 
censure, did we not admit, that they 
appear to imply some incousistencies ; 
his te oe Me Certain instances, 
r } atements are at variance 
with his private letters. But we are 
hs wpe a — can be eflected, 
private correspondenc porn es -_ 
we doubt the result F : poe less — 
make a deliber: te me : privilege a" 
hands of siseemien Selection, in the 
shdiilen oul — SO experienced in 
5 Presentation as the 
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tion of being the chosen mark for the 






[April 
writers of the “Quarterly Reviey » 
Who will place reliance on such 
dence? Sic notus Ulysses? Ip ih 
mean time, we congratulate him 
the character of his work, which has 
compelled his enemies to direct all 
their malignity against the antho, 
personally ; and, in addition to othe 
unequivocal testimonies of his merit 
has entitled him to the proud distin. 
abuse of the ‘‘ Quarterly Review.” 
We now take leave of this jouma 
for the present, readily acknowledging 
its talent, but again deprecating it as 
a light, which but “leads to bewilder 
and dazzles to blind.” Not even the 
ability which at times distinguishes it 10 
could induce us to exclaim, “Talis | 
cum sis, utinam noster esses ;” for we 
are of opinion that, from the inveterate 


habit of **‘ making the worse appear NC 
the better reason,” the very idea of 

advocating a good cause would para- ' 
lyse the exertions of its writers: asthe 

celebrated Jonathan Wild, from being | te 
long addicted to furciferous practices,  4q 
candidly acknowledged, that he could v 


have no relish for any profit acquired 
by plain honesty. 
" 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazwe. 
SIR, 
I'EAR your correspondent of last 
month, on the new property of 
India-rubber, has been a little de- 
ceived by his ingenious friend the 
cabinet-maker, as to the manner ll 
which he converts it to a glue; for 
although, when strongly heated before 
a fire, its gluey appearance may have 
given rise to the idea, yet it will 
found, on experiment, that it never 
sets or hardens, which is not — 
essential quality, but an indispens@ ¢ 
requisite, in all glues. Your corres 
pondent is not well acquainted os 
the nature of the substance he spe 
aan 
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* It appears, for example, that od 
vate letter is quoted to invalidate aprp i 
fact ; but, though the days of the et 
agree, the date of the year 1s di pense 
Also, that to be enabled to keep this ony 
surgeon about his person, Napoleon ¢ ‘ 
sented that Mr. O’Meara might gratify . 
malice of his enemies by vilifyimg am — 
representing him ; and that their ie y 
presented no other alternative. Fu mi 
that an offieial agent offered him rain 
tion on his return home if he would ol 
from publication, and from apy — 


With the opposition, ol, 
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he ; 
ps thy to water is such, that it can- 
oot ~ compelled to dissolve in, or 


ith, it 1 f heat 
‘te with, it in any degree of 
which can be applied in the ordinary 


would have known that its 


, I can testify from experi- 
eS onl I firmly believe, that it 
will never, under any circumstances, 
unite with water in such a way as to 
form a useful glue. 

For a strong, firm, cheap glue, no- 
thing has yet been discovered superior 
to the best kind of that which is in 
general use ; and for a fine, clear, and 
transparent, kind, which will even unite 
glass, so as to render the fracture 
almost imperceptible, nothing is equal 
to isinglass boiled in spirits of wine. 

March 15, 1823. E. S. 

— 

For the Monthly Magazine. 

NOTES on @ VOYAGE in the HINDOSTAN 
CONVICT-SHIP a 1821. 

HF situation of offenders against 

the laws of their country, sen- 
tenced to transportation, being fre- 
quently a subject of discussion, and 
very few being acquainted with the 
precise mode in which that duty is 
carried into execution, a description 
of it will not be a matter of indifference 
to those who interest themselves in 
enquiries of so humane a tendency. 
Such persons, happily for the credit of 
our country, are more numerous in 
England than perhaps in all the rest 
of Europe put together. It is a new 
and uncommon species of merit, to 
hunt out crime for the purpose, not 
of increasing, but of ameliorating, 
punishment; of showing, that even in 
our justice we can be kind; and that 
human ature, in its lowest state of 
degradation, is not indifferent to us. 

The condition and discipline of our 
prisons is now almost, with numbers 
of our countrymen and countrywomen 
too, a species of employment of itself. 
Chere iS no problem in legislation 
more dificult than to provide fully 
and adequately, yet humanely, for 
Serious offences against the laws, and 
the peace and well-being of society. 
“ated with all her humanity, 
ilies 4 —_ determinedly to the 
has chief p to the present hour; but 
she ean y contented herself with sim- 

J ng the knot by hanging the 
ollender: we write our criminal laws 
in the blood of the victj a 
tio he viclims. The ques- 

N altocether is very momentous; of 
Course it is not m i “ene: 
ere: trar eant to be discussed 

* “ausportation, and penitentia- 
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ries, and the hulks, have all their 
advantages and defects; but the for- 
mer, after all, could it be rendered! 
less expensive to the country, would, 
in the present state of our population,. 
be certainly preferable. 

About the middle of June 1821, F 
went on-board the Hindostan, then 
lying in the Thames, and soon after. 
wards suiled for Portsmouth, where 
152 male convicts, chiefly from the 
midland and western counties, were 
embarked for a passage to Port Jack- 
son. I must confess there is something 
extremely uncomfortable in. the idea 
of being cooped-up, for months toge- 
ther, with such an abandoned set,—of 
receiving a cargo of crime,—an invest- 
ment of iniquity; besides the impres- 
sion of insecurity which their previous. 
lawless habits has a tendency to create, 
and which some desperate attempis 
have actually produced. They came 
on-board in divisions, and ironed; 
search is previously made for any 
arms or dangerous weapons they might 
have, to prevent accidents; but, not- 
withstanding evéry precaution, they 
contrive occasionally to secrete files, 
and pieces of metal, which they inge- 
niously convert to almost any purpose 
on emergency. The prison, as it is 
called, where they are immediately 
placed, occupies the whole of the be- 
tween-decks, that is, the deck below 
the upper deck,—from the after- 
hatchway to the foremast; thence to 
the bow forms the sick-birth, for such 
as are overtaken by disease ; and occa- 
sionally, by the good-nature of the 
officers, for persons who have once 
been in respectable situations in life, 
not marked by the deepest degree of 
depravity, and who behave well. Go- 
vernment admits, and perhaps wisely, 
no such distinction by its orders; all 
convicts fare and are treated alike: 
the responsibility for any such indul- 
gence rests with those who have 
charge. No merchandize is permitted 
to be taken on-board by any one, or 
for any purpose. The ship is char- 
tered for the express purpose of con- 
veying such criminals; and, after 
landing them, generally proceeds to 
India, for a cargo for her owners. 

The arrangement of the whole of 
the between-decks is as follows. The 
stern is occupied by the cabin of the 
surgeon-superintendant on the star- 
board side, and of the military officer 
commanding the troops on the lar- 
board; between them is a mess-place, 
where 
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where either or both may live, if they 
do not choose to do so with the cap- 
tain,—which latter plan is, however, 
cenerally adopted. Immediately be- 
fore the surgeon’s cabin are the mess 
and bed places for the seamen who 
work the vessel. On the other side, 
before the military officer’s cabin, are 
the same accommodations for the 
guard, consisting commonly of thirty- 
five or forty men, detachments going 
out to join different regiments in 
India, to which they are forwarded, as 
opportunities offer, from Port Jackson. 
A very wise regulation exists to sepa- 
rate the boy from the adult convicts. 
Their prison is therefore distinct, and 
stands, in general, immediately before 
the quarters of the guard, by the lar- 
board side, the door opening to the 
after-hatchway. Before this, on both 
sides, is the principal prison already 
alluded to, extending from the after- 
hatchway to the foremast, embracing 
the whole breadth of the ship. It is 
inclosed by a very strong partition or 
bulk-head, with a small door where 
required, which lets out only one 
person at a time, and a step just high 
enough for the length of the shackles 
on the legs. From the main and fore 
hatchways it is separated by strong 
upright stanchions of oak, placed an- 
gularly to each other, and thickly 
studded with nails, so that it is found 
impossible to saw, or otherwise divide 
them, by any implement they can 
secretly work, even if the space be- 
tween the stanchions, which is not 
more than an inch, permitted. On the 
whole, it is pretty secure, and rather 
ingeniously constructed; there are 
also loop-holes, for the guard, upon 
any desperate emergency, to fire into 
the prison: cases of this kind have 
occurred, though very rarely. In the 
centre part of the prison are long 
mess-tables, with forms, which are ge. 
nerally knocked down on reaching the 
tropics ; it being difficult, or impossible, 
among such persons, to keep any place 
clean Where there are fixtures. The 
cribs, or sleeping-places, are fixed to 
side, lying with their feet to the 
“stig Rage ‘ “- midships. 
Other large bot . of eg ence i 
barked fare ; ‘ : -— when —_ 
is therefore io om Every thing 
ve re done for convicts which 
circumstances permit, o hich 4! 
most considerate haw: r which the 
ie ins ees oe neepancnera require, 
rememberine ‘th mmodation ; always 
ing, that perfeet securit 
rity lo 


[Apritr, 
others is absolutely necegs 
that some inconveniences in the Con. 
fined limits of a ship are whol] 

. Y Ura. 
voidable. They are, however, feg 
than could be believed; to sailors - 
deed, they appear nothing at all os 

The whole care of these people 

~ 
their food, clothing, and cleanliness. 
their reward and punishment; the, 
cure in sickness, and security When 
well,—is entrusted to the Surgeon. 
superintendant, who supersedes the 
necessity and expense of a variety of 
other oflicers, which, under a different 
management, would be required. He 
is always a sargeon of the Royal Navy, 
—humane and attentive by profes. 
sional habits; and, being accustomed 
to the routine of service, of discipline, 
and subordination, is more fit than any 
other for the charge. Experience has 
proved this plan not only more econo- 
mical, but has totally removed the 
imputations previously advanced, of 
negligence, inhumanity, and pecul 
tion, or rather robbery, of the stipu- 
lated allowance of provisions, said to 
have been made by the masters of tle 
transports employed in this service. 
Tt was not an unfrequent occurrence, 
formerly, for even the convicts then- 
selves, who were selected to see justice 
done in this respect to their unhappy 
companions, to join, on being paid for 
it, in conniving at this injustice; at 
present, there is scldom any thing ol 
this kind attempted. To prevent, how- 
ever, the possibility of any such at- 
tempt, our surgeon adopted a very 
judicious plan, by changing the men 
so deputed every day: two from the 
first mess being appointed the first day, 
two from the second the next, and 9 
on, till the messes had been gone 
through; when the first mess was begun 
with again, only choosing two different 
men from the first. This obviates al 
complaint, on the part of the — 
respecting the quality (which is indee ; 
seldom complained of) or —. 
the provisions,—a fertile theme of de- 
clamation to all such persons, very 
often without the slightest cause. Z 
the navy, also, a part of the pe } 
officers,—such as quarter-mastcls, a 
jeants of marines, &c. attend oa ™ 
part of the crew, to see all ager 7 
weighed and examined. In ronson 
ships, it is scarcely necessary t0§ “7 


or" ae al e ol 
that the provisions are not I charg? ‘ 
the surgeon, but of the masters 
former is to superintend, and see J 
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tice done. The allowance }s “ 

















1823. Deane 
and of the best quality ; with a propor- 
tion of tea, sugar, rice, portable soup, 


n-juice, and a variety of other. 
pence jor the use of the sick. Two or 
three convicts are set apart as cooks 
for the whole, recelving In return some 
little perquisites, and the fat, or slush 
as it is termed, at the end of the voy- 
age, which sells at Sydney for 8/. or 
101. besides (possibly the greatest 
consideration of all) being by their 
employment exempted from strict con- 
finement on the passage. 

We sailed from Spithead July 29th, 
and soon after, being clear of the 
English channel, and becoming pretty 
well acquainted with the individuals 
and dispositions of our unhappy cargo, 
cave them a degree of liberty at which 
many will feel surprise, by admitting 
them freely on deck. Different sur- 
geons have, in this respect, different 
regulations. Some admit only one- 
half upon deck at a time ; some one- 
third ; but, fortified by a good deal of 
experience in two previous voyages, 
our superintendant admitted the whole. 
He would not even permit those to 
remain below who were too indolent 
or sluggish to take the trouble of 
coming up; of which class, idle by. 
previous habits, there are always many 
on-board. From this persevering ex- 
posure to the air, he chiefly attributed 
his good fortune in not losing a single 
man in the two preceding voyages; 
and his plan was fully justified by the 
result of this one also,—not one dying 
on the passage; a degree of health 
very extraordinary, considering the 
dissolute and abandoned lives led by 
the majority previous to being received 
on-board. No village in England, 
indeed, exhibits such a degree of 
salubrity, ™ 

(To be continued. ) 


T; . 
0 the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


————Alieno in loco 
Haud stabile regnum est. 


SIR, 


()* the precarious and uncertain 
experienee e istant colonies, modern 
antiquit cones quite as much as 
dependon the Greek and the Roman 
ging, or sete were perpetually chan- 
— espe to change, their desti- 
modern a of the most remarkable in 
in shal, mes is that of the Pays Bas, 
the rej, ng ry the tyranny of Spain in 

Memes the despotic Philip, who, 

NTULY Mae. No, 380. 


Seneca, 
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with his so well-skilled general, the 
oruel and devoted Duke of, Alva, was 
unable to hold his colonists any longer 
in subjection. 

North America is another instance 
of the inefficacy of a parent state en- 
deavouring to retain the unqualified 
submission of a colony, which feels 
itself sufficiently strong to assert and 
maintain its independence. As much 
may be said of South America, which 
is daily exhibiting examples, and will 
continue for some time to furnish 
examples, of the truth of the maxim 
inculcated in the above motto. The 
world was greatly surprised at the 
assumption of independence by the 
blacks in the French part of the island 
of St. Domingo; and many of the most 
experienced public writers of the time 
prognosticated the speedy failure of 
the attempt. The French themselves 
have now, however, given up all ideas 
of ever re-conquering that once to 
them so valuable possession. It is 
another of those instances of how 
small an advantage a remote territory 
is, on the whole, to the state which has 
nurtured it; however rich and fertile 
may be its suil. It was held to be 
more precious to France by far than 
all the United States of North America 
to Great Britain; and yet, as this latter 
state exhibited signs of greater strength 
and prosperity after those distant pos- 
sessions were severed from its control, 
suv has France betrayed no infirmity 
whatever from the loss of that desi- 
rable tract of country in the Atlantic 
ocean, which has been described as 
capable, by an improved culture, of 
yielding more of West India produce 
than all the neighbouring islands put 
together. France has freed herself 
from hesevast military debt in a manner 


-to-surprise all Europe, without the aid 


of the-millions which M. Blancheland, 
the: ast governor of St. Domingo, 
said the island was capable of remit- 
ting to France. 

In less than eight years after the 
total separation of the American states 
from their parent, Great Britain, the 
latter attained (contrary to the predic- 
tion of the two celebrated statesmen 
and politicians, Lords Chatham aud 
Lansdowne,) a point of prosperity 
which astonished the whole world. 
The three per cents. were nearly at 
par in the years 1791 and 1792; 
proving that colonists in time become 
burdens to the states which founded 
Gg them: 
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them : but that, when separated as to 
sovereignty, and yet speaking _the 
same language, and possessing a Sim1- 
larity of manners and customs, and of 
course feeling the same wants, they 
mutually aid the commerce of each 
other, and thereby promote the 
strength and solid wealth of each 
other. , 

It is impossible to say at what dis- 
tance of time the event may happen ; 
but the now insignificant station or co- 
lony, Botany Bay, will one day set up 
for itself, in the way of an independent 
nation. As soon as it shall have disco- 
vered where to find at home all the 
necessaries of life, and that it shall 
have constructed, or be enabled to 
purchase, a few ships,—it will soon 
look abroad for those luxuries which 
the human race are so fond of enjoy- 
ing. Such a result as is spoken of, is 
only the natural effect of things; but 
it is impossible to say what accidents 
may tend to hasten the looked-for 
change. 

The government of Great Britain 
did every thing it could, at the period 
of the insurrection of the black inha- 
bitants of St. Domingo, to prevent 
their fulfilling their design: the exam- 
ple of a successful revolution was 
alarming to us in every point of view; 
yet it so happened that our navy had 
been the chief cause of the success of 
these aspiring republicans ; for, if the 
French navy had not been almost 
wholly destroyed in the different con- 
iets with our own, that island would 
have been again overawed at the 
peace by its former masters, and might 
have remained a dependent colony for 
a century or two more: so invisible is 
the chain of cause and effect. and so 
distant are the bearings of events and 
transactions upon one another in re- 
mote parts of the world. 

It may be said of colonies in general, 
that, in the patronage they afford, they 
five rise and growth to the seeds of 
political corruption, and afford means 
of satisfying the destructive cupidity 
ot avarice in the few, and. conse- 
quently, of dissatisfaction in the many. 

It would require a better arithmeti- 
cian than our late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, to calculate what our 
German possession Hanover has cost 
hv. He mag be sld wth uth 

: y and immediately, by 


the intluence it has had in occasi 
Or continuing the wars we 


engaged in, since 


ming 


have been 
the accession of the 


; [April , 
House of Brunswick, it has put us tp 
the expense of one-half of the national 


debt. P. Y. 
Pa 


For the Monthly Magazine. 
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7 popular recreations of ever, 
country indicate the character of 
its inhabitants; and, from the degre. 
of happiness and art with which they 
are cultivated, one might well deter. 
mine the point of polite success tg 
which the nation had reached, Per. 
haps no one thing, during the rapid 
view of a passing visit, so forcibly im. 
presses a notion of the very gay pro 
pensities of the French people, as the 
number of their theatres, and the fre- 
quent throngs that overflow them: nor 
can a better appreciation of that pecu. 
liar system of politeness, for which they 
are noted, be formed, than from the 
mannerism of their plays, whether in 
plot, character, or in personation. As 
to French politeness,—derivatively, 
and not improperly perhaps, I might 
write policy, for with them it is a mat. 
ter of study; in France one considers 
the effect of manners not upon the 
score of feeling pleasure, but for open 
approbation: the Gaul covets present 
commendations of felicity for himself 
not for another’s content ; and is utter- 
ly regardless of,—indeed he seems 
never to’have imagined,—that meed of 
silent acknowledgment which (though 
at the time it is only to be inferred 
from the eye or a smile,) sinks deeper 
from concealment, but at length is sure 
to return far more grateful an 
It certainly is a cause of — 
us to damp the agreeable sensa oe 
which the contrast between the bones 
bluntness of our island, and the flatter 
ing attention of a continental w — 
is likely to produce; but, ere a. 
must become evident to the poor “ 
that the civility which a rhe 
offers springs from an itching ve 4 
to hear himself congratulated ‘4 
adroitness. An Englishman is aug 
to bow with his services only —_ 
he sees they are wanted: a Frencim 
forgets the rule, and importunes; 
acts for a party, and often pn A 
too, without feeling for it: a cad, 
never stirs before he has felt. 40 aie 
I have heard a young Gaul pre e 
his tender of obligation with a er " 
reluctant confession, that he co ~ 
because you seemed to expet 
opportunity to praise him. As 

















1823. 
As a theatrical city, London suffers 


; mparison with Paris ; I do not 
ay point of success in the higher 
attainments of dramatic representa- 
tion, but that general love of comedy, 
which fills a house, and honours an 
author. Not only in number do our 
theatres fall short of those in Paris, 
but their nights of performance are 
more than doubly frequent: a dozen 
theatres are open together, and all 
respectably attended (with two or 
three exceptions), every night of the 
year. When to these favourable cir- 
cumstances are added, a consideration 
of the many new productions in each 
season, the degree of merit they pos- 
sess, and the popularity and fortune 
they obtain, it must, with a sigh of 
sincere regret, be admitted, that with 
us dramatical literature flourishes 
much less fruitfully than among our 
lively neighbours. 

The French and Italian Opera (the 
one vocal throughout, as the other, 
and both celebrated for their acade- 
mical orchestra,) play on alternate 
nights. The first and second French 
theatres, always emulous, are licensed 
for legitimate tragedy and comedy: 
the Salle Favart is a kind of second 
opera, In style something like our own 
vocal comedy, in three acts. The 
Theatres de Varietés, des Vaudevilles, 
and Gymnase Dramatique, confine 
themselves to comic sketches, in two 
acts, enlivened by national airs. While 
the Porte St. Martin, Gaieté, and Pa- 
horama Dramatique, are constantly 
altractive for pompous melodrame and 
scenical machinery. Franconi has his 
course for equestrian feats ; and there 
are, besides, inferior houses. 

At a time when the stage of England 
has sunk into so discreditable a state, 


when it would seem that all talent for - 


: Kind of composition upon which 
snglish excellence has already so 
divinely exercised its powers is lost; 
an enquiry into the apparent causes of 
our barren boards would certainly be 


interesting, and, haply, might turn out 


Providential. But in this place, and° 


tong moment, the subject cannot be 
ae annem: it is however obser- 
aan rom a hasty consideration of 
a er nation’s rival display, that 
me ‘Tegulations may be deduced not 
navourable to talent and novelty. 

be a _oriable objects seem to be se- 
a our neighbours by two provi- 
Mien 1€ first evident from our enu- 
ation of the houses and their repre- 
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sentations, which licenses the theatres 
for particular kinds of compositions, 
and precludes each one from all inter- 
ference with the interests of the others, 
whether principal or minor; the se- 
cond appropriates, by law, for the 
author a certain proportion of the 
receipts of the house upon every night 
on which his piece may be played. 
Now it were indecd remarkable, if the 
same regulations with us would not 
effect similar advantages. The very 
great supply of various entertainment, 
which our leading houses undertake to 
present to the town, is far more 
heavy and more difficult than any one 
establishment can produce. Hence, 
what an audience gains in one line of 
characters, itis sure to lose in another; 
if the comic company be inviting for a 
season, the operatic may be good, but 
the tragic will be indifferent; and so 
in reverse. Thus, too, our theatres 
have been losing concerns. It isa 
matter of surprise, that, in a country 
so classical, there should be no proper 
market for musical talent; and the 
question is, would not separate interest 
in different styles embrace public sa- 
tisfaction and private emolument? The 
theatres in Drury-lane and Covent- 
garden, limited to tragedy and comedy, 
might well uphold national taste and 
talent; while, as they stand mixed and 
confounded with opera, melodrame, 
pantomime, and spectacle, the general 
reputation of the stage is sunk, and 
each one only helps to ruin the other. 
During the few months I was in 
Paris, the first French theatre received, 
amongst others, six works which proved 
successful ; of which, one produced the 
author (M. Jouy) 30,000 francs during 
the season’s run. But in London how 
striking the contrast: impertinent de- 
lays and uncivil rejections, and, above 
all, the vicious taste which our managers 
so covetously cater for, have diverted 
our poets from any exertion for the 
theatre ; and this, too, at a period when 
the press so well establishes the meri- 
torious essays which have been made 
in this kind of composition, for the 
gratification of the reader in his closet. 
lt was, indeed, miserable for our larger 
houses to complain, in extenuation, 
that such inferior establishments as the 
Adelphi or Olympic, for instance, en- 
croached upon their privilege in opera, 
—when not a month passes without a 
stroke of emulation from the former, 
an under very superior advantages, 


upon the latter’s pretensions to panto- 
mime 
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mime and spectacle. One hope, how- 
ever, a Briton, who at every step 
anxiously recurs to his country’s re- 
finement with pride, ventures sincerely 
to cherish; and it is, that the liber al 
judgment which lately founded the 
Musical Academy, will not deem their 
exertions for success final, until it has 
secured a vent for this talent, and 
established a National Opera. Of the 
bigher order of vocal expression, we 
can boast no instance; of musical 
passion we know nothing: surely not 
from want of ability, or from coldness 
of soul; but the absence of a sphere, 
and the means for fame. 

Talma, the leading tragedian, (so 
well known in this country,) plays at 
the first theatre. Heis in every respect 
popular: I believe deservedly so. It 
is the reproach of this house, that the 
influence behind the scenes excludes 
all rival talent, and the hero is report- 
ed to be no way negligent to preserve 
the policy. The public body has 
reason to regret, that, though in every 
Jine of character the company presents 
ability, yet are these constellations 
that never form a system, and move 
each one unreflected in its own dis- 
tinct sphere. It is not denied that 
"alma is fearfully jealous. The little 
of private life that prevails in France 
hoks a strong tendency to affect pub- 
lic opinion. ‘Talma has acquired a 
ood fortune, and expends it with 
something like a British spirit. In his 
house and grounds he plans and im- 
proves,—then improves improvement; 
sinks a lake, and lifts a hill,—then 
sweeps both away, and winds a river 
where they were. Any thing of pro- 
fusion in moneyed matters greatly asto- 
nishes the fine folks of Paris; needy 
and niggardly, they cannot contain 
their wonder and admiration when 
they behold any one indifferent to its 
value. Here, then, is Talma high in 
estimation: besides, he is identified 
with what may be termed (though not 
professionally,) the tragical fortuities 
of his country’s revolution. He was 
imtimate with some of its most conspi- 
euous actors; and the friendliness with 
poleon, in the elevation of his 
him, atta A reported to have received 
one Sen much importance to his 
highly a It seems to be fixed 
pm Plato oe, and becomes 

S% “s he is spoken of,—] 


might add lauded, for hi ( 
i ; ’ uS ni 
sign lor applause. lame is the 


The new i 
n 3 Hays i 
which latterly he has euctenstelte 


which Na 
fortunes, 


[April 1, 

appeared, introduced him in charac. 
ters for public approbation, which b 

a great facility of political imarinn 
tion, have been tortured by bis andj. 
ence into portraitures of the late Rm. 
peror; and the little attention Talm 
seemed to pay, either in dress o 
manner, to undeceive them of their 
fancy, has, above all, heighthened his 
popularity. Indeed he was forbiddea 
by authority from crossing his hands 
on his back ; because some people said 
Napoleon was used to walk in that 
position, when, in meditative mood, 
he strolled to digest his plans {or 
greatness. . 

The forbidding features of the French 
stage, to the mind’s eye of a Briton, it 
were here superfluous to repeat: the 
severity with which the rules of their 
old school bridle the free impulse of 
nature,—whether in the poet or his 
artist,—is notorious. It is the highest 
meed of Talma’s praise, that in action 
and delivery, in every respect, he has 
usurped a freedom before his career 
unknown; and it gives a hope of still 
wider felicity, that his hearers have 
continued to appreciate the flights of 
his talent. But the stranger who has 
been won to theatrical taste by the 
love of an English muse, and has been 
accustomed to hear Young named the 
pupil of art, and Kean called the child 
of nature, will feel himself sadly dis- 
appointed when his eye meets Talma: 
he is indeed ruled. His figure is low 
and broad, bis head large, and his ap- 
pearance altogether unpromising. His 
voice is variable and sonorous; and, 
when awhile it swells as he seizes 4 
happy moment, and bursts from the 
trammels that control his powers, how 
electrically is the bosom stirred! But 
this is seldom; and then, in a minor 
way, he seems fond to add to the pre- 
scriptions of the school. He areangent 
his every step, slowly weighs eac 
motion, and affects at every anh 
mannered peculiarity. He pats © 
head, strokes his brow, and adjusts 
elbow; and chills by the mechamica 

recision with which such ong 
incessantly repeated. On our ri 
he would, in all probability, have . 
celled Kean; on his.own boards he - 
always moved, not only unrivalled, 
unapproached. , 

Sadenneieatte Duchesnois rsa 
female support. Of her it 18 4 a 
pain to write, that she is very "€ A 
and, what is still more unfortun?’ 


“ee gett ‘ sical 
her’s is plaintive talent: her me tones 
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fones tell 


suffering © 
eination is ever sure to suppose beauty 


most successfully in those 
haracters, in which the ima- 


ibute. This !ady is per- 
haps the justest and most natural of ed 
fyrmer in Paris. It was odd, to be 
sen but, on the score of beauty, we 
used to like to sit and hear her with 
our eyes shut; and we have thus been 
moved by her to great pleasure. 
However, in spite of face and forty 
vears, the tales of gallantry tell that 
the favours of Mademoiselle’s affection 
are in very Warm requisition. 
Faintly, and at a great distance, is 
Johanny applauded as Talma’s rival, 
at the second theatre; there, too, Ma- 
demoiselle Georges more successfully 
competes with Mademoiselle Duches- 
nis. On their own boards, these 
ladies are as a Roxana and Statira ; 
perhaps it were clearer to say, they 
are, in an inferior degree, a Siddons 
and an O'Neil. The jealousy of the 
first house threw Mademoiselle Georges 
into the second company; and, in this 
instance, the system of exclusion 
brought its own punishment. The in- 
terest which the struggle excited was 
general: every paper detailed, each 
coterie still more minutely repeated, 
and all the bowdotrs within the barriers 
echoed, the exertions for honourable 
admission on the one side, and the 
intrigues for rejection on the other. 
Mademoiselle Duckesnois, according to 
custom, refused to act unless she reign- 
ed supreme : Mademoiselle Georges 
requested a fair division of leading 
characters. The directors believed 
her above a connexion with an inferior 
establishment, and declined her ser- 
vices. On the next night she made 
ner curtsey at the second theatre, and 
has since drawn a tide of popularity to 
the house, which the first one, too late 
lor remedy, sorely regrets. This lady 
is known in London as Talma’s com- 
panion, during the visit he paid this 
vountry. In those passages of violent 
leclamation, which are the highest 
rr tery of French tragedy, she rises 
_— and (though not unfrequently 
nelsy) commanding: but in that pro- 
ae and natural manner, 
ties aye Opponent so often satis- 
wre ‘ye and delights the ear, she 
ainly fails. 
aaa peter pe pe a 
exhibit: they make = other actors 
torious he ake a large and meri- 
ever, a | y: At all hazards, how- 
» line must be devoted to Made- 
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moiselle Mars. Though she has more 
than seen her fortieth year, this lady 
retains a fair young face, is a very 
lively actress for the school, and per- 
haps the first favourite of the Parisian 
boards. Some notion of her. talent 
may be conceived when it is remarked, 
that she moves in a higher walk than 
our Miss Kelly; and is more natural, 
as well as more classical, than Miss 


‘Fovte. She is constrained like others, 


and, somewhat like Talma, mannered. 
Her comic ability is certainly enough 
to entitle her to the high estimation in 
which she is heid; but when we consi- 
der how much the theatre is directly a 
vent in France for political prejudice, 
which elsewhere could not possibly 
attain an insinuation; and add that, 
after the restoration, Mademoiselle 
made her appearance with a silent 
tribute to fallen greatness, in the swect 
form of a pansied violet in her bosom ; 
we have said what was enough to esta- 
blish popularity for very infesior talent. 
The flower was ofliciaily proscribed,— 
the actress interdicted : but the theatre 
found not a night’s peace until their 
favourite was restored to the acclama- 
tions of the audience. Mademoiselle’s 
devotion in this instance, it is said, 
sprung from gratefulinterest. Itwere 
hard to vouch for its authenticity; but 
the story has been told, and I will tell 
again, how the Emperor, won by the 
actress, fancied the woman’s love. It 
was communicated to her, that Napo- 
leon desired an acquaintance with her, 
and the earlier the night of introduc- 
tion, the more favourably, it was hinted, 
she would be received. .'Though of a 
disposition by no means presumed un- 
susceptible, the lady did not happen 
to esteein the offer an enjoyment: the 
heart is not to be reasoned. But the 


agent, whose oflice included assent, 


could not so easily sacrifice the emolu- 
ment of success. Entreaties, threats, 
reward,—any thing to save the fearful 
task of an excusing rejection to the 
passionate hero,—was oilcred, and re- 
sorted to. Friends prayed, and ene- 
mies remonstrated ; and, it is reported, 
that a pretended attack upon her per- 
sonal liberty at length, and reluctantly, 
produced the desired efiect. ‘To Na- 
polcon the delay had seemed curious, 
and, by an indirect enquiry, he learned 
the truth. At the appointed hour, on 
a certain night, he approached the bed, 
gently turned down the clothes, looked 
upon the trembling fair one, and ex- 
claimed, in the highest refinement of 

polite 
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polite gallantry, “Madam, I’m con- 
tent: 1 wear what 1 win!” With the 
memorable words, he withdrew. _ 

Potier, of the Porte St. Martin, Is a 
happier caricaturist than we possess. 
Perlet, of the Gymnase, is a mimic of 
as high a reputation there as Matthews 
here, and fills his house,—himself an 
host. While Brunet, of the Varietés, 
is supposed to be less naturally an old 
man, now that he grows elderly. 
Mademoiselle Cinti, of the Italiens, 
is eperduement lovely; the proof, a 
youth’s fate, who blew out his brains 
from rejected passion: and Pelegrini, 
of the same corps, is the most gentle- 
manly bass in Europe. 

P, SENACHY. 
— 

For the Monthly Magazine. 
OBSERVATIONS on GOTHIC 
ARCHITECTURE, 

HAT the beautiful species of 
architecture styled Gothic, was 
the invention of those barbarous na- 
tions, who, under the appellation of 
Goths and Vandals, overwhelmed and 
subverted the Western Empire, is an 
hypothesis which no one will, perhaps, 
now venture ‘to maintain; but, to 
whom the invention is to be ascribed, 
architects and antiquarians are by no 
means agreed : and the discussion be- 
comes interesting, in proportion to the 
attention and admiration of late years 
revived, respecting those prodigies of 
human art which almost every country 
in Europe, and England in particular, 
exhibits. 

In the ingenious posthumous work 
of the Rev. G. D. Whittington,* 
edited by his noble triend the Earl of 
Aberdeen, occurs the following ver 
questionable passage.—‘ In the 12th 
century, a new character of building 
suddenly appeared, and spread itself 
over the greater part of Christendom, 
his has, in latter times, been called 
the Gothic style, though it did not 
arise till long after the Goths were 
ao ——. and lost among the na- 

Europe. It has not the most 
Roman tet lhe to Grecian 

fein cae = a , and its Origin has 
poe : st 0 | much controversy. 
extraction, ny ory it 1s of Eastern 
by the Coneed , —e nig imported 
Eastern halle cree West. All 

ings, as fur back as they 


* Author, also, of 
publiched in this 
Printed, in 108 


reece 





lravels in Spain, 
» aud re- 
Olumes, 


Aprils, 
go, and we cannot tell how fay hay 
pointed arches, and are in the ; 
style : is it not fair to sup that 
some of these are older than the 
twelfth century? or thatthe same 
existed before that time? Is it at al 
probable, that the dark ages of t 
West should have given a mode 
architecture to the East? I conceiy 
therefore, that the Crusaders intro, 
duced the fashion of the pointed arc, 
and the first ornaments of the style, 
which are few and simple; but th 
richness it gathered in process of time, 
and the improvements and alterations 
we observe in it from its first rise in 
the twelfth, to its extinction in the 
fifteenth [sixteenth] century, ar 
owing to the munificent encouragement 
of the church, and of vast abilities of 
the Freemasons of the middle ages, 
By them this Eastern style was trans. 
planted into the West.”— Preface, &%, 

“It has been repeatedly asked,’ 
says the noble editor, ‘‘ in what part 
of the East we are able to discover 
buildings constructed in the style al- 
luded to, and of a date anterior to 
those in the West?” This very maie- 
rial question Lord Aberdeen attempts, 
though darkly and doubtfully, to 
solve. ; 

1. It is impossible that the scantiness of 
authentic records relating to these sub- 
jects, among Oriental nations, should not 
be felt by all, and the ditficulty of attaining 
to a knowledge of such as may exist. 

2. So frequent and destructive have 
been the wars and revolutions of the East, 
as but too often to entail the same fate on 
works of art and utility, which attended 
the princes and chiefs of the states sub- 
verted. 

3. The people of the East sacrificed, . 
a considerable degree, their peculiar sty! 
of building to that which they found este 
blished by the Greeks. 

The noble editor nevertheless ”. 
sures us, that, in every country ms 
Constantinople, and south of ; 
Euxine, throughout the whole exte 
of India, to the furthest limits of ie 
examples are to be found 4 the 
pointed arch, accompanied wit hic 
slender proportions of the Go he 
architecture. ‘It is true, Say° st 
“that we are unable, for the ag? 
part, to ascertain the precise —_ 
these buildings ; but this, 1n per a 
not very important, it being su = 
to state the fact of their pg ge 
antiquity; which, joined to the aste 
diffusion of the style, appears adeq . 


‘Sie » This is 
tv justify our conclusion certainly 
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1823] t lusion very 
‘nly arriving at a conc 
a “om easily. But, if the 
ry to prove, that the style of 

object 1s P : . E 

architecture introduced into Europe 
in the twelfth century was borrowed 
from the East, it must, according to the 
common rules of reasoning, be of pri- 
mary importance to show, that it ex- 
sted in the East before the twelfth 
century. ‘“ The inhabitants of the 
West,” as his lordship tells us, (p. Xx.) 
“eould not convey a knowledge 
which they did not possess.” And 
the converse of this proposition is no 
less unquestionable. nad 

The hypothesis of Mr. Whittington 
had been long before maintained, 
though Lord A. does not advert to this 
remarkable circumstance, by the cele- 
brated Sir Christopher Wren, and 
upon his authority, which in modern 
times has much declined on the sub- 
ject of Gothic architecture, it was 
once very generally received. “ He 
was of opinion, that, what we now vul- 
garly call the Gothic, ought properly 
and truly to be named the Saracenic 
architecture, refined by the Christians ; 
and which, first of all, began in the East 
after the fall of the Greek empire. 
The holy war gave the Christians, who 
had been there, an idea of the Saracen 
works, which were afterwards, by them, 
imitated in the West. They made 
their pillars of a bundle of little 
toruses, which they divided into more 
When they came to the roof; and, tra- 
versing One another, gave occasion to 
the tracery work. They used the 
sharp-headed arch, which would rise 
with little centering, required lighter 
key-stones, and less buttment.” 

This great architect proceeds to 
speak of what he considers as the de- 
seneracy of the Gothic style, which he 
admits had produced “ eminent struc- 
tures of great loftiness and magnifi- 
cence. But as all modes,” says he, 
‘When once the old rational ways are 
despised, turn at last into unbounded 
fancies, this tracery induced too much 
mincing Of the stone into open battle- 
ments, and spindling pinnacles, and 
— carvings, without proportion or 

istance.—Wren’s Parentalia, p. 297. 

He then quotes with approbation a 
sg from Evelyn, which, neverthe- 
te _ a very different account 

“see ye of Sir Christopher Wren 
mt ‘ of the origin of Gothic archi- 
it mae’ and passes a judgment upon 

os € ighest degree prejudiced and 

arous. “ The ancient Greek and 
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Roman architecture,” says Mr. Eve- 
lyn, ‘answer all the perfections re- 
quired in a faultless and accomplished 
building; such as, for so many ages, 
were so renowned and reputed by the 
universal suffrages of the civilized 
world ; and would, doubtless, still have 
subsisted, and made good their claim, 
and what is recorded of them, had not 
the Goths, Vandals, and other barba- 
rous nations, subverted and demolished 
them, together with that glorious em- 
pire where those stately and pompous 
monuments stood ; introducing, in their 
stead, a certain fantastical and licen- 
tious manner of building, which we 
have since called modern, or Gothic, 
congestions of heavy, dark, melan- 
choly, and monkish, piles, without any 
just proportion, use, or beauty, com- 
pared with the truly ancient: so as, 
when we meet with the greatest in- 
dustry, and expensive carving, full of 
fret, and lamentable imagery, sparing 
neither of pains nor cost, a judicious 
spectator is rather distracted, or quite 
confounded, than touched with that 
admiration which results from the true 
and just symmetry, regular propor- 
tion, union and disposition, and from 
the great and noble manner in which 
the august and glorious fabrics of the 
ancients are executed.” 

But why cannot it be allowed, that 
both the Grecian and the Gothic archi- 
tecture are admirable in their different 
ways? If the first is ‘“‘ more simply, 
more severely, great,” the latter is su- 
perior in grace, in elegance, in the 
colourings and finishings of fancy, and 
in all that fascinates the imagination. 
Why should one species of excellence 
be extolled at the expense of another. 
The Grecian architecture at the ex- 
pense of the Gothic? Or why cannot 
we applaud the Roman school of 
painting, without depreciating the 
Flemish, or the Venetian. 

Bishop Warburton, who, with all 
his eccentricities, was a genius of an 
high order, has, in his characteristic 
manner, and with that ingenuity 
which gives a plausible colouring to 
the most fallacious ideas, touched 
upon this subject in his Notes on 
Pope’s Epistles ; though it is probable 
that he gave very little credit to his 
own conjecture, or rather his own as- 
sumption; his eagerness for literary 
fame too often inducing him to write 
for praise or victory, rather than for 
truth. : 

“ As the magnificence of the Gothic 
cathedrals 
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cathedrals and coNegiate churches,” 
gays that prelate, ‘does honour to the 
genius of these barbarians, I shall cn- 


deavour to explain it. When the 
Goths had conquered Spain, and the 
eenial warmth of the climate and the 
religion of the old inhabitants had 
ripened their wits, and inflamed their 
piety, they struck out anew species of 
architecture, unknown to Greete and 
Rome, upon original principles and 
ideas, much nobler than what had 
given birth even to classical magnifi- 
eence. For this Northern pcople, 
having been accustomed, during the 
gloom of Paganism, to worship the 
Deity in groves, when their new reli- 
gion required covered edifices, they 
ingeniously projected to make them re- 
semble groves as nearly as the distance 
of architecture would permit; at once 
indulging their old prejudices, and 
providing for their present conveni- 
ences, by a cool receptacle in a sultry 
climate ; and, with what skill and 
success they executed the project, by 
the assistance of Saracen architects, 
appears from hence, that no attentive 
observer ever viewed a regular avenue 
of well-grown trees, intermixing their 
branches over head, but it presently 
puts him in mind of the loug visto 
through the Gothic cathedral. Could 
the arches be otherwise than pointed 
when the workmen were to imitate 
that curve? or the columns be other- 
wise than split into distinct shafts, 
when they were to represent the stems 
of a clump of trees growing close 
together?) On the same principles, 
they formed the spreading ramification 
of the stone-work in the windows, and 
the stained glass in the interstices; the 
one to represent the branches, and the 
other the leaves, of an opening grove.” 
" : 5 . 
Though it would be idle to argue 
seriously against an hypothesis which 
could scarcely be advanced seriously, 
we may patse for a moment to ask 
how the Goths, those barbarians who 
—— Spain in the fifth century, 
- Ms *" W ere themselves conquered 
y the Moors in the eighth century, 
could employ Saracen architects ic 
build churches in a style of architec- 
care not known in Europe for 500 
yaaafierwaris! “rhe opinion of St 
Whittington an ie by Mr. 
respect due to ee from the 
stentine pe i an authority, an 
! ion. 


| Mr. Bentham, Whose history of the 
cathedral of Ely is held in such high 
S 


[ Apri, 


and just estimation, says, “They 
Gothic, no doubt, implies a relat 
some way or other, to the Goths: not 
that I imagine the Goths invented or 
brought it with them, but that it hadits 
rise in the Gothic age.” In this case 
as he acknowledges, “it cannot refer 
to the style of building with pointed 
arches, which,” says he, “is modern, 
and seems not to have been known ip 
the world till the Goths ceased t 
make a figure in it. Sir Christopher 
Wren thought this should rather be 
called the Saracen way of building: 
the first appearance of it here was, 
indeed, in the time of the Crusades; 
and that might induce him to think 
the archetype was brought hither by 
some who had been engaged in those 
expeditions, when they returned from 
the Holy Land. But the observations 
of several lcarned travellers, Pococke, 
Norden, Shaw, who have accurately 
surveyed the ancient mode of building 
in those parts of the world, do by no 
means favour that opinion, or discover 
the least traces of it.” 

‘‘To what country or people,” says 
Capt. Grose, “ the style of architec- 
ture called Gothic owes its origin, |s 
by no means satisfactorily deter- 
mined. It is, indeed, generally con- 
jectured, to be of Arabian extraction; 
and to have been introduced mto 
Europe by some persons returning 
from the Crusades in the Holy Land. 
Sir Christopher Wren was of that 
opinion, and it has been subscribed to 
by most writers who have treated on 
this subject. If the supposition 
well grounded, it seems likely that 
many ancient buildings of this kind, ot 
at least their remains, would be found 
in those countries from whence tt , 
said to have been brought: parts 
which have at different times been 
visited by several curious travel 
Cornelius Le Brun, an indefatigay’ 
and inquisitive traveller, bas publisne® 
many views of Eastern buildings, P, 
ticularly about the Holy Land; mé 
these, only one Gothic ruin, the —_ 
near Acre, and a few pointed arch’ 
occur; and those built by the Chris 
tians when in possession ° 
country.” 

“The architecture of the ~end 
Land,” as Bishop Warburton tel ie . 
‘‘ was Grecian, though greatly falle 
from its ancient elegance. te the 
artists copied from the churches ae 
Holy Land;and some, professedly ae 
built upon the model of the cn’ 
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_ Ichre.” Such, h 
Holy Sepulchre. uch, he 
> red was the origin of the Saxon 
itecture. ; 
= Whateoever,” says Mr. Milner, a 
far higher authority than the bishop on 
this subject, “has been advanced in 
support of the system of those persons 
who derive the elegant pointed style, 
improperly named Gothic, from the 
Goths and Vandals of the North, or 
from the Saracens of the East; or, 
finally, from the Moors of the West, 
is the produce of mere conjecture, 
without a shadow of historical evi- 
dence. We no-where read of any 
architect from Arabia, Morocco, or 
Spain, arriving in England, France, 
or Italy, to teach the inhabitants how 
to construct their churches: nor do we 
hear of any Englishman, Frenchman, 
or Italian, that ever travelled into 
those countries in order to learn archi- 
tecture. 
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The first, or grand, Crusade took 
place at the latter end of the eleventh 
century, long before the appearance of 
the pointed architecture in England, 
France, or Italy ; but, what absolutely 
decides this question, is, that, through- 
out all Syria, Arabia, &c. there is not 
a Gothic building to be discovered, 
except such as were raised by the 
Latin Christians subsequent to the 
perfection of that style in Europe.” 
And he draws from the whole, the 
general, and apparently just, conclu- 
sion, “ that the authority of Sir Chris- 
topher Wren had seduced Lowth, 
Warton, and most other writers upon 
this subject. But why,” says he, 
‘need we recur to the caravansaries of 
Arabia, orto the forests of Scandinavia, 
for a discovery, the gradations of 
which we trace at home in an age of 
improvement and magnificence 2” 
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ACCOUNT of M. DELAMBRE, the FRENCH 
MATHEMATICIAN. 
» DELAMBRE was born at Amiens in 
- 1749, where he received the rudiments 
of hiseducation. He became, successively, 
an excellent Latinist, and one of the best 
Greek scholars, long before he applied 
himself to mathematical studies. While 
young Delambre was finishing his studies, 
the Jesuits were banished from France, by 
a decree of the Parliament, and other pro- 
fessors sent from Paris to replace them in 
the College of Amiens. Among these, as 
4 grammatical teacher, was the Abbé 
Delille, from the College of Beauvais, who 
ad then made some progress in his Trans- 
lation of the Georgics. The inhabitants of 
mens, considering this an intrusion, shut 
their doors in the face of the strangers, 
= Delille had no other society than that 
pny pupils, From that time an unalter- 
re € friendship between the master and 
ls scholar took its rise. The world had 
Pr then foreseen the successive specimens 
nd apr genius which these accomplished 
dou, were one day to afford, by the splen- 
a oe their abilities; or that,'by labouring 
Fin €r, as professors, in the College of 
in os one should become the historian, 
om and panegyrist, of the learned of his 
— and the other, by his valuable contri- 
, a to the stock of classical lore, should 
eee honour among posterity. 
Be that early season of life, M. Delambre 
lect +n 4 vigour and clearness of intel- 
‘ nth Us acquaintance with the authors 
ps «er 5 to this he afterwards added a 
~- ent knowledge of most of the mo- 
Uropean languages: hence he ace 
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quired great proficiency in all those stu- 
dies. A part of his time was passed in 
collating the original editions and transla- 
tions of Euclid, and the books of Archi- 
medes and Ptolemy. His valuable and 
important emendations rank him as a mo- 
del for the imitation of critics and com- 
mentators in philology and geometry. A 
still more conspicuous trait in his character 
was the unwearied industry exemplified in 
his singular attachment to astronomy. He 
did not, however, apply himself to this 
study until he was at the age of thirty-six, 
when Lalande gave an impulse to his la- 
tent passion, and often took a pleasure in 
representing Delambre as his best work. 
On entering into this new sphere, he 
constructed the tables of the movements of 
Uranus, a planet just then discovered by 
Herschel. Thenceforward, he continued 
writing in the Connoissance des Tems; and 
his efforts, in improving the system at 
large, will long be recorded. He pre- 
sented, also, several Memoirs to the Aca- 
demy of Sciences ; and, in 1790 and 1792, 
he gained the prize of that Academy for 
his Tables of Uranus, and those of the Sa- 
tellites of Jupiter. He afterwards pre- 
sented his tables of Jupiter and Saturn. 
At length, in the beginning of 1792, he 
was unanimously elected a member of that 
Academy. It was now that, in concert 
with Mechain, he was commissioned to 
measure an arc of the meridian,—an ope- 
ration which, from constant interruption, 
could not be completed till 1799. In 
1795, M. D. was placed among the astro- 
nomers of the Bureau of Longitude, and 


amopg the members of the first class of 
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the Institute; in 1805 he became per- 
petual secretary to the ene = 
partment; and, subsequently, the egy , 
academies of Europe and America, 0 
which he was not already an associate, ad- 
mitted him to the rank of an honorary 
member.—Having been nominated by the 
First Consul, Inspector-general of Studies, 
he organized the Lyceum of Moulins in 
1802, and that of Lyons in 1803. In these 
appointments M, D. displayed the gene- 
rosity of his heart, no less than the supe- 
riority of his talents, He impartially se- 
lected such candidates as were distinguish- 
ed for their talents, when these were 
combined with private worth and sincere 
philanthropy. Having thus made choice 
of professors, he was admitted to the same 
title of distinction. In 1807 he obtained, 
in the College of France, the chair lett 
vacant by the death of Lalande, his patron 
and friend. In 1808 he was made trea- 
surer to the Imperial University; and in 
1814 a member of the Royal Council of 
Public Instruction, but in 1815 lost this 
last appointment. When the order of the 
Legion of Honour was created, M. De- 
jambre was one of its first members, In 
1817 he became a chevalier of the order 
of St. Michael ; and in 1821 an officer of 
the Legion of Honour,—pyior to which he 
was made hereditary chevalier, with a 
pension annexed, as a national remunera- 
tion for his eminent services. 

M. Delambre was honoured and ad- 
mired ; and in private he was endeared to 
a numerous circle of friends, by his many 
social virtues, The friendship of the wise 
and good he could not fail to win. His 
conversation and manners were inspired 
by good sense and benevolence. Among 
the gratifying events of his life, it should 
not be forgotten, that his amiable and 
estimable lady, with an ingenious mind, in 
accordance with the philosopher’s, took an 
active part in those laborious investiga- 
tions which engrossed his attentions. This 
afforded a fine scope for the exercise of 
those capabilities which she developed, 
guided by the taste and science of her hus- 
band. M, Delambre may be said to have 
passed the last twenty years of his life in 
the enjoyment of those honourable dis- 
tinctions which his unwearied talents and 
assiduity had obtained for him; and in the 
undisturbed repose of conjugal and do- 
mestic comfort. His place of perpetual 
secretary to the Academy of Sciences has 
been assigned to M. Fourier, author of 
the “ Mathematical Theory of Heat,” and 
of the ingenious and clegant introduction 
to the grand work on Egypt. 

Besides the works mentioned, Delambre 
was the author of—“ Decimal Trigonome- 
trical ‘Tables ;” “ Bases of the Decimal 


> sare : > a 
Metrical Sy ste m;” “An Abridgment of 
Astronomy ; 


. F ** Theoretical and Practical 
Astrouomy,” 3 vols, dto.; “ Notes on the 
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Mathematical Composition of Ptolem, » 
and he has also furnished the lives of! 
cient astronomers in the “ Universal pio, 
graphy,” and several valuab 


le communica. 
tions to the most celebrated scientific 


works of his time. 
ee -oe 
Account of M. Barevet, 

M. AvGuUSTIN BARRUEL was bom 
October 2, 1741, at Villeneuve de Berg 
a little town in the diocese of Viviers, 
He made an excursion to Rome and Ital 
and entered France, again, about the 
time when the magistracy were under 
disgrace, towards the end of the reign of 
Louis XV. His literary career com. 
menced in 1774, with ‘an Ode on the 
accession of Louis XVI. which was fol. 
lowed, soon after, by a translation of the 
Latin Poem on Eclipses, of the Jesuit 
Boscovich, About this time he appears 
to have been associated with Freron, in 
the composition of the ‘ Année Literaire, 
A subject of greater importance, and one 
that made him more publicly - known, 
awaited him. In this work he established 
such claims on public attention as could 
not be defeated. His object was to make 
a stand against the philosophers of his age, 
as Pascal had done against the Jesuits, 
He supposes a conversation between a 
Chevalier, an admirer of the new gys- 
tems, and a Baroness whom the chevalier 
wishes to proselyte, annexing thereto the 
critical observations of a Provincial, who, 
with a competency of talent and nervous 
sentiments, resists the innovating and 
leveling spirit. Such was the purport of 
the * Helviennes, ou Lettres Provinciales 
et Philosophiques.’ ; 

As to the plan and mode of this work, 
it has its merits, though we may refuse to 
bestow on it that respectability of cha- 
racter which distinguished the model he 
professed to imitate. It wants the splen- 
did and brilliant sallies of Pascal, lis 
talent for pleasantries, replete with grace 
and Attic salt. ‘This is the more observ- 
able, as the letters between the Chevalier 
and the Baroness are in the style of —_ 
and argumentative discussion — 
place in the observations of the ee. 
They evince a clear and solid anton” 
ing, but are not entitled to that _—_ 
lation of praise so deservedly appropria ; 
to Pascal. The ecclesiastics, however, wo 
mired them, and would probably yor 
opinions of the author’s ability differe 
from what is here expressed. 4 

The Abbé Dinouart, who had conducte 
Le Journal ny oe ag pee aod 
1760, (dying April 3, 1806, | 
ans for , Ben time, by the Abbé de 


Montmignon; and, in 1788, by the Are. 
Barruel. This last well knew the him- 
culties to which he was subjecting as- 
self, but, conscious of his a pes 
co rep 0 
sumcd a high tone, and ther y dvantage- 
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e-sround which he would not 
a ty false modesty. His courage 
would not let him deprive himself of that 
strong language which he seemed entitled 
to adopt. Barruel continued this work 
with much zeal, with a bold and manly 
spirit, to the month of July, 1792. During 
that whole period, the Abbé B. seems to 
have been nearly the only party concerned 
in the drawing up of this Journal, which 
had a very extensive circulation. The 
author’s sentiments were in opposition to 
the revolution, but chiefly to the reforms 
projected in the ecclesiastical establish- 
ment. His opinions on this subject were 
thought, in their consequences, to animate 
the spirit of independence in many of the 
clergy. And here the author’s pretensions 
to an honourable notoriety were not ill 
founded; he had chalked out fer himself 
a line of conduct to which he adhered 
uniformly and resolutely ; and, 2s a jour- 
nalist, his discussion of public topics, 
moral and religious, political and literary, 
was fair and full. No one will be hardy 
enough to deny him the laurels which he 
had thus gained, Many of his articles 
were distinct works, comprehensive in 
design, and the result of study and pro- 
found thought. 

The author's zeal was, however, fre- 
quently tinged with acrimony. His cha- 
racter being established in the firmest 
manner, he was consulted by nonjuring 
bishops, and drew up papers for several 
of them, with a most ingenuous negligence 
of consequences. He had secret con- 
ferences with Gobel, ancient bishop of 
Lydda, and then constitutional bishop of 
Paris, to induce him, as was thought, to 
make his recantation; but in this he failed 
of success, 

After the 10th of August, Barruel was 
obliged to conceal himself. Some days 
he remained in Paris, perpetually chang- 
ing his asylum, but at length found means 
to escape into Normandy, and embarked 


thence for England. There his zeal could: 


not remain inactive, and some of the 
Scenes that passed before him he com- 
mented on with his usual ingenuity. His 
“History of the French Clergy,” during 
the revolution, appeared in London in 
1794. Some of the materials of which his 
volume was formed have been found to 
be dubious, and there are mistakes of 
names and dates. The alleged atrocity 
of persons that were to have been burnt 
onthe Place Dauphine, after the 10th of 
August, is entirely groundless; nor is this 
the only instance of the kind. The au- 
thor’s zeal seems, in some degree, to have 
Overshot the calmness with whicl a di- 
ligent and impartial historian should ob- 
Serve events, 

, Na labour succeeded another, which 
lorded, as it promised, much matter 


for critical speculation, It was intitled, 
3 


“Memoirs to serve for a History of 
Jacobinism;” the two first volumes ap- 
peared in London in 1796, but the follow- 
ing not till some years after. Herein the 
author professes to have discovered a 
triple conspiracy of intidels, that have 
been at work since the beginning of the 
last century, to overthrow Christianity; 
of republicans and freemasons, to over- 
throw royalty; and of illuminati, to sub- 
vert all religion and authority! The au- 
thor was justly attacked on the two last 
points, in England, France, and Germany. 
Mounier entered ihe lists with him, ina 
work, intitled, “On the Influence attri- 
buted to Philosophers, Freemasons, and 
the Illuminati, on the Revolution of 
France, (at Tubingen, 1801.)” 

About the time that M, B. was finishing 
his Memoirs, he became involved in a 
contest with the French refugee clergy 
in London. This hinged on the submission 
required of priests in France, by the con- 
sular government. The emigrant clergy 
being divided on this point, M. B. de- 
“ared for the affirmative, maintaining his 
opinions, with his usual earnestness, in 
different pamphlets printed in London. 
This gave rise to controversial encounters 
with the Abbé Lambert and Blanchard. 

M. Barruel persisted in the same ca- 
reer, in what concerned the Concordat of 
1801, in favour of which he published his 
work, intitled, *‘ Of the Pope and his 
Rights.” This was smartly assailed, both 
in London and Paris, by such as were 
hostile to the Concordat. Its doctrines 
were impugned by the advocates for the 
Gallican church. 

In 1802 M. B. returned, for the second 
time, into France. From appearances, 
he might have been thought a zealous 
partisa:: uf Bonaparte, but this was never 
verified by proots. Immediately, on re- 
turning from his emigration, he was sent 
to Versailles, where he soon obtained per- 
mission to return to Paris. He was held 
en surveillance, beyond the ten years pre- 
scribed by the senatus consult. which 
granted an amnesty to emigrants. He 
never, at any time, took the oaths to 
Bonaparte, nor held any place under him, 
with pay annexed. He was once ar- 
rested, in 1811, on occasion of the Brief 
of Cardinal Maury, and was three weeks 
in prison, till he was found to be entirely 
a stranger to that matter. 

After the restoration, M. Barruel pub- 
lished only some short pamphlets, against 
certain principles of the revolution, or 
against the anti-concordataircs. A spirit 
of acrimony pervaded these, which was 
too often apparent in his other writings; 
this was easily roused, Dut it was not 
seconded here by as much merit of logic 
and general erudition as had given vaiue 
to his earlier productions, In his last 
years he was much occupied in drawing 
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up a refutation of the system of Kant. He 
meant to have published it as a sequel to 
the “Helviennes,” but it does not appear 
that this labour was so far proceeded in 
as to be fit for publication. 

On the 20th of March, 1815, M. Barruel 
undertook a journey into the Vivarais, his 
native country, but he soon returned to 
Paris. For two years he had laboured 
under a serious complaint, and, retiring 
from the world, he joined the society of 
some of his ancient confrerie. Among 
these he died, October 5, 1820, having 
taken to his bed only seven days. He had 
just entered his 80th year. 

The following is a list of the different 
works published by M, Barruel.—1. “ An 
Ode on the Glorious Accession of Louis 
Augustus (Louis XVI.) to the Throne,” 
1774. 2. “The Eclipses, a Poem of 
Boscovich, translated from the Latin,” 
1779. 3. “Les Helviennes, &c. or 
Provincial Philosophical Letters,” 1788. 
4. “An Ecclesiastical Journal, or De- 
scriptive Library of the Ecclesiastical 
Sciences, by a Society of Men of Letters.” 
When M. B. became its conductor, in 
January, 1788, he drew up a new Pros- 
pectus to it. A number appeared every 
month; but that for the month of August, 
1792, was printed, but not distributed; 
this was owing to the revolution of the 
10th. The articles were signed with the 
name of the author, or his initials; some 
have been reprinted separately. Several 
treat of their subjects very largely, as the 
** Dissertation on the Difference of Ordina- 
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tion and Jurisdiction,” and the « Nations 
Question on the Authority and Rights of 
the People, in Matters of Government» 
5. “The Patriot, or the True ang 
nuine Causes of the Revolution,” 1299 
6. “ Letters to a Deputy, ora Refutation 
of a work intitled, ‘ On Divorces,” 4799 
7. “True Principles of Marriage, he 
1790. 8. ‘On the Oath required by the 
National Assembly,” 1790. This article 
appeared as a separate work, thongh 
originally printed in the Ecclesiastiea) 
Journal. 9. “ On the Civic Oath,” 1799, 
Reprinted several times in the provinces, 
about that time. 10. “ History of the 
French Clergy during the Revolution? 
1794, 141. ‘“*Memoirs to serve for a 
History of Jacobinism, Impiety, and 
Anarchy,” 1796. The author himself pub. 
lished an abridgment of this work, 1817, 
12. “Peremptory Reasons which have 
Influenced the Determination of the 
Clergy of Paris and other Dioceses, to 
make the Promise of Fidelity,” 1800, 
13. *On the Submission of Pastors, 
in the Revolutions of Empires,” 1800, 
14. “Two Pages on the Concordat,” 1801, 
15. “On the Pope and his Religions 
Rights, with respect to the Concordat,” 
1805. An abridgment of this has been 
published in London. 16. “On the 
Principles, &c. of the Jacobins,” 1814. 
17. “Reply to M. the Senator Gregoire,’ 
1814. 18. “ A Refutation of a Pamphiet 
¢‘ Etrennes,’ &c. of M. Meriel Bucey, with 
a Letter at the End, in answer to the 
Abbé Blanchard.” 
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The late ALEXANDER STEPHENS, Esq. of Park House, Chelsea, devoted an active and 
well-spent life in the collection of Anecdotes of his contemporaries, and generally entered ina 
bool: the collections of the passing day ;—these collections we have purchased, and propose to 
present a selection from them to our readers, As Editor of the Annual Obituary, and many 


other biographical works, 
but the greater part are 


the Author may probubly have incorporated some of these scraps; 
unpublished, and all stand alone as cabinet-pictures of men and 


manners, worthy of « place in a literary miscellany, 


VOLTAIRE UNDER THE JESUITS, 
OLTAIRE was educated by the 
_ Jesuits in Paris ; and, even under 
their little rule, the boy gave bold indi- 
cations of what the man would be under 
agreater. Juvenci, the excellent edi- 
tor of an expurgated edition, with 
Very correct notes, of the Roman au- 
thors, for the use of schools, happened 
to be at the head of the Khetoricians 
when Voltaire studied in that class 
One day the professor proposed for an 
exercise, an Oration against Julian 
the Apostate. The hour of composi 
tion elapsed, the themes were atl ore 
ed in, and the learned father bes: sto 
egan to 


—_—— 


read aloud, and correct them, as was 
his custom. Voltaire’s happened to 
be the first paper he took up: it was 
a long and earnest defence of the 
emperor! Much to the surprise 0 
the class, Juvenci proceeded without 
interruption to the close of the speech. 
He then rose from his_ elevated seal ; 
threw the young philosopher his peat 
less essay ; and, with clerical solemnity ’ 
observed, “ Young man, you will live 
the enemy of religion and truth! 
LETTER FROM DR. HERSCHEL TO 
DR. LIND. ‘ 
Dear Sir,—I promised to give You 
early intelligence of the discreet 
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made with the forty-feet new 
Speculum. Accordingly, being now 
st horised, I can only say that this 
ood telescope has pointed out to me 
a sixth satellite of Saturn. Its orbit 
‘s within the other five ; and, if some 
fine night your time will permit you 
lad to let you 
to step over, I shall be g ety 
have apeep atit. With compliments 
to Mrs. Lind, I remain, 
Dear sir, 
Your most obedient humble servant, 
Wm. HERSCHEL. 
Sunday Evening. 
LORD LANSDOWN AND HIS PATENT 
COACH. 

A few years before the demise of the 
Marquis of Lansdown, he had a law- 
suit with a fashionable coach-maker, 
respecting the price of a travelling 
coach, which he directed to be exe- 
cuted in the plainest style; notwith- 
standing which order, the bill, when 
presented, amounted ;to the extraordi- 
nary demand of between four and five 
hundred pounds. This immoderate 
charge was consequently resisted, and 
eventually went into Westminster- 
hall: all the items were tenaciously 
preserved in the toting up, even to the 
hanging it on its own springs ; and, in 
the innumerable catalogue of articles 
annexed, there were specific charges 
for patent inventions of every deserip- 
tion, introduced in the work, to render 
his lordship’s journey as easy and 
accommodating as suited a peer of the 
realm. The advantage of all those 
extra et ceteras were strongly insisted 
on by the one party; and their disad- 
vantages as clearly made manifest on 
the other side. But, coming before 
the decision of twelve honest citizens, 
~all good men and true,—the chica- 
hety and eloquence of lawyers was 
hot to overbalance the unequivocal 
and fair demand of a respectable 
tradesman: the marquis was conse- 
quently cast, and the tawyer’s items, 
in addition to the original bill, by no 
means added to his lordship’s repose 
In his new travelling coach; however, 
fo make the best of a bad bargain, he 
oveceded on his journey to the prin- 
se of Wales. He had not gone 
cana fifty miles from Hyde Park 
her, before a buckle, belonging to 
Nell ne’ spring-braces, gave way, 
ship te 's was unlucky ; but his lord- 
On the yreceived a slight contusion 

the head, in consequence of th 
Sudden jolt of the * : ” 
perch; “and coach against the 
’ » Stopping at a public- 


have 
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house only for half an hour or so, all 
was set to rights by the proper ligature 
of a sound piece of tar-rope ; but from 
that moment there seemed an uneasy 
motion in the travelling machine ra- 
ther more undulatory than common, 
till the party arrived at Birmingham, 
when it was found, on due exami- 
nation, that the perch had received a 
considerable injury, and had rather 
the appearance of being jointed in the 
middle. No time was to be lost: mis- 
fortunes will happen. Application was 
instantly made to one of the gentle- 
men of the trade, who very sagaciously 
shook his head, as not appreving of 
the job; and, after strict examination, 
further injury having been sustained 
by this misadventure to some of the 
machinery, his lordship was finally in- 
formed, that not a single man of the 
trade would undertake the setting it to 
rights, as the perch, and all the parts 
adjacent, were patent inventions! His 
lordship was therefore obliged to hire 
another carriage till he returned. 
POLLY PEACHUM. 

The cause I was never acquainted 
with, but I am informed that the 
Duchess of Bolton, who originally 
played the character of Polly Peachum, 
in the “‘ Beggar’s Opera,” became after 
her elevation so obnoxious to the lower 
orders near where she resided, that 
the populace were with difficulty pre- 
vented from dragging her out of her 
coffin. 

FRENCH ENTHUSIASM. 

In March 1800, while Bonaparte 
was conducting an army across the 
Alps, by the pass of the Great St. Ber- 
nard, General Bethencourt was dis- 
patched, at the head of a thousand 
men, to force a passage over the same 
range of mountains, by the Simplon. 
Avalanches of snow and rocks had 
swept away a bridge that formed a 
communication over a gulph of great 
depth, and above sixty feet in width. 
In this dilemma, a soldier undertook 
and effected an exploit equally difficult 
anddangerous. Holes had been made 
in the precipice, to introduce the 
beams which supported the bridge; 
by placing his feet in these holes, and 
catching hold of the rocky projections 
above them, he scaled the summit, 
and, fixing a rope at the opposite side 
of the precipice, at a proper height 
above the holes, the general was the 
first to follow him, hanging, as it were, 
by his hands on the rope, and trying 


to place his feet in the holes. In this 
way; 
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way, the whole body of a thousand 
ie cleared the gulph, loaded with 
arms and knapsacks, without the 


smallest accident. When the last 
man had passed over, five dogs, be- 
longing to the party, threw themselves 
down into the gulph: three were car- 
ried off by the torrent, but the rematn- 
ing two effected their landing on the 
other side, climbed up the opposite 
front of the precipice, and arrived at 
the feet of their masters, severely cut 
and bruised by the rocks. 
EMPIRE OF EGYPT. 

In Dongolasome late travellers came 
to a granite rock, called the Gold 
Stone, covered with hieroglyphic in- 
scriptions. In the impression thus 
left, we find a solid argument, to show 
that the empire of Egypt extended at 
least thus far. 

GREAT EVENTS FROM SMALL CAUSES. 

The Greek orator says, psxpos xapos 
PiyarAwy Waynatov ato YyiyvovTas, 
( Demost. adver. Leptinem, Opera, p. 
565.) In English—“* What great events 
from littie causes spring.” I think 
the small-pox may be considered 
among these little causes, for it has oc- 
casioned extraordinary consequences. 
Sir William Temple writes—* At this 
time arrived an ambassador from Den- 
mark at the Hague, to try what advan- 
tages his master could make of this 
present conjuncture, by terms of en- 
tering into the alliance against France 
and Sweden. And, all things being 
thus in the highest fermentation, a 
sudden damp fell upon the whole mass 
of these great affairs, by the sickness 
of the Prince of Orange ; which proved 
him to be the spring that gave motion 
to all the other wheels: for while his 
illness lasted_—and the event was 
doubtful,—all was in suspense, and 
none of the parties engaged seemed to 
have other motions and sentiments 
than what were raised by the hopes or 
fears of so important a life. After 
some days’ fever, it proved the small- 
pox,” Xe. (vol. i. page 401.) 

In 1692, the Duke of Savoy was on 
his march into France, when he was 
seized with the small-pox; which 
obliged Eugene to retrace his steps 
from Dauphiny, and disconcerted the 
most fortunate prospects. 

_ The small-pox has hinde 

ing to Bruce, the 

tion from e 
The 

Memoir 
Prussi 


red, accord- 
: traveller, one na- 
 €xtirpating another. 

King of Prussia says in his 
Ss, that the increase of the 
An army from 6,000 to 70,000 


[Apri 1, 
troops, arose from Frederic the Bi 
being piqued by two Englishmey whe 
’ 

wagered that he would never ha 
more than 15,000 troops, (Segur ‘ 
32.) hug 

A paper was given by the Brits, 
minister to Potemkin, with objectiog, 
&e. This was taken from Potemkin, 
pocket, and marginal notes were ip. 
serted, answering the objections: the 
paper was then returned to Potemkin’: 
pocket. ‘The empress, being present. 
ed with the memorial for her consi. 
ration, supposed the notes were added 
by Prince Potemkin; which inducej 
her still more strongly to league wit 
northern powers against Brita, 
(Tooke’s Life of Catherine, vol. ii 
page 19.) 

DUTCH AND FRENCH. 

When I visited the Dutch, I found 
them, as to public appearances, dirty 
in their persons ; but clean, and even 
brilliant, in their houses. I have rea- 
son to conclude, from every thing 
which I saw, that the French ar 
exactly the reverse; clean in theit 
persons, dirty in their houses. When 
I was once interrogated as to which of 
these was the most agreeable, I a- 
swered by avowing my prepossessidn 
in favour of the English manner. 

TRAVELLING TRANSLATION. 

Every person who has travelled 
must, at one time or another, have 
witnessed the whimsical effects pr 
duced by a mistake or equivoque in the 
language to which the party has not 
been accustomed. A most ridiculow 
circumstance of this kind occurred 
to Capt. Knatchbull, (first-cousin . 
Sir Edward K.) and a_part of i 
family, travelling to Paris by the Wi) 
of Lisle. Rattling at a great rate ov 
the pavement of Peronne, one, of 
crane necks of the carriage sudden!) 
broke, and he was thereby obliged 
halt in that town a day, m order \ 
have it repaired. It so happew 
that the Assembly of the place W&" 
be held on that evening ; and the 4 tof 
giste thought it due from him, a 
respect to his guests, to apprise "". 
of the circumstance; supposis 
might be agreeable to them to 
St a 


° te 
* This was the Frederic en 
the great Frederic condemned to 





. re- 
ing furnace. From this fate eters 
prieved ; but it was sent to 1 ne a. 
lumber-room where the great 8u Hage’: 
Stored. (Eenige Bericliten, Sco 
1793.) 
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1823.) 
art in a dance or game at cards, and 


usic. The gallant captain 
ne to the ladies the pur- 
ort of the innkeeper’s visit, in order 
to take their pleasure upon the pro- 
posal. They signified how glad they 
should have been, under other circum- 
stances, to have availed themselves of 
the opportunity, but that their dress- 
clothes were all in their trunks and 
imperial, and could not be unpacked : 
to this the captain himself subjoined, 
that he was still less equipped for 
entering such an assemblage. The 
host, with a reverential address, as- 
sured the company that there would 
not need a word of apology to the mas- 
ter of the ceremonies, on account of 
the dress of persons of their distinc- 
tion,—the cause of whose honouring 
them with their presence would be 
known to him. What! said the captain 
to his civil landlord, “‘ Peut on entrer 
la salle de l’ Assemblée en bottes et cu- 
lotes de cuivre?”’ (meaning culotes de 
cuire.) ‘Certainement, (replied he,) 
monsieur, peut l’entrer dans aucune halit 
qvil- lui plaira.” Here the enquiry 
ended; but the aubergiste did not fail 
to wonder, and to express his surprise 
to others, that an English officer should 
wear copper breeches. The circum- 
stance ran through the town like wild- 
ire, and occasioned most of the heads 
of families in it to repair to the ball 
that evening, to witness what they con- 
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sidered a most extraordinary invention 
in the manufactures of their neighbour- 
ing islanders. At the usual hour the 
Assembly-room doors were thrown 
open; and, for the first time, it was 
witnessed, that the so highly polished 
French people directed more of their 
attention to their male guest than to 
their female ones, although highly 
gifted both in person and manner. 
Company continued to pour in till the 
room could hold no more ; and the buz 
of enquiry, “Which is the English 
officer in copper breeches?” was un- 
ceasing. It was discernible to Capt. 
Knatchbull himself, that something 
extraordinary was in the wind; inso- 
much, that he plainly demanded why 
sO many persons fixed their eyes on 
him, and on his dress, in so peculiar 
a manner. He was then at once told, 
that the innkeeper had propagated the 
story, that a guest at his house, of dis- 
tinction in family and rank in the Eng- 
lish navy, would make one of the party 
that evening at the ball in copper 
breeches. In an instant it occurred 
to the captain, that he had substituted 
the word cuivre for cuire; and at once 
regretted and laughed that he had 
committed the blunder,—which, how- 
ever, was cleared up just in time to 
prevent the aubergiste from being sus- 
pected of practising the deceit “of a 
bottle conjuror,” in order to fill his 
house with profitable company. 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 


—— 


LINES 
ON THE DEATH OF DR. JENNER, 


1° there a heart, with gratitude possess’d, 
That feels not more than commonly 
distress’d ' 
At Jenner’s death ? Is there a man on earth 
Who knew his genius and his gen’ral worth, 
that shail not learn with undissembled grief 
His years have been so brilliant and so brief; 
And, hopeless of his equal, mourn the day 
's spirit left its tenement of clay? 
there a mother, conscious of the pow'r 
a her offspring in affliction’s 
ur, 
bm oft has seen the fell contagion* spread, 
~ - ~~ charnels with untimely dead ; 
tort lal! not hear the tidings of our loss 
‘ inward anguish and sincere remorse, 
athe withe all her gen’rous feelings vent, 
~sll ith her tears his sacred monument ? 
Foust Briton but with pain shall hear 
Welcome tidings of his clos'd career ; 





” Small-pox. 


Mothers shall weep, and silently deplore 

That Jenner lives to grace the world no 
more ; 

And ev'ry Beauty treasure in her heart 

The recollection of his healthful art! 

Tho’ crown’d with age, and with his coun- 
try’s praise, 

The Senate’s plaudits, and the Muse’s lays ; 

Tho’ bless’d by millions, snatch’d from 
Death’s embrace, 

And the fellscourge of half the human race,— 

Still has he sunk too early in the gloom 

That marks the starless midnight of the 
tomb! 

Too early left us, for that unseen spot 

Where mortal pains and sickness are forgot, 

Where all the good, the gen’rous, and the 
brave, 

Smile o’er the puny conquest of the grave,— 

Feel raptures none but angel spirits know, 

And loathe the mem’ry of this world of 
woe! 

Oh ! where shall Woman ever hope to find 

A benefactor with a nobler mind ? 

Where 
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Where hope to meet a more ingenious 
friend, . 

Or one more prompt her beauties to defend? 

In whom more skill and judgment could 
unite ; 

To crush the monster foulest in her sight, 

Than Jenner, — whose illustrious name 
shall be 

The panegyric of posterity? 

Alas! his death enables her to view 

A chasm only open to a few; 

And of that few, how trifling are the names 

Compar’d with his !—how trivial, too, their 
aims 

When plac’d in competition with the good 

He publish’d first,—then zealously pursu’d ! 

How weak their genius when with Jen- 
ner’s tried! 

And what mere dwarfs when marshall’d at 
his side! J. G. 

Islington; March 1825. 
en 


THE BRITISH PATRIOT’S THEME. 


I love thee, my country! because I first drew 


My breath within thy steep and ocean-bound 
shores ; 


The train of reflection ’tis sweet to pursue, 
Which the sense of my gratitude towards thee 
restores. 
I love thee, because "twas within thy domain 
That my mind, young and ardent, was taught to 
expand ; 
And the volume of Nature, exhaustless, tho’ plain, 
First uufolded its page in my own native land. 


I love thee,—ah yes! my affections are wound 


With thy woods; and thy mountains, thy valleys 
and streams; 


A thousand endear’d recollections surround 


The jand where my childhood indulg’d its fond 
dreams, 


Other countries may boast, and to them may belong, 
The sublime, the enchanting, —why envy or 
grieve ? 
1 prefer thy Ben Lomond to lofty Mont Blaac, 
And thy Winandermere to the Lake of Geneve. 


I love the dear land where my forefathers flourish’d 
Where now rest their ashes in silent repose ; , 
Long, long in my breast may emotions be nourish’d 
That kindle to flame when { think of thy woes. 


For the rod of Oppression [Api 
Consuming thy vitals, and b ation ay teed 


ou, —, m ny — of the darkness vereey 
n air pros —look 
Pjength. 4 te inward y 


O: would but thy rulers and people attend 
To the Voice that is loudly co ming 
pride; 7 bea 
And meekly, securely, and simply, depend 
On the Hand that alone can unerringly guide, 
Then, indeed, would’st thou shine like & brig. 
beaming star, 
And supremely sit over the nations around: 
Then indeed would thy glory be seen from afar 
To encircle thy brow, with true dignity crown’, 


Then indeed ey thy sons, O Britannia! rejoi 
But not in their proudly-earn’d trophies Brot 


To reign Queen of Peace is more worthy choice 
Than to rule, undisputed, o’er land and o’er food, 


PHILOMENES, 
 ———— 


ILIAD IX. 308, 
ATTEMPTED IN ENGLISH HEXAMETER, 


Hear, _ae-saee Laertes’s son, most ingeniow 

eader. 

Frankly to tell you my mind, and the course] inten! 
to persist in, ; 

Suits; that ye mayn’t buz round me, assailing with 
troublesome prayers. 

Hateful to me, as the gates of the tomb, is the do 
ble-fae’d cringer 

Who one mind hides sly in his breast, and expresses 
another. 


I speak out: and I fancy that not Agamemnon it 


person, 

Nor any other Achaian, could move me. Unwelcom 
his fortune é 

Who has been dragg’d among hostile men, and bas 
always to struggle, . . 

Where but an equal allotment awaits who linge « 
combats,— 

Equally honour is shown to the coward as shown 
to the brave man, | aa 

Hades a ee may surprise the repose as the to 
the hero. : 

Nothing is given to me but the sorrows of mind | 
have suffer’d ; tate the 

Though I always have given my whole soul into 
battle. tag 

Like to a bird, who bestows on her callowy nest 
the morsel , have 

Which she weary and hungry requires, I too 
een passin : , 

ape night, and in bloody exertion the da} 
ight, 

All for their bedmates, 
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NARRATIVE of the SHIPWRECK of certain 
DUTCH VESSELS, tu the year 1797, in 
the SEAS EAST of GREENLAND ; from a 


late Number of the “ Annales Mari- 
times.” 


_— Wilhelmina, commanded by 
James H, Broerties, from Laa- 


dam, sailed from the Texel, April 14 
1797, for the Whale-fishery, June 22. 
they arrived near the eastern coast of 
Greenland, alongside of vast plains of 
moving ice, that overspread the sea 
hey cast anchor, and made prepara- 
tions lor the lishery. Vitty other ships 
had repaired to the same ports ian. 
ed by the great number of whales fre 
quenting them: the Wilhelmina t k 
— the day alter their arrival. a 
une Zo, huge flakes of ice cnviron- 


ed and pressed on the ship on i 
sides. ‘The crew then, for eight on 
and nights together, had to ws 
saw their way through the ice, {i 
teen feet in thickness, trying toget 
Ship clear. 

A number of vessels that lay werd 
chor, east of them, were oo 
enough to escape; but the W “ 
mina, and twenty-seven others, on 
fast in the ice. Seventeen, cory 
afterwards made their way throug” : 

July 25, the icebergs began to SP” 
rate, and left a sort of opening: ats 
this the captain instantly set ve wn 
to towing the vessel. After h het 
incessant rowing for four oe, by 
found their passage intercept 


another field of ice; and here fr 














































































1823.] ost 

hut up, as it were, within a 
we — Four other ships were 
found here, that had struggled through 
numberless dificulties and dangers, 
but with as little hope of deliverance. 
Their perilous position now alarmed 
the whole crew. The north wind 
driving the ship southerly, they came 
to within sight of Gale Hanken land. 
This is a bay on the east coast of 


ar 

wu Greenland, in 75° N. lat. and 7° 5! 
oe long. E.of Paris. The ice showing no 
‘es glimpse of any opening, the captain 
se determined to shorten each man’s 


allowance. . 

August Ist, the ice was driven so 
forcibly against the ship, by a rough 
wind, that there was the utmost dan- 
cer of being crushed by it; with but 
little intermission of labour to the 
crew, and scarcely an interval of 
repose. 

On the 16th they descricd four other 
ships approaching them, but in a state 
no less critical. On the 19th a terrible 
storm drove the ice-flakes with such 
force against the ships, that one, from 
Amsterdam, was very much damaged. 
The Wilhelmina, just able to keep 
alloat, was shattered and almost broken 
up, five or six feet above the water- 
line. 

August 20, shipwreck appeared in- 
evitable; a terrible hurricane did 
much damage to the ships. One from 
Hamburgh was beat to pieces, and 
- the ice continued to accumulate to the 
height of twenty-four feet above the 


day. others, The Wilhelmina, after losing 
her two small boats, an anchor, and 
part of her rigging, was driven against 
another ship from Zaadam, command- 
ed by Claas Janz Castricum. ‘Two out 
of five vessels were already lost:—Cas- 
all tricum’s had many leaks; the two 
ays others were less damaged. The crews 
nd of the other vessels were distributed 
hire among these, with all the provisions 
the and other effects that could be saved. 
,ousust 25, the three remaining 
all- Ships Were immovable in the ice. The 
ate eda dispatched twelve men_ to 
el. a other ships, at some distané@in 
ere same position as themselves. 
el, ym these they learned, that two 
it. — had been crushed by the pres- 
p> moni the ice, and that two others 
Un He, ina truly deplorable state. ‘I'wo 
“i rates 9 Vessels, somewhat more 
: maa had perished in a similar 
~ thigs tees eee up in the ice, the 
. ew riving before the wind. 
ne “OSTHLY Mac. No. 380. 





Suffering in a Greenland Winter. 
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On the 30th of August they had sight 
of Iceland. Two days after, a part of 
the ice was so agitated, that two cap- 
tains, profiting by the circumstance, in 
all likelihood gained the open sca, as 
they soon lost sight of them. 

Though the Wilhelmina was hourly 
threatened with destruction, it was the 
13th of September cre it took place. 
On that day a mountain of ice came 
suddenly rushing down against it, 
with a prodigious noise, crushing 
every thing in its way. So sudden 
was the accident, that the sailors in 
their hammocks had not time to dress, 
and were obliged to escape half naked 
over the ice, exposed to ali the inju- 
ries of the weather. With great diffi- 
culty could they save any provisions, 
for the ship was intersected, as it were; 
one part being about ten feet above 
the surface of the water, and the other 
entirely destroyed, or buried under an 
enormous heap of ice. 

In this way another ship had been 
overwhelmed and lost on the 7th of 
September. The crew fled for an 
asylum to the ship of Capt. Castricum ; 
with much toil, they had stopped up 
all the leaks, and in other respects the 
ship was in good condition. But the 
crew had no small trouble to reach the 
Castricum. ‘The icc was not uniform- 
ly solid; clefts and crevices, opening 
under their feet, exposed them to the 
risk of a fresh wreck. At length 
they set upatent on a solid part of the 
ice, and, to guard as much as possible 
against the excessive cold, they kin- 
dled a fire with the wrecks of the ship. 
Relying with confidence on the Divine 
Providence, they expected relief, 
though it must obviously come in some 
One inconve- 
nience, as may readily be conceived, 
would intrude upon their wretched 
asylum ; the heat of the fire melted the 
ice, and they had to dig holes in diffe- 
rent places, to get rid of the water: 
without this precaution they must 
have been continually shifting their 
habitation. 

Some rest, which these unfortunate 
men enjoyed in the night, served to 
re-animate their courage, Next day 
they redoubled their efforts to reach 
the Castricum. <A flame in motion, 
that was on its mainmast, indicated 
its liberation from the ice; a sight of 
this rekindled their ardour. ‘The three 
shipwrecked captains, Broerties, De 
Groot, and Volkert Jansz, proceeded 
cach et the head of their crew. Their 

li route 
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route was very dangerous; for they 
were obliged to leap from one ice- 
flake to another, and, every time, ran 
no small risque of plunging into the 
water. ; 

On the Ist of October, they judged 
they had arrived at the end of their 
suflerings ; but a frightful scene open- 
ed, that almost drove them to despair: 
the vessel was in a condition much 
more deplorable than before. It had 
been carried to a considerable dis- 
tance; every moment it was in danger 
of being crushed by overhanging ice: 
at last, they were fortunate enough to 
reach it. Secareely were they on- 
board, when there came up fifty men 
of the crew of the Hamburgh ship, 
that had been lost on the 30th of Sep- 
tember. The harpooner, with twelve 
Sailors, were drowned, in trying to 
reach Iceland on floating fragments of 
the wreck. 

As well as these unfortunate men 
were able to judge, they were then in 
64° N. lat. A new misfortune threat- 
ened them: the provisions on-board 
the Castricum were too scanty to suf- 
fice for all who had repaired to it; they 
were soon exhausted, and these desti- 
tute mariners Were obliged to feed on 
pieces of flesh left on the skeletons of 
the whales. They then fell to cating 
the dogs that had been in the vessels 
that were lost. To quench their thirst, 
they drank snow-water, wherein was 
an infusion of chips. They were now 
looking for death to terminate their 
sufferings, when the ship, that kept 
sill driving towards the coast, came 
within the distance of five or six miles 
from the Continent. Several sailors 
tried, but in vain, to readh the land . 
they found, however, a desert island, 
where they gathered some b!ack- 
berries off the bushes: they were 
obliged to remain there. 

On the 10th of October, a tempest 
arose, which threatened the ship within- 
stant destruction: it was still preserved, 
however, by the crew. The next day, 
enormous ice-flakes fell on the ship, 
so as to crush. and in a manner over- 
whelm, it. This accident was so sud- 
den, that the men on-board could save 
nothing to make a fire with; they had 
only time to collect some sails, and 

bring together eleven Small boats: but 
these Precautions were useless; their 
salety lay In flight, and in running from 
wad Tange Staten find one 
. arge enough to hold them 
all, No language can describe the 





{ April I, 
wretchedness of their situation, Ex. 
posed to all the rigors of cold, on an 
immense island of ice, which Was liable 
every instant to be dashed to pieces 
almost entirely destitute of food anj 
clothing, they could only expect dying 
of hunger and cold, or of being buried 
under blocks of ice. 
It is only at the last extremity tha 
hope abandons man. These sufferers, 
unwearied in their exertions to saye 
their lives, sct up two tents with the 
sails which they had saved; wherein 
they had shelter, patiently waiting fo, 
the will of Providence: but, after the 
13th of October, they were under thy 
necessity of quitting the mass of jc¢ 
that supported them, as it was drifting 
out to sea. Then 250 men set out on 
a trial to reach the Continent; thirty. 
six others, who reckoned it impossible, 
remained on the ice. Those who ven. 
tured to go, being of different opinions 
as to the route to be taken, separated 
into different companies. The Cap- 
tains Jansz de Grovt, Hans Chris- 
tiansz, and Martin Jansz, accompauied 
by forty sailors, set out on the 13th of 
October. Each man had thirty bis- 
cuits for his whole stock of provisions. 
After a short, but very toilsome, 
march, they arrived on the shore of 
some island, where they passed the 
night. On the following day they were 
for trying to get at the Continent, but 
were disappointed ; their way being 
partly obstructed by an wis 
quagmire, or floating marsh. To on 
sreat surprise, they found some Inha- 
bitants; and it was fortunate that some 
of the mariners understood their a 
guage. Assistance was implored, = 
these savages, generally ee ors 
inhospitable, were very ready to a ” 
it, removing the shipwrecked ye 4 : 
their canoes to their huts, and he ral 
them to some dried fish, to the fles “ 
seals, and to some vegetables, to ap 
ease their hunger. ’ ;' 
They spent several days = om 
their benefactors ; but, fearfu ‘eal 
croaching on the laws of hosp! aoe 
by consuming all the provisions, ss 
resolved to continue their — 
hopes of finding a verse ade- 
where they might obtain ee their 
quate to their eggs . bos 
long and wearisome march t ri Freeh 
through different tribes of ae had 
landers, with some of nage “ 
a kind reception, but from 0 neatly, 
had ill treatment; being freque’ 


arr! ung’ 
also, in danger of perishipg by h and 
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om the surlac 


A little moss, scratched 
e of the — on 

snow, and the raw flesh of . the 
sses which they killed, added to _ 
of a few animals which they caught, 
were the only resources within their 
reach. At length, after numberless 
accidents and fatigues, they arrived on 
the 13th of March at Frederickshaab, 
4 Danish settlement, where they expe- 
rienced a truly generous treatment, 
and all possible aid was administered 
) them. Here they remained till 
they could get their health re-esta- 
ilished, and embark for Denmark. At 
last they were fortunate enough to 
arrivein Holland. _ 

The Captains Castricum and Broer- 
ties, with such as had taken their route 
to the north, arrived in like manner, 
without any particular accident, at 
Frederickshaab; with the exception 
of Broerties, who died on the road. 

Their companions in misfortune, 
who could not come to a resolution of 
joining them, had preserved a canoe, 
and a small quantity of provisions. 
The mass of ice on which they were 
was driving towards Staatems Hock ; 
itwould not bear them much longer, 
as the sea was rolling, and, with the 
movement, the ice was gradually dimi- 
nishing: in fact, they were in the 
greatest danger of being lost. In that 
crisis, the wind changed to the north- 
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west, and thereby enabled them to 
reach the land without difficulty. On 
the 6th of October, they found a small 
boat, which the crew of the Castricum 
had abandoned, and a man in it, who, 
being unable to accompany the rest, 
was only looking for death. On the 
same day, three of their comrades, 
that had been leit behind, overtook 
them, having been obliged to abandon 
an old man on the extremity of an ice- 
flake, where he must have perished. 
They all, however, embarked, and 
were long tossed up and down before 
they could reach Greenland. The sa- 
vage tribes were hospitable, sharing 
their wretched provisions with them. 
They, at last, also arrived at a Danish 
settlement, where provisions were in 
no great plenty; but they were kindly 
entertained with the best. At Hol- 
steinberg (lat. 67°) they learned, that 
a ship, belonging to the King of Den- 
mark, was at anchor about two miles 
from the shore. The ship wasobliged to 
winter here,and to proceed on the fishery 
in the spring, before they could return 
to Denmark. The shipwrecked sailors 
sought and procured employment on- 
board, and, after a prosperous voyage, 
were conveyed to Denmark, whence, 
finally, they obtained a passage for 
Holland. 

Out of 400 men in the ships that 
were lost, only these 140 were saved. 
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To Joseph Main, of Bagnio-court, 
Newgate-street ; for an improved Me- 
thod of preparing and spinning Wool, 
Cotton, Silk, Flax, Fur, and all other 
fibrous Substances.—Jan. 15, 1820. 

FTER the wool, cotton, silk, flax, 
fur, or other fibrous material to 
be operated upon, has been hackled, 
carded, or otherwise dressed or pre- 
pared (according to its nature) for the 
parpose of its being spun, it must be 

— by some, or one, of the usual 

er - scastomed modes of preparing 

Ps agg such materials. After 
me Mr. M. takes up the process, and 

see to rove it by the improved 
ale cabin, and flyers, hereinafter 

further 4 » and by which it is not only 
re rawn, but slightly twisted at 
inten te time, and by this means the 
mers ; res and short staple become 
nee que With that which is longer, 

proved. roving becomes so much im- 

» that much less doubling than 
3 


heretofore used is sufficient. The 
twisting and drawing of the rovings is 
brought about by machinery similar to 
that which he uses for spinning and 
doubling, its size and velocity only 
being varied; and it consists princi- 
pally in improvements upon the ordi- 
nary spindle, bobbin, and flyérs, and in 
regulating their comparative velocity 
to each other, which he does with so 
much nicety and delicacy, as to enable 
him to produce much fincr rovings, 
and as good or better yarns, or threads 
in greater quantity, in a given time, 
than could be done by any other pro- 
cess heretofore in use; and the con- 
struction is the same (strength and 
magnitude. only excepted), whether 
the same is applied to hand or milil- 
spinning. The operation of the ma- 
chinery is likewise more steady, and 
may be made more rapid, than that of 
any other, because this delicacy of ad- 
justment, produced by the invention, 

permits 
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means the ents or extre 
tecth of the card would be 
flat, not tending or inclinin 
picked point, as is commonly 


permits the spindles to revolve with 

greater velocity. 

The invention of an improved me- 
thod of preparing and spinning the 
materials, which he professes to ope- 
rate upon, does not depend so much 
on the introduction of new parts or 
new processes, as upon the improve- 
ments which he has made on those 
already in existence, and his general 
combination of them, by which he is 
enabled to produce, as hereinbefore 
stated, the most delicate roving, or the 
strongest yarns or threads. Mr. M. 
has produced a new machine, or com- 
bination of machinery, which in prac- 
tice will be found capable of producing 
rovings, yarns, and threads, of better 
quality, and in greater quantities. in 
equal times, than could be done before ; 
and, likewise, by his construction 
the spindles may be made much 
lighter for the same work, by which 
much less power is required for the 
whole machine, and which, conse- 
quently, constitutes a new and useful 
invention to the pubiic.—Repertory. 

— 

To JoserH Cuisitp DANIELL, of 
Frome, Clothier ; for certain Improve- 
ments in dressing Woollen Cloths, also 
in preparing and using Wire-Cards as 
applicable to that Purpose.—July 
17, 1819. 

These improvements consist of three 
principles. 

The tirst principle is the grinding, or 
reducing, the extremities or ends of 
the wires or teeth of cards, (being im- 
plements of trade, composed of wire 
set in leather), used for the purpose of 
dressing or raising the piles on woollen 
cloths to a picked point, or reducing 
them as tending or inelining to a 
picked point, which is performed by 
means of a roller fixed on an axletree. 

The second principle is the applying, 
or using, for the purpose of dressing 
or raising the pile on woollen cloths, 
in machines called gigs (used in the 
cloathing manufacture), pointed wire- 
cards, or cards with the extremities or 

ends of their teeth or wires made 
picked, and the applying or using, for 
the said purpose of dressing or raising 
he, note lth cards wi 

Ss or ends of their teeth 
rt hag — or tending or 
ae whet = : point, otherwise 
pro e Pe beh = by grinding 
roller cut on ienvaihes ik 9 bet an 
or with a a oy ikea file, or on 

> DY either of which 
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Mities of the 
Sround 
§ to a 


tised; also for applying, or using for 
dressing, or raising the pile on woollen 
cloths by hand (commonly called hand 
dressing) such pointed wire-cards, op 
cards with the ends or extremities of 
their tecth reduced as before-de. 
scribed, Or using pointed wire set or 
fixed in any other substance instead 
of leather, as applicable to dressing or 
raising the pile on woollen cloths by 
hand, likewise applying or using Wire. 
cards for the purpose of dressing or 
raising the pile on woollen cloths, 
with their teeth or wires made of 
greater length than the teeth or wires 
of cards hitherto used, for the said 
purpose of dressing woollen cloths, 
which gives them greater elasticity, 
and will be found necessary when the 
ends of the teeth or wires of cards are 
pointed or reduced. 

The third principle is the heating 
woollen cloths after the wool or pile is 
raised by dressing, and before the 
cloth is racked or dried, for the pur- 
pose of producing a fine and more du- 
rable lustre, closing the texture of the 
cloth, and giving it a soft handle, 
which he performs by winding the 
cloth smooth and tight on a roller, 
while it is quite wet, after it is finished 
raising, and the wool smoothly laid on 
the face ; it is then put into a-furnace 
(made of a sufficient length to‘admit 
the roller with the cloth on it), and 
completely covered with water, which 
water is to be heated by means of afire 
under the furnace in the usual manner. 
The cloth is to remain in the furnace 
until it is hot in every part; it is then 
taken out of the furnace, and suffered to 
get cold before he takes it off the roller, 
when it will be fit to be dried; care 
must be taken that the wool on the 
face of the cloth is not ruffled or disor 
dered in winding on the roller before 
itis heated. 


—$— 


s. 
LIST OF PATENTS FOR NEW INVENTION! 


Marc Isambard Brunel, of Chelsea, ¢” 
gineer ; for certain improvements on stealr 
engines.—June 26, 1822. , 

Thomas Gauntlett, of Bath, ree 
instrument-maker ; for certain wee heat 
ments on vapour-baths, by which t - rn 
is better regulated, and the baths re 
more portable.—June 26. : 

William Brunton, of Birmingham, ener 


: ee re- 
necr; for certain improvements upon »™ 
grates, 


i i el ee el a, 








23. 
2 a the means of introducing coal 


—_ ne 26. e 
— sae Rabant, of Skinner- 


-hill, gentleman; for an im- 

= iia for the preparation of 

as Postans, of Charles-street, St. 

imme William Jeakes, of Great Ras- 

sell-street, Bloomsbury ; for an improve- 
ment on cooking apparatus.—June 26. 
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George Smart, of Pédlar’s Acre, Lame 
beth, civil engineer; for an improvement 
in the manufacture of chains, which he de- 
nominates mathematical chains.—July 4. 

Joseph Smith, of Sheffield, book-keeper; 
for an improvement of or in the steam-en- 
gine-boiler.—July 4. 

John Bold, of West-street, Long-lane, 
Bermondsey, printer; for certain improve- 
ments in printing.—July 4, 
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INSTITUTE OF FRANCE. 

N able work on nervous irritabi- 
EM lity and sensibility, by M. Flourens, 
was, in the last year, presented to the 
Institute at Paris, who referred the 
same to the examination of M. Cuvier, 
and others; from whose luminous 
Report, it appears, that M. Flourens 
has, by a long and careful course of 
well-conducted experiments On vari- 
ous animals, birds in particular, ascer- 
tained that precise part of the brain 
which we may, perhaps, consider as 
the chief seat of the mind, being that 
part wherein the impressions made by 
external objects on the senses, which 
are conveyed by certain nerves, all 
centre, and there produce sensations ; 
and from which important point, other 
herves, as they ought now to be con- 
sidered, although apparently only con- 
tinuations of the former ones, under 
the control of the will, conduct irrita- 
tion to the particular muscles whose 
contractions, owing to such irritation, 
are fitted for instantly performing the 
movements of the body which have 
been willed. 

This sentient point has been placed, 
by M. Flourens’s experiments, in the 
superior part of the medulla oblongata, 
at the part where the tubercula quadri- 
gemina adhere to it; where the faculty 
of propagating irritation on the one 
hand, and of receiving pain or plea- 
sure on the other, is exclusively situ- 
ated: this, in other words, is the 
place, whither all Sensations, con- 
ducted by one system of nerves, must 
se in order to become percep- 
wa bre also, in the place, 
mae o rders of the will must ne- 

rly depart along another system 
seahet te A novel and important 
ete Flourens’s discoveries, con- 
onialae a ascertained, that the 
cusetien 8 the essential organ of lo- 
oma that which balances and 
and that oe” motions of progression ; 
on this part of the brain being 





compressed or mutilated, the animal is 
no longer able to preserve its erect or 
other proper position, for moving itself 
according to the dictates of the will: 
and hence it appears, that this is the 
part more immediately affected, under 
a state of intoxication or of vertigo. 

The cerebral lobes of the brain, ap- 
pear to M. Cuvier to be the only recep- 
tacle in which the sensations of sight 
and hearing can be perfected, and 
become perceptible to the animal; here, 
also, the sensations assume a distinct 
form, and leave durable impressions 
on the memory: these lobes are, in 
fact, the seat of the memory, and fur- 
nish the animal with the materials for 
judgment. 

The following passages we extract 
from this highly curious and very in- 
teresting Report: 

It is now known, (say the Reporters,) 
especially from the late researches of MM. 
Gall and Spurzheim, that the spinal mar- 
row isa mass of medullary matter, white 
on the exterior, grey in the interior, di- 
vided longitudinally above and below by 
furrows, the two fasciculi of which commu- 
nicate together by means of transverse 
medullary fibres; that if is enlarged at 
regular intervals; that it sends out from 
each enlargement a pair of nerves; that the 
medulla oblongata is the superior part of the 
spinal marrow inclosed within the cra- 
nium, which also sends out several pair of 
nerves ; that the fibres of communication 
of its two fasciculi cross there, so that 
those of the right ascend into the left, and 
vice versa; that these fasciculi, after this 
first enlargement in the Mammifere by 
an admixture of greyish matter, and after 
having formed the protuberance known by 
the name of pons Varolii, separate and 
take the name of crura cerebri, continuing 
to send out nerves; that they again en- 
large by a fresh admixture of greyish mat- 
ter, in order to form the masses commonly 
called thalami nervorum opticorum ; and a 
third time, to form those called corpora 
striata ; that from the whole external edge 
of these last enlargements, is given off an 
expansion of greater or less thickness, and 
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more or less folded externally in different 
animals, entirely covered with greyish 
matter, and reflected upwards to cover 
them again, by forming what are called the 
hemispheres ; and which, after bending 
down between them, unites itself to that 
of the opposite side by one or more com- 
ynissures or fascicesli of transverse fibres, 
the most considerable of which, existing 
only in the Mammifere, is called corpus 
callosum. It is also well known that upon 
the crura cerebri, behind the optic thalami, 
are one or two pair of lesser enlargements, 
known, when there are two pair, as in the 
Mammifere, under the name of tubercula 
guadrigemina, from the first of which the 
optic nerves appear to take their origin ; 
that the olfactory verve is the only one 
which does not sensibly arise from the 
spinal marrow, or from its branches ; and 
that the cerebellum, an irregular mass ex- 
ternally white, and internally cimeritious, 
like the hemispheres, but often much more 
divided by exterior folds, is situated cross- 
wise behind the tubercula quadrigemina, 
aud upon the medulla oblongata, with which 
it is connected by transverse fasciculi, 
which are called crura cerebelli, and which 
join it on either side of the pons Varolii, 
In these masses, so different and so com- 
plicated, it was necessary to seek the 
point from which irritation proceeded, and 
that at which sensation terminated ; it was 
necessary to ascertain their respective co- 
operation in the acts of the will; and this 
is what M. Flourens has especially la- 
boured to accomplish. 

He has examined, first, how high we 
must ascend to produce efficacious irrita- 
tions on the muscular system; and he has 
discovered a point at which these irritations 
were powerless; then proceeding to the 
opposite side of the encephalus, he has 
irritated it more and more profoundly, so 
long as it did not act upon the muscles ; 


and, when it began to act, he found himself 


again at the same place where its action 
had stopt in ascending. This is also the 
place at which the sensation of excitations 
directed against the nervous system Stops; 
above it, punctures and wounds may be in- 
ficted without causing pain. ‘Thus M. 
Fiourens punctured the Aemispheres, with- 
out producing either contraction in the 
muscles, or appearance of pain in the ani- 
mal; he removed them in 

lamin ; he performed the same 
on the cerebellum ; 
same time, 


successive 
Operation 
he took away, at the 
the hemispheres and the 
cerebellum. The animal remained impas- 
sive, The corpora striata and the optic 
thalumi Were attacked and removed, with- 
out producing any other eflects. The iris 
was hot even contracted in consequence 
nor was it subsequently paralysed But, 
when he punctured the tubercula quadri- 
— trembling and convulsions in:ine- 

lately took pace, and increased ip pro- 
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portion as he penetrated more deeply into 
the medulla oblongata, The pricking of these 
tubercula, or of the optic nerve, produced 
acute and prolonged contractions of the 
iris. 

M. Flourens concludes, (to use his peu. 
liar language), that the medulla oblongata 
and the tubercula are irritable; which in 
ours signifies that they are, like the spinal 
marrow and the nerves, conductors of irtita. 
tion ; but that neither the cerebrum nor the 
cerebellum has that property. The author 
concludes, also, that these tubercles form 
the continuation and the superior termina- 
tion of the spinal marrow and the medulla 
ablongata ; and this conclusion is in perfert 
conformity with their relations and anato- 
mical connexions, : 

Wounds of the cerebrum and cerebellum 
produce neither paiv nor convulsions ; and, 
in ordinary language, we should thence 
pronounce that the cerebrum and cerebellum 
are insensible, But M. Flourens says, on 
the contrary, that these are thie sensible 
parts of the nervous system ; which only 
means, that they are the parts at which the 
impression received by the sensible organs 
must arrive, before the animal can experi- 
ence a sensation. 

M. Flourens appears to us to have com- 
pletely proved this proposition, as far as 
regards the senses of sight and hearing. 
When the cerebral lobe of an animal \s 
removed on the one side, it no Jonger sees 
with the eye of the opposite side, although 
the iris of that eye preserves its mobility: 
when both lobes are removed, it becomes 
blind and deaf. 

The animal thus mutilated assumes 4 
torpid air; he neither himself originates 
any act of volition, nor performs any spon- 
taneous movement ; but when heis stricken 
or wounded, he exhibits all the appearance 
of an animal exercising its usual functions. 
In whatever position he is placed, he re- 
sumes his equilibrium : if he be laid on his 
back, he turns himself round again: if 
pushed, he moves onward: if the animal be 
a frog, it leaps on being touched ; if a bird, 
it flies on being thrown up into the alr; 
struggles when put to pain or inconvenl- 
ence; and, if water is dropped into 1 
beak, it swallows it. 

The animal removes himself from the 
cause of irritation, without any further 1" 
tention; he has no memory, and will re- 
peatedly strike or stumble against the same 
obstacle: but this proves at most, roy 
the expression of M. Flourens, that be 
animal is in a state of sleep. Indeed ba 
moves and acts precisely like a rn 
man ; but we are far from believing tha te 
man, while asieep, who moves himsel 2, 
the most convenient positions andattitu : 
is absolutely without sensations ; nor — 
by any means follow, because his pere A 
tion of them was indistinct, and beca" 


: : em 
he has retained no recoliection of nat 





1825, he has not experienced 

efore be Has 0 
yet —, the cerebral lobes are the 
= organs of sensation, or these lobes are 
the only receptacle in which the sensations 
of sight and hearing can be perfected, and 
become perceptible to the animal. ‘They 
are also the receptacle in which the sensa- 
tions assume a distinct form, and leave du- 
rable impressions on the memory ; that 
they are in fact the seat of memory, the 
faculty by which they furnish the animal 
with the materials of judgment. This 
conclusion, reduced to its exact and pro- 
per terms, would become the more proba- 
ble, since, beside the probability it derives 
from the structure of the cerebral lobes, 
and their connexions with the rest of the 
system, it is still further supported by a 
fact in comparative anatomy, that the 
intelligence of animals is constantly 
proportioned to the volume of these 
lobes. 

Having observed the effects of the abla- 
tion of what may be strictly called the 
brain, M. Flourens proceeds to examine 
those of the extirpation of the tubercula 
quadrigemina. The excision of one of 
these tubercles, after a convulsive motion 
of short duration, produces a durable blind- 
ness of the eye on the opposite side, and 
an involuntary giddiness; that of both 
tubercles, renders the blindness more 
complete and the giddiness more violent 
and prolonged. ‘he animal, however, re- 
mains in possession of its other faculties, 
and the iris retains its contractility. The 
deep extirpation of the tubercle, or the 
section of the optic nerve, produces only 
paralysis of the iris; whence M. Flourens 
concludes, that the ablation of the tubercle 
las no other effect than would follow the 
section of the nerve; that the tubercle, 
therefore, is only a conductor of vision ; 
and that the cerebral lobe alone is the 
term of the sensation of sight, and the 
place in which it is completed, by being 
converted into a perception. He ob- 
serves, that, when the extirpation of the 
tubercles is too deeply performed, the 
medulla oblongata is aftected, and gives rise 
to violent and continued convulsions. 

The most curious and novel part of the 
experiments of M. Flourens seems to us to 
be that which concerns the functions of the 
cerebellum, 

During the ablation of the first laminz, 
he observed nothing more than a slight 
weakness, and a want of connexion in the 
motions of the animal, When the middle 
laminae were removed, a nearly general 
agitation was manifested. ‘Ihe animal, 
thongh still seeing and hearing, performed 
motions only in an uncertain and hasty 
manner. Its faculty of flying, walking, 
a retaining the erect posture, was gradu- 
whew d When the cerebellum was re- 
ian altogether, the faculty of perform- 

S regulated motions entirely. ceased. 


Powers of the Brain developed. 
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Placed upon its back, the animal no longer 
turned itself: it nevertheless perceived the 
biow with which it was menaced ; it heard 
cries, and endeavoured to avoid danger by 


a thousand fruitless efforts: in a word, it 


retained its faculties of sensation and voli- 
tion, but had lost the power of producing 
voluntary muscular contractions. It was 
scarcely able to keep its erect position, by 
supporting itself with its wings and tail. 

‘the extirpation of the brain had pro- 
duced a state of sleeps the excision: of 
the cerebellum produced one of in- 
toxication. : 

“It is astonishing,” says M. Flourens, 
* to observe the pigeon losing by degrees, 
as its cerebellum is removed, the faculty of 
flying ; then, that of walking; and, lastly, 
that of holding itself in the upright posture 
—and this, also, is only gradually lost. 
The animal begins to be incapable of re- 
maining erect upon its legs; then its feet 
become unable to sustain it. At last 
every fixed position becomes impossible : 
it makes incredible efforts to attain some 
particular posture, without being able to 
accomplish it ; and yet, when exhausted by 
fatigue, it seems desirous of obtaining some 
repose, its senses are so clear, that the 
least gesture of the operator produces a re- 
commencement of its contortions, without 
the slightest convulsive motion, so long as 
the tubercula or the medulla oblongata re- 
main uninjured.” 

We are not aware that any physiologist 
has hitherto produced any experiments 
which exhibited the slightest resemblance 
to these singular phenomena. Experi- 
ments on the cerebellum of quadrupeds, 
especially if adult, are extremely difficult, 
on account of the thick bony parietes 
which it is necessary to remove, and the 
large vessels which are unavoidably 
opened. Besides, most experimenters 


” 


‘have conducted their operations accord- 


ing to. some established system, and 
have been too apt to find that which they 
wished to discover; and, assuredly, none 
have hitherto surmised that the organ which 
balances and regulates the motions of progres- 
sion, was the cerebellum. 

Theintegrity of the cerebrum is, therefore 
indispensable for the exercise of sight and 
hearing: when they are destroyed, the 
will is no longer manifested by acts of 
spontaneous volition. Nevertheless, if the 
animal be excited from without, it exe- 
cutes regular acts of locomotion, as if en- 
deavouring to avoid the immediate pain 
and inconvenience. But these motions 
are inadequate to the end; very probably 
because the memory, which disappeared 
with the removal of the lobes which seem 
to be its seat, no longer supplies the basis 
or elements of judgment. For the same 
reason, these motions are followed by no 
decisive result; because the impression 
which produced thent leaves no — 
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the memory, nor excites any durable 
volition. 

The integrity of the cerebellum is neces- 
sary for the regularity of acts of locomo- 
tion. While the brain is entire, the ani- 
mal will see, hear, and exhibit marked and 
decisive symptoms of volition; but, if the 
cerebellum be destroyed, he will be unable 
to preserve the equilibrium requisite for 
the performance of locomotion. _ 

Irritability will, however, subsist for a 
considerable time in the remaiming parts 
of the body, without the intervention of 
the cerebrum or cerebellum. Every irita- 
tion of a nerve produces action in the 
muscles to which it is distributed: every 
irritation of the spinal marrow produces 
action in the members and parts below the 
irritated point. 

The faculty of propagating irritation on 
the one hand, and receiving pain on the 
other, is altogether confined to the superior 
part of the medulla oblongata : viz. the part 
at which the tubercula quadrigemina adhere 
to it. This is the place whither all sensa- 
tions must arrive, in order to become perce 
tions: this is the place whence all the orders 
of the will must necessarily depart: hence the 
continuity of the nervous organ from this 
place to the particular parts concerned, is 
necessary for the execution of spontaneous 
motion, and for the perception of impres- 
sions, whether internal or external. 

i 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, 


In our notice of the present exhibi- 
tion at the British Gallery, desirous 
as we are of devoting a particular at- 
tention to every work of talent, we 
feel ourselves called upon, (urged by 
our limited space, as well as by justice 
to those who have contributed original 
pictures,) to pass over, in a more cur- 
sory manner than we could have 
wished, many which have been previ- 
ously exhibited at the Royal Academy. 
Amongst the most attractive of these, 
will be found those of Briggs; Cooper, 
R.A.; Pickersgill; A. Constable; A. 
Dighton; Hofland; Howard, R.A; 
Stephanoff; Witherington; and, though 
last, not least, that triumphant boast 
of British genius, Bailey’s * Eve.” 

(No. 1.) A Groupe of Cattle; J. 
Ward, R.a. It will not be too much 
to say, that this is the finest picture in 
its class of the British school, in splen- 
dour of colour, vigour of execution, 
and powerful resemblance, to its great 
origmal, nature.—(5.) Landscape; J, 
mmo A sweet specimen of this 

avourite artist.—(9.) A Banditti Chief 
asleep, Sc. This forms one of a scries 
of exquisite pictures by an English 
artist, now in Rome, Mr, Eastlake. 
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They are replete with sen: 
beautiful colour, and execution (in 
Cottage Children, §c.; J. By ) 


Rich and transparent.—(16,) 4 Gira 


CAprit, 


her Devotions ; G. S. Newton. Not s 

,. 0 
happy a subject as some of Mr. New. 
ton’s former pictures.—(11.) Scene on 
the Beach at Hastings ; Miss Landsecy 
Very bright and true to nature.—(2},) 
Interior of the Gallery at Castle Howard: 
J. Jackson, R.A. An admirable speci. 
men of a powerful feeling for colour 
applied to a subject comparatively 
trifling. Itis brilliant and transparent 
as a diamond.—(23.) Landscape from 
Nature; F. R. Lee. Full of trath— 
(42.) Coronation Banquet ; G. Jones, 
A. A splendid representation of that 
magnificent festival. Not the easiest 
subject in the world to manage, but 
displaying great knowledge and power 
in the artist.—(49.) Morning after « 
Storm, a Scene near Linton on the North 
Devon Coast ; W. Linton: This is, in- 
deed, a splendid landscape, full of 
genius, truth, and nature. It displays 
a strong fecling for colour, the execu- 
tion is masterly, and we do not remen- 
ber to have ever seen a happier blend- 
ing of poetical fancy, with a strict ad- 
herence to the sobriety and truth of 
nature.—(275.) A View from Lord 
Northwich’s Villa at Harrow, by the 
same artist, is also well composed and 
richly coloured.—(52.) Cottages at 
Eshing, Surry ; C. R. Stanley. This, 
and 57, and 66, are very creditable to 
this improving artist.—(56.) Scene on 
the Flemish Coast; J. Wilson. Mr. 
Wilson has talent enough to trust to 
nature, and let Vandervelde alone; 
besides, opacity and slatiness do not 
belong to either. —(64.) Othello, Act.3. 
Sc. 3.; H. P. Briggs. There isa fine 
matronly character in the principal 
female, but surely it is not Desdemona. 
—(66.) Death of the Woodcock ; E. Land- 
seer. This delightful artist has a few 
highly-finished pictures this year, but 
not of so commanding or energetic & 
quality as we were led to expect from 
his picture of the mountain-dogs dis- 
covering a lost traveller in the snow. 
The most beautiful execution, and 
perfect resemblance of animal and still 
life, will never compensate for the ab- 
sence of sentiment and originality: 
Mere portraits of greyhounds, terriers, 
&e. however faithful to nature, ® 
works of fine art, mean nothing. They 
do not elevate or exeite the feelings 
like the magnificent boar hunts, &c. 0 


Rubens and Snyders. The ““ “i 














3. 
pool is wanting ; and, without it, 


‘ctures cannot rank among 
work intellect.—(80 and 87.) T. 
Barker's interesting Pictures of Italian 
Peasaniry.—(94 and 145.) T. Stew- 
n. Why does not this artist let 
works of fancy alone, unless he could 
revail upon @ more polished muse to 
attend him in his rambles ? 


“To portrait fly, and flatter into fame.” 


9 not defile the regions of poetry 
te unhallowed footsteps.—(95.) 
A View on Taunton Marsh ; F. R. Lee. 
A charming picture.—( 120.) Cupid 
ad his Darling; W. Etty. A deli- 
cious cabinet picture.—(120.) Adam 
and Eve in Paradise ; J. Martin. We 
should have thought it impossible, for 
an artist of Mr. Martin’s talent and 
industry, to produce a picture so ut- 
terly bad as this. Although we saw 
the folly and absurdity of the eulogi- 
ums which were heaped upon him by 
his ultra-admirers, y ‘ve never consi- 
dered him deserving -f the unmingled 
reprobation which he received from 
others. But, we confess, that this 
picture has shaken the opinion which 
we previously entertained, that Mr. 
Martin was not without genius. In 
conception, it is vulgar and unnatural ; 
in colour, extravagant and offensive : 
and, if intended to illustrate any part 
of Milton’s immortal poem, it can only 
be that in which he describes the Limbo 
of Vanity peopled with 


“Embrios and idiots, eremites and friars, 
Black, white, and grey, with all their 
trumpery.” 
(129.) The Toilet deranged; J. Harri- 
son. A clever picture, but too large 
for the subject.—(133.) Fishing Boats; 
» Wilson. A sweet silvery picture, 
hot a little aided by the huge mass of 
gaudy vulgarity near it.—(150.) Re- 
‘cea unveiling ; J. Graham. A good 
picture.—(156.) The Escape of the 
Mouse; J. Burnett. A well-told tale, 
and cleverly coloured.—(161.) Boy 
t Donkey; E. Landseer. An ex- 
quisite performance.—(164,) Portico 
dl « Pavilion near the Lake of Geneva; 
ont Blanc in the distance. Quite a 
can an elegant representation of an 
Gea nt Scene.—(168.) Windsor 
ia T. C. Hofland. A sweet repo- 
; Par picture.—(187.) Knaresbo- 
bed ; by the same artist. Clear and 


fous: full of good taste and 


Montuy Mac. No, 380. 
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fine fancy.—{174.) A Market Place at 
Orleans ; Geo. Jones, a. Brilliant and 
natural.—(186.) Cheerfulness ; Mrs. W. 
Carpenter. <A beautiful head by this 
accomplished artist.—(188.) The New 
Road to Matrimony ; W.Ingalton. In_ 
tone, very transparent; in subject, 
somewhat ambiguous.—(192.) Sun- 
ning, Berks; P. Nasmyth. One of 
three clever pictures by this admired 
artist.—(201.) A popular Actor; J. 
Jackson, R.A. <A very vulgar picture, 
by a very clever artist.—(205.) The 
Vision of Zechariah; W. Brockedon. 
Mr. B.’s trip to Italy has been of great 
service to him. . This picture breathes 
the spirit of Michzl-Angelo in gran- 
deur of design, and a high poetic ar- 
dour of imagination.—(731.) Forest 
Scene ; B. Barker. Well composed 
and painted: too dingy in colour.— 
(246.) The Death of Moses ; EF. Chat- 
field. A promising historical effort: 
the angels have much sweetness, and 
compose well.—({249.) Belinda at her 
Totlet ; Fradelli. A delightful cabinet 
picture: had there been less of the 
modern French school in its execution, 
we should have liked it better.—(250.) 
Battle of Naseby; A. Cooper, R.A. 
The figures vigorous’ and spirited: 
the sky too marbly aud pinky.—(271.) 
Interior of a Farrier’s Shop ; W. Kidd. 
A brilliant effect of fire-light.—(278.) 
A Maniac visited by his Childven J.P. 
Davis. An historical picture of much 
promise: grand in tone, and powerful 
in expression. The principal female is 
ill drawn ; the maniac stony ; the light 
a spot; and the choice of subject un- 
gracious.—(280.) Interior, with Game ; 
B. Blake. *y an — 

icture.—(294. ercury and Argus; 
v. Cristal Classical Fenil clagint, 
full of that exquisite taste and refine- 
ment of mind which this artist shows in 
all his productions.—(309.) The two 
Marys; J.J. Halls. Were we not cer- 
tain that the directors suffered this 
wretched attempt at the grand style 
to be exhibited, from the best of mo- 
tives, we should have entered our 
solemh protest against their taste and 
judgment. As it is, we must dismiss it 
as a sad memorial of mistaken vanity. 
—(310 and 318.); R. Farrier. An 
interesting pair of pictures, deserving 
of better sityations.—(331.) Nelson ; C. 
Rossi, R.A. An admirable bust of our 
great naval hero. 
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NEW BOOKS PUBLISHED IN MARCH. 


WITH AN HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL PROEMIUM. 
ee 


Authors or Publishers, desirous of seeing an early notice of their Works 
requested to transmit copies before the 18th of the Month. -_ 


a 


Wé.* have great pleasure in announc- 
ing the publication of the second 
volume of Specimens of the Russian 
Pocts, with Introductory Remarks, by Mr. 
BowrinG. The very favourable recep- 
tion experienced by the first part of these 
elegant translations will, we feel confi- 
dent, be extended to the present volume, 
in which we find much to praise and to 
admire. A considerable portion of the 
specimens here adduced, is of a martial 
character, and seems to have been elicited 
by the last conflict between France and 
Russia, which roused in the latter coun- 
try, and indeed throughout the whole 
continent, a high spirit of poetry, and a 
concomitant patriotic sentiment, the ef- 
fects of which are yet to be seen. Our 
readers will feel additional interest in this 
volume, when they are informed, that it 
was written during the author’s confine- 
ment in the prison of Boulogne, and 
formed his only consolation during his 
long and unjust detention, The circum- 
stances attending that iniquitous trans- 
action have been detailed by Mr. Bowring, 
in aseparate pamphlet. By the fortitude 
and ability displayed by him in that affair, 
he has secured to himself the sympathy 
and applause of his country, and covered 
his oppressors with merited disgrace. We 
warmly recommend to our readers the 
perusal of both these works, in which 
they will find equal reason to admire the 
literary taste, and to esteem the personal 
character and patriotic sentiments, of the 
able author, 

Since the notice of the Encyclopedia of 
Antiquities, which appeared in a former 
number, we have perused two more parts 
of this work, and are disposed to think 
even more favourably of it than before, 
The account of the ancieut architecture 
of the Britons is, in particular, an article 
of great talent. The illustrations which 
accompany this book, though neither nu- 
merous nor of a very superior kind, are 
well selected in their subjects. On the 
whole, the work certainly promises to be 
a complete and concise body of antiqua- 
rian knowledge, for the reference of the 
learned archeologist, as well as for the 
instruction of students. 

An architectural work, which is 


deserving of attention, has lately 
commenced under the title 


Views of the most Inter 
the Ancient Castles in England and Wales. 
The attention of the public has, till of late 
years, been little directed to the subject 
of ancient English architecture, Sir Chris- 


highly 

been 
of, A Series of 
esting Remains of 


topher Wren, in his writings, has.evinced 
for it the most profound contempt, and 
has, indeed, endeavoured to brand it with 
a barbarous designation, in giving it the 
title of Gothic, by which it is now ge. 
nerally distinguished. He only succeeded 
so far as to inspire feelings of grandeur 
and sublimity, by a term, which before 
signified all that was barbarous and void 
of taste. If, however, we examine the 
buildings of that great man in this style of 
architecture, we shall have the consolation 
of perceiving that his contempt for it was 
only succeeded by his perfect ignorance 
of its rules and its beauties. The ancient 
castles which now remaia in exisience, are 
especially calculated to excite us to study 
their architeetural rules. This work will 
present, in a series of beautiful engravings, 
all the most important military remains 
in the kingdom, accompanied by a short 
historical account and description, con- 
taining the principal information requi- 
site for a student; and also illustrated, in 
some instances, by a ground plan of the 
building in its original state, which every 
archeologist will know to be of the ut- 
most utility in assisting his studies, The 
three first numbers now before us, are, ia 
point of beauty, all that the most fast- 
dious critic can desire. 

To those whose time hangs heavy upon 
their hands we can recommend a lively 
volume which has lately appeared under 
the title of, The Lucubrations of Humphrey 
Ravelin, esq. late Major in the ——— Re 
giment of Infantry, and which 1s well 
calculated to amuse an idle hour. The 
author appears, bona fide, to have been a 
military man, and likewise to. have seen 
some service. In his delineation of man- 
ners he is clever and acute, and his style 
is pleasant and easy. A few episodes are 
introduced, which are written with cou 
siderable feeling. In two or three I 
stances, however, we feel inclined to differ 
from the author: we are rather sceptical 
as to the propricty of the high cule 
on Sir Thomas Picton, and we do not a 
the spirit in which the chapter “or 
** Charity,” is written. Upon the whole, 
however, the volume is well worth @ 

erusal, 

p In “« Love,” a poem, by E. Evcrott, 
we recognise the efforts of a glean 10 
feeling mind, possessed of very cons! 
able poetical powers. ‘There is a life se 
vigour in the verse, which we do not ole 
meet with in this kind of composition, - 
some of his episodes are told with na 


pathos and effect. Wecould have oon 
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that Mr. Elliott had confined himself to 


i upon which we can 
he 9 very rele, with but 
honesty slification. But he has injadi- 
alr included in his volume, a very 
violent and unfounded attack upon Lord 
Byron, written, certainly not without 
force; but, at the same time, without any 

f ‘sti ther 
regard to justice. Censure, or o : 
abuse, like this, can neither injure Lor 
Byron, nor confer any honour on the 
atirist. With respect to the observations 
of Mr. Elliott, on the praise with which 
Lord Byron’s works have been mentioned 
in this Magazine, we can safely refer to 
the different articles which have appeared 
on that subject, to prove that we have 
never been slow to reprehend his errors, 
and to point out his defects. Whatever 
weight Mr. Elliott may be disposed to 
allow to our critical decisions, we have at 
least the consolation of feeling that they 
are given with impartiality; a quality 
which we strongly recommend to the cul- 
tivation of Mr. Elliott, in the exercise of 
his satirical talents. But we must reite- 
rate our positive opinion, that the style 
and spirit of the Giaour, and of the notes 
appended to it, are such as no unpre- 
judiced person will tolerate or defend. 

We have much pleasure in recommend- 
ing to our readers, Cottage Biography, 
by Mrs, LEADBEATER, a correspondent of 
Edmund Burke, and already advantage- 
ously known by her Coléage Dialogues. It 
is a collection of lives of some of the Irish 
peasantry, known to her personally ; and, 
whose humble adventures and peculiarities, 
she details with that interest and feeling 
for which the Society of Friends are dis- 
tinguished. Her object is to give a more 
just idea of a class of people, ‘* whose 
faults are much, whose virtues are little, 
known ;” and for whom the people of 
England, much as they have lately done, 
would do still more, had they any opportu- 
nity of estimating their better qualities. 
These, unhappily, die on the spot which 
gave them birth, while their criminal ex- 
a are blazoned to the world. We 
iail the present attempt to set them right 
with their neighbours, as a work both of 
oe and philanthropy. It is of infinite 
. vantage to all divisions of the kingdom, 
a each should know the other tho- 
wgnly. The ignorance respecting Ire- 
ich, very great; of all descriptions of 
sores i y, still greater ; and, that of the 
sence of a2 greatest of all. The in- 
state \ the ruder virtues among them, 
Votion sem ae geherosity, fidelity, and de- 
sther” to their superiors and ‘to each 
rr tae astonish the English visitor, 
ine anne “ re to excite peculiar no- 

laste gt emselves. But their minds 
of the Geko.) disciplined, and destitute 

ghts of education and moral infor- 


Mati 
0, the same ardour that prompts 
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them to a great effort of good, may, when 
improperly directed, produce the extreme 
of evil. This little volume has another 
recommendation in its modesty, the 
matter of an octavo volume being com- 
prised in a three and sixpenny duodecimo. 

Many of our readers must be familiar 
with Dr. Amory’s celebrated work, the 
adventures of John Buncle, a production 
full of thought, learning, and singularity. 
The long disquisitions into which the doc- 
tor has compelled his hero to enter upon a 
variety of the most knotty points, have 
territied many readers from the perusal of 
Buncle ; and it is to suit the taste of such 
persons, that a little volume has just been 
published, entitled, The Spirit of Buncle, 
in which the entertaining part of his ad- 
ventures alone is extracted. The editor 
has thus rendered a considerable service 
to the mere novel reader, and to those who 
are in search of amusement only, which 
they may be assured they will find in the 
pages of this abridgment; but, for our 
own parts, we value Buncle’s speculations 
too highly to part willingly with any por- 
tion of them, ‘The distinctive character 
of the work, its Unitarian tendency, from 
which it has sometimes been called an 
Unitarian Romance, is entirely lost in the 
present volume; in which, perhaps, a little 
of the singular disquisition with which the 
original abounds, might liave been inserted 
without, in any degree, wearying the 
reader. a 

One of the most amusing books which 
has for some time fallen under our notice, 
has been lately published under the title 
of High-Ways and By-Ways, or Tales of 
the Road side, picked up in the French Pro- 
vinces by a Walking Gentleman. It 
professes to be written by a friend of 
Washington Irving, the well-known author 
of ** The Sketch Book,” to whom itis dedi- 
cated. Though this work cannot be com- 
pared to the writings of that gentleman, 
in harmony of style, and in masterly deli- 
neations of nature, yet it possesses merit 
abundantly sufficient to entitle it to bigh 
commendation. The introductory chap- 
ter, on the advantages possessed by a 
walking tourist, is particularly spirited 
and aniusing; and, we doubt not, will 
induce many to make an experiment of 
that independent and delightful mode of 
travelling. This work principally consists 
of four tales, which are introdaced by a 
detail of the manner in which they came 
into the author’shands, This introduction 
always possesses great novelty and inter- 
est. The second tale ** The Exile of the 
Landes,” is intefwoven with his own ad- 
ventures ; and is thus rendered, in our 
opinion, much the most interesting. ‘The 
author’s talents are displayed to advantage 
in the opening part of this tale, where he 
descries some of the péasants walking on 
their enormous stilts, Although he has 
every 
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every-where described the characters he 
meets with, in the most natural manner; 
yet, in this tale, they possess the advan- 
tage of peculiar novelty, as well as of in- 
terest, from the sitnations in which they are 
placed. The work is interspersed with 
poetry of no ordinary merit. After sin- 
cerely recommending our readers to pe- 
ruse the work, and judge for themselves, 
we shall present them with the following 
specimen : 
of the Landes. 

The moonlight, through the branching - 

Floats o’er the sands with silver streak ; 
How like the chasten’d beam, that shines 

Through dark-fring’d lids, on beauty’s cheek, 


When timid glances trembling steal 
From thy bright eyes, mine own Cazille “~ 


As o’er the desert-stream’s smooth breast “ 
The nigh-winds from the forest shed 
Light leaves, to break the waters rest, 
t vibrates in its deepest bed,— 
So doth my thriiling bosom feel 
Thy soft-breath’d words, mine own Cazille! 


I see thee not, but thou art here! , 
Even as Heaven’s lamp, obscur’d awhile, 
Still lights the desert far and near, . 
Through sorrow’s cloud, thy metiow smile 
Makes lite’s dull waste bright spots reveal, 
And lights on me, mine own Cazille! 

Mr. CRaBBE has completed. his Techno- 
logical Dictionury, and has thereby ren- 
dered a valuable and acceptable service to 
the literature of the country. Nothing 
has been more wanted by students, and 
readers in general, than a complete alpha- 
bet of the technical language of all the 
sciences, and such a task Mr. Crabbe has 
ably and honestly performed. Nor is the 
work a mere dull glossary ; for he has ap- 
pended to his definitions, such other expla- 
nations, as render the work a succinct ge- 
neral Cyclopedia. We recommend it asa 
necessary companion to Johnson’s Dicti- 
onary; and hope to see abridgments of it 
in all the various forms in which Johnson 
is presented to the world, 

e cannot refuse ourselves the plea- 
sure of recommending to the public notice 
a little volume, whose humble pretensions 
and unassuming form might easily be over- 
looked. It consists of a small collection 
of sonnets, entitled Blossoms, by ROBERT 
MILLHOUSE, with prefatory remarks on 
his humble station, distinguished genius, 
aud moral character, by the Rev. Luxe 
Booker, LL.p. Upon these points, the 
testimony borne by the worthy editor is 
highly satisfactory, and it gives us sincere 
pleasure to find such able and friendly 
assistance afforded to the author, in his 
exertion of those poetical talents with 
which he is certainly not meanly endowed, 

he Sonnets are written with much sim- 

plicity and pathos, and bear the impres- 
sion of a sensitive, honourable, and virtu- 
ousmind. A sufficient passport to public 
approbation will be found in the intrinsic 
merit of these little compositions ; but we 
must not withhold a further appeal, made 
with warmth by the editor, and we trust 
pot unsuccessfully, on behalf of the inge- 


nious poet, “that his Pressing Apri ‘ 
? 
sage ae additional plea, bi 

e admitte the Christi 
the scholar.” P Han as well a 

A collection of the Poems 
LEN Maria WILLIAMs has hetee Hi 
published, containing the Pieces which 
have before been given to the world, with 
several, which are now for the first time 
printed. The reputation which Mis 
Williams has long enjoyed in the world, 
and which she has merited by her numer. 
ous and ardent exertions in the cause of 
letters and of freedom, will receive a per. 
manent addition from the union of her fy. 
gitive productions in the present volume, 
It would, perhaps, be going too far, tosay 
that the poetry we here find is of a 
superior order; and we must be content 
ed, perhaps, to regard this lady as an ele. 
gant versifier and a forcible prose writer, 
Prefixed to the volume, we find some 
interesting remarks on the present state of 
science and literature in France, a subject 
on which the writer is extremely well qua- 
lified to judge, and on which her opinions 
must meet with the greatest respect. She 
repels with warmth the charge, that let- 
ters, and, in particular, poetry, are ata low 
ebb in France; and she maintains that the 
great events of the revolution have given 
a strong impulse to the genius of that 
people, and a new and more favourable 
character to its literary exértions. With 
the old regime, she considers that they 
have discarded much of the art and cere- 
monial of composition, aud attached them- 
selves to a bolder and more natural style 
of sentiment and expression, . The picture 
which she draws of the state of moral feel- 
ing and intellectual refinement in that 
country is highly satisfactory; and, amongst 
other pleasing suggestions, leads us to be- 
lieve that its inhabitants cannot possibly 
be converted into instroments for exti- 
guishing, in other lands, those free princi 
ples, and that cultivation of mind, which 
they so carefully cherish at home. 

The Rev. $. BARRow has adapted the 
Bible to the use of schools, by judiciously 
selecting the whole of the narrative parts, 
and printing them in a large type, 10 
very language of the ‘English Scriptures. 
The work is enhanced in interest by 120 
engravings, and it cannot fail to become 4 
standard and universal school-boak. - 

The voice of universal applause and a¢- 
miration, echoed through. the whole cout 
try, has long anticipated any jadgmeat 
which we might pronounce upod © 
Speech of Mr. Brougham on the § 
Question, which has been printed in wee 
parate form, and is circulating with grea 
and deserved rapidity. ‘The p sists 
strength of this eloquent appeal conse: 
in the fact, that it is not the private pal 
nion of an individual, however shat 
eminent, which is there enforced ; but it 
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at public manifesto, fully 


ck upon the mind of 
o woe S eemieas of his own rea- 
yo ith an increase of beauty and force, 
on, gratifying and irresistible. It is, 
truly statement which admits of no re- 
ly. nor do we hear of one dissentient 
ae tothe trath of its leading arguments. 
ae pee SS aok Oo bone? 
crown, the aristocracy, and th 4 y 
the nation, through all degrees and capa- 
cities, have upon this head one only com- 
mon feeling. If there be men so unwor- 
thy of the name and the privileges of Eng- 
lishmen, as to entertain a secret wish for 
the subjugation of Spanish liberty, they 
prudently confine the atrocious sentiment 
to their own bosoms. But the time is 
now arrived, and it has been hastened by 
ey. mad insane conduct of the des- 
pots of Verona, when England must make 
her choice of good and evil, and determine 
for ever her line of policy. The point at 
isne is, whether we are to league with the 
old despotisms for the destruction of free- 
dom, or whether we are to espouse the ad- 
vancing cause of representative, limited, 
aud constitutional, government. The an- 
swer of the nation has been already loudly 
and unequivocally given. That of the admi- 
nistration seems, for the present, suspend- 
ed. Negociations are probably going on, 
which may excuse the silence of both par- 
ties in the House, since the night of Mr. 
Brougham’s memorable oration. But our 
confidence in the weight of public opinion 
issuch, that we doubt not the ministers 
will answer the general expectation. 
Spain and Portugal must be protected; 
and, if the arm of Great Britain be extend- 
ed in their defence, or even if her voice 
be seriously raised in their favour, they 
will be placed far beyond the reach of 
their holy and allied enemies. It is obvi- 
ous to what a crisis the question has ar- 
rived; and we may add that it is equally 
obvious what its decision must be, when 
wefind principles gravely propounded in 
the declarations of great powers, which 
we should think it almost impossible for 
Sven an idiot to utter, without a smile at 
eir folly, or a blush for their wickedness. 
. monstrous doctrine which the Holy 
nest 8 endeavouring to force upon 
rs ind, that no change in the constitu- 
; 0 and form of government of any coun- 
a Can or shall be permitted, which does 
bene from the free concession of an 
ments averelga, needs .but little com- 
“A rl etn of their infamous 
t uly apparent; nor can 
et of tit, the slightest doubt as to the 
sense. the oa Petiment. The common 
intent om” common rights, and the common. 
ance. ty ted mankind, combine in an alli- 
Most Winget? 2eaiust them ; and, if their 
Cked ~ unprovoked project 


equal 
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against Spain be carried into effect, we 
trust that from that country they will first 
receive the blow which shall dissolve their 
confederation, and sever the ignominious 
chain with which they would bind the 
world. 

We have, on a former occasion, made 
favourable mention of a small topographi- 
cal work, written by the Rev. G. N. 
WRIGHT; and it is with much pleasure 
that we now advert to a new publication 
by the same author, in no respect inferior 
to that volume. It is entitled, a Guide to 
the County of Wicklow, and is illustrated 
by engravings after the designs of George 
Petrie, esq. with a large map of the coun- 
ty. Works of this nature are very gene- 
rally dry and uninteresting ; but, with such 
elegance does Mr. Wright describe the 
beautiful scenery, and the curiosities, both 
natural and artificial, of the districts upon 
which he treats, that his volumes cannot 
be perused without exciting feelings of 
interest and pleasure. These are by no 
means lessened by the beautiful drawings 
which accompany the text. If it should 
ever be our fortune to visit this romanti® 
country, we could wish for no better 
guide than this little volume to accom- 
pany us. | 

So well are we acquainted with most 
parts of the globe, that we do not often 
receive much original information respect- 
ing the curiosities and topography of the 
countries which are visited by our travel- 
lers, through their numerous journals, 
which are so constantly issuing from the 
press) We cannot recommend any of our 
readers to peruse Notes during a Visit to 
Egypt, Nubia, the Oasis, Mount Sinai, and 
Jerusalem, by Sir. FREDERICK HeEn- 
NIKER, bart. with that view; but, if they 
wish for amusement, and for a knowledge 
of the manners of the provinces through 
which the worthy baronet passed, they 
may derive much of these from his per- 
sonal adventures. He gives us an account 
of his varions successes at his favourite 
sport of shooting, of his many dangers, 
and complains bitterly of the number of 
dogs by which he was every-where tor- 
mented : nor does he omit to inform us of 
his “ delightful” intrigues with a native 
woman, of dark colour. Such are the 
principal subjects of his volume, and his 
style is exactly suited to them. Those 
who peruse it will derive much entertain- 
ment from the pleasant manner in which 
the various incidents are narrated ; but we 
will not undertake to promise them any 
more substantial advantage. 

Amongst the numerous dramatic at- 
tempts of the present day, we may distin- 
guish, as entitled in many respects to our 
warm commendation, the Bride’s Tragedy, 
by S. L. BepDogs, of Pembroke College, 
Oxford. It is characterised by a highly 
poetical cast of imagery and diction, 
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which, while it gratifies the reader, ren- 
ders the work unsuitable to the stage. 
The scenes, indeed, possess none of that 
active interest, nor is the dialogue sustain- 
ed with that brevity and vigour, which 
are necessary to ensure success in the re- 
presentation. We find, however, ample 
amends for these deficiencies in the lively 
and glowing fancy, which runs almost into 
wildness, aud indicates the yet unpruned 
genius of this youthful author. This qua- 
lity predominates so much in his composi- 
tion, as to give it the character rather of a 
romantic play than of a regular tragedy. 
The plot is perfectly simple ; and, although 
turning upon incidents sufficiently striking 
and affecting, and worked up occasionally 
with great strength of feeling, is princi- 
pally to be commended as the vehicle of 
much beautiful poetry. ‘Theie is so much 
promise in this early effort of Mr. 
Beddoes’s muse, that we shall look forward 
with confidence and pleasure to future 
productions; and we think we can per- 
ceive in his “ Bride’s Tragedy” a copious 
and original store both of thought and ex- 
pression, which is not likely to leave our 
wishes in this respect ungratified. 
A 
ARCHAOLOGY. 

An Account of some recent Discoveries, 
Hieroglyphical Literature, and Egyptian 
Antiquities, &c.; by Thomas Young, 
M.D. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Cyclopedia of Antiquities. Parts IT. 
and II]. 4to. 5s. each. 

Parts I. IL. and Ill. of a Series of 
Views of the most interesting Remains of 
Ancient Castles. 4s. each. 

Transactions of the Society of Antiqua- 
ries of Scotland. Vol. Ii, Part. LI. 
4to. 21.28, 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Setchell's Catalogue of Pamphiets for 
1823, 18, 

Supplement to John Cuthell’s Catalogue 
of Old Books. 2s. 6d. 

Part IL. of Isaac Wilson's Catalogue of 
Books, new and second hand. 1s. 6d. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

_Memoirs of the Life and Works of Sir 
Christopher Wren; by James Elmes 
architect. 4to. 31. 3s. , 

Count Las Casas’ Journal. Parts III. 
and IV, 

BOTANY. 

The British FlowerGarden. No.1. 3s, 
tome Lining, Plants by nyse 
Edwards, F.u.s. 21, 9s. ra mone 
aa : or a History of the Beauti- 

'y of Geraniums ; by R, Sweet. 

— a Diag: © 

realise on Bulbous Roots ; by the Hon. 

and Rev. W. Herbert, coloured sates 58. 
_. CHRONOLOGY, 

Au Epitome of Chronology, from the 


(April 1, 
Creation to the Present Period. 
Maydwell. 12mo. 5s. 6d, i by B, 


mania CLASSICS, 
ophocles, in English Prose. ¥ 
from the Text of Brunck, with Noe 
Vol. I. 8vo. 88. 6d. 
DRAMA, 
Shakspeare’s Plays, with Notes 


Chalmers. 8 vol. 8vo. 3}, 194" i 
pocket vols. 11. 10s. ; or the same on royal 


paper, in 10 vol. 21. 

‘The Cause of the Greeks, a Play in Five 
Acts ; by ws Burgess, A.M. 6s, 

The Earl of Ross, a Tra in 
Acts. 3s. 6d. hate 

Julian, a Tragedy ; by Miss M. R, Mit. 
ford. 8vo. 5s, 

EDUCATION, 

History and Manual of Mutual {nstrac. 
tion and Moral Discipline, or Instructions 
for Conducting Schools through the 
Agency of the Scholars themselves ; by 
the Rev, Andrew Bell, D.p. 

Lives of Learned and Eminent Men, 
adapted to the use of Children, vol, 5s, 


FINE ARTS. 


A Portrait of Washington Irving, with 
Ten Plates to illustrate the Sketch Book, 
and Knickerbocker’s New York. 8vo. 
1}. 11s. 6d. 

Paris and its Environs; by F. Nash. 
2 vols. 4to. 8l. 

HISTORY. is, 

‘The Naval History of Great Britain, 
from 1783 to 1822; by E. P. Brenton, 
esq. 2vol. 8vo. il. 12s. 

Burnett’s History of his own Times, new 
edit. 6 vol. 8vo. @l. 11s. 

Remarks on Col. Stewart’s Sketches of 
the Highlanders. 8vo. 2s. 

LAW. 

An Essay on Criminal Laws ; by Andrew 

Green, LL.B. 18mo. 1s. 6d. 


MATHEMATICS. | 
A System of Algebraic Geometry ; by 
the Rev. Dionysius Lardner. Vol. I. 
8vo. 18s. : 
Elements of Practical Mechanics; by 
Guiseppe Venturoli. 8vo. 88. 


| MEDICINE. th 
A Letter to Lord Liverpool on Me 
Present State of Vaccination ; by Thome 
Brown, surgeon. 8v0. 4s. si 
Practical Observations on pies 2 ' ‘ 
tery, and Liver Complaints ; wit! 
on Syphilis; by George Ballinghall, ™» 
Svo. 9s. mn 
Reply to Annotatious on Dr. awe 
tosh’s Treatise on Puerperal caps Dy 
Mr. Moir, surgeon ; and to Letters eae 
James Hamilton, jun.; by John 
tosh, M.». 8vo. 2s. 
MISCELLANIES. _ 
A Series of Groups, illustrates, + 
Physiognomy, Manners, and Chara 


; by 
the People of France and secre ett 
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wis. 8vo. 31. 3s. Medium 4to. 
— proofs on royal 4to. 4l, 14s. 6d. 
‘Bases for the Formation of Literary 


ieti le 12mo. 1S. . 
oo Edition of Walton and Cotton's 


ler. Feap. 8v0. 188. 
a Bibliotheca Britannica. 


VIII. 4to. 21s. 
The Inquirer. No. TIT. 8vo. 48. 
Part 40, Percy Anecdotes—Domestic 


ife, 28. 6d. 
ye and Economical Cookery, 1s. 6d. 
sewed, or 28. boards. — ; 

A Letter to the Chairman of the Parlia- 
mentary Committee on the New London 
Bridge. 1s. 

The First Sitting of the Committee on 
the proposed Monument to Shakspeare. 
ds. 6d. 

Somatopsychonoologia, being an Exa- 
mination of the Controversy concerning 
Life, carried on by Laurence, Abernethy, 
Rennell, and others. 8vo. 

Details of the Arrest, Imprisonment, 
and Liberation, of Mr. Bowring, by the 
Bourbon Government. 8vo. 5s. 

Henderson’s Observations on the Ware- 
housing Bill. 8vo. Qs. 

Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield, Essays, 
and Poems, with prefatory Remarks, by 
Join M‘Diarmid, 24mo. 5s. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


The Linnean System of Conchology, 
with 36 plates; by John Mawe. 21s, 
plain, or 9]. 12s. 6d. coloured. 

NOVELS, TALES, AND ROMANCES, 

Other Times, or the Monks of Leaden- 
hall. A Romance. 3 vol. 12mo. 21s. 

Logan, a Family History, 4 vol. 
1gmo, 94s, 

The Pioneers, or the Sources of Suse- 
quehanna, 3 vol. 12mo. 18s. 

Anecdotes of the Spanish and Portu- 
guese Revolutions; by Count Pecchio. 
8v0. 78, 6d, 

Whittingham's Pocket Novelists, vols. 


A, X,and XI.; containing ‘Tom Jones 
by Fielding, Qs, . : 


Part 


The Spy, a Tale of the Neutral-Ground;- 


by Mr, Cooper, 3 vols. i2mo. 18s. 
, asays, Descriptive and Moral, on 
pcenes in Italy, Switzerland, and France ; 
y an American, 8vo. 8s. 

=a nan Tale. Svol. feap. 8vo. 15s. 

ieasures of Fri i 
ae riendship. A Tale, 
Pairs Principe d@Abissinia, tradotto 
. Inglese del Signor Dottor Johnson. 
Imo. 6s. 6d, 
“ane neg <8 Stories: znd edition, 
» -* Plates, drawn an 

Crk ee d engraved by G. 


Isabel co Bersus iti 
, a Tradition of the 
Twelfth Century, 3 vols. 18s, 


, . Odes of Life, or Tow 
vol amo. 180 own and Country. 
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A Sketch of her own Circle, by Miss 

Russell. 4 vol. 12mo,. 24s, 
The Spirit of Aneedote and Wit; by 

John Seward, e 4 vol. 18mo. 16s. 

An Alpine Tale, suggested by some cir-’ 
cumstances which occurred at the close of 
the last Century, with numerous Notes, 
illustrative and characteristic. 2 vols. 1¢mo,' 

Christmas Stories: containing John 
Wildgoose, the Poacher; the Smuggler ; 
and Good Nature, or Parish Matters, 
12mo. 3s. 

Trials of Margaret Lindsay; by the 
author of Lights and Shadows of Scottish 
Life. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The ‘Two Broken Hearts, a Tale. 

Shere Afkuse, the first Husband of 
Nourmahal, a Legend of Hindoostan; by 
T. R. Plonché. 

POETRY. | 

A Sabbath among the Mountains. 
8vo. 2s. 

The Proud Shepherd’s Tragedy. A 
Scenic Poem in 18 Scenes. Edited by J. 
Downes. 8vo. 9s. 

The Fudge Family in England. 7s, 

Natura Rerum; or the Nature of 
Things ; by A. Dunderpate. 

Sacred Leisure ; or Poems on Religious 
Subjects; by the Rev. F. Hodgson, fcap. 
8vo. 6s. 

The Maid'’s Revenge, and other Poems ; 
by Cheviot Ticheburn. 8vo. 

Specimen’s of the Russian Poets; by 
John Bowring, esq. Vol. If. 12mo, 8s. 

An Elegy to the Memory of the late 
Rev. Henry Martyn, with smaller pieces 
by John Lawson, missionary at Calcutta, 
author of Orients Harping, and Women in 
India. Fcap. 8vo. 

Miscellaneous Pieces 
J. Merry. 12mo. 4s, : 

The Golden Age, or England in 1822- 
23, in an Epistle toa Friend Abroad. 8vo. 

The Voice of the Vandois, or the Maniac 
of the Vallies. 8vo. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

An Historical Sketch. of the Interna- 
tional Policy of Modern Europe; by the: 
Hon. F.Eden. 8vo. 15s. 

A Letter to the Freeholders of Surrey 
on the Agricultural Distress; by P. 

Mauglés. 1s. 6d. 

Outlines of a System of Political Eco- 
nomy ; by T. Joplin. 1 vol. 8vo. 12s. 

Errors in our Funding System, with the 
Mode of Reviewing them; by John 
Brickwood. 1s. 

Observations on the Etfeet produced by 
the Expenditure of Government during 
the Restriction of Cash Payments ; by W. 
Blake, esq. F.R.S. 8v0. 4S. 

A Letter to Lord Archibald Hamilton, - 
on Alterations in the Value of Money. 8vo. 

The Orange System exposed, and the: 
Orange Societies proved to be unconstitu- 
tional and illegal. 3s. 6d. 


in Verse; by 
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256 List of New Publications in March, 


Impartial and Philosophical Strictures 
on Parliamentary Reform,&c. 8vo. 3s. 

Some Considerations on the Present 
Distressed State of the British West India 
Colonies. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

A Remonstrance, addressed to Henry 
Brougham, esq. M.P.; by one of the 
“ Working Clergy.” 8vo. 2s. 

Some Observations upon a Pamphlet, 
entitled, “* Remarks on the Consumption 
of Public Wealth, by the Clergy of every 
Christian Nation,” &c.; by the Rev. 
Francis Thackeray, M.A. 8vo. 1s. 6d. _ 

The Domestic Policy of the British 
Empire, viewed in connexion with its 
Foreign Interests. 8vo. 9s. 

Reflexions on the State of Ireland in the 
19th Century. 8vo, 7s. ; 

Substance of Mr. Brougham’s Speech in 
the House of Commons, Feb. 4, 1823, 
upon the War with Spain. 1s. 6d. 

The Holy Alliance versus Spain, con- 
taining the several Notes and Declarations 
of the Allied Powers, with the firm, 
spirited, and dignified, Replies of the Spa- 
nish Cortes. 1s. 6d. 

Suggestions on Freedom of Commerce 
and Navigation, more especially in refer- 
ence to the East India Trade; by John 
Prinsep, esq. 2s. 6d. 

Second Address to the Landowners of 
the United Empire; by C. C. Western, 
esq. M.P. second edition. 2s. 

An Address to the Landowners and 
Farmers of Great Britain on the Agricul- 
tural Depression; by a Farmer in Kent. 1s. 

A Plan for the effectual Relief of Agri- 
cultural Distress, by an immediate Appli- 
cation of a Portion of the Sinking Fund to 
the Poor's Rate; by John Higgins, esq. 1s. 

Remarks on the Policy of Repealing 
Mr. Peel’s Bill ; by Edward Solly. 2s. 

THEOLOGY. 

The Protestant Dissenter’s Catechism ; 
17th edition, with a Preface; by W. New- 
man, D.D. 12mo., 1s. 

Lectures on the Pleasures of Religion ; 
by the Rev. H. J. Burder, m.a. 1 vol. 
8v0. 7s. 6d. 

A Treatise on the Genius and Object of 
the Patriarchal, the Levitical, and the 
Christian, Dispensations ; by the Rev. G.S. 
~~ 2 vol. 8vo. 21s. 

ctures on Scripture Comparison ; b 
the Rev. W. B. Collyer. 8vo. sas. , 

Sermons by the late Rev. W. Hawkes. 
Edited by the Rev. W. Shepherd. 2 vol. 
SvO. 24s, 

Devotional Exercises extracted from 


Bishop Patrick ; : 
co ; by Miss Hawkins, 


Ewing’s Essay on Bapti 
Ss. 6d. y aptism, 


Clarke’s Histor of | 
: ntolerance, , 
Il. 8vo. 10s, a ce. Vol 


12mo. 


[April 1, 

Knowles's Sermons. Vols, TL. and 11 
8vo. 118s. The same in 1 
13s. 6d. sis - 


Atkins’s Discourses on the Kj 
ey go &c. 8v0. 10s, et ‘a 
Sermon preached at GI | 
annual Meeting of the Scottish Unies 
Association; by James Yates 
18mo. 2s, — 

Lloyd’s Hore Theologica ; OF & Series 
of Essays on ‘Physies, Morals 
logy. 10s. 6d. = —_—s. 

The Words of tiie Lord Jesus; or the 
Doctrines and Duties of the Christian Rej. 
gion; by John Read. 12mo. 4s. 

A Vindication of the Church and 
of England, from the Mispresentations of 
the Edinburgh Review; by a Beneficed 
Clergyman. 8vo. 3s, 

Sermons delivered at Salters’ Hall, be. 
tween the years 1800 and 1810, by the 
late Rev. Hugh Worthington, Secon 
Edition. 12s, 

A Vindication of the Right Reverend the 
Lord Bishop of Peterborough, from the 
Animadversions of a Writer in the Edi. 
burgh Review. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

Reflections on the Claims of Protestant 
and Popish Dissenters, especially of the 
latter, to an Equality in Civil Privileges 
with the Members of the Established 
Church ; by Robert Morres, m.a. Wilts, 
8v0, 2s. 

Lightfoot’s Works. Edited by theRev. 
J. R. Pitman. Vol. VIII. 12s. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 


Neale’s Historical Description of Blen- 
heim, with 6 Views. 8vo. 6s. 


VOVAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Part I. Vol. IX. Journal of Voyages 
and Travels: containing Niemeyer’s Tre 
vels in England. 3s. 6d. sewed, 4s, bas. 

Colombia ; being a Geographical, Stat 
tical, Agricultural, Commercial, and Pol 
tical, Account of that Country. % vols. 
8v0. 36s. 

The Belgian Traveller, being a Con- 
plete Guide through the United Nether 
lands, or kingdom of Belgium and ~ 
land ; by Edmund Boyce, with Maps 
Views. Fourth edit. 18mo. 8s. bound. 

The Traveller’s Guide down the “pet 
by A. Schreiber; with aMap. New et! 
18mo. 8s. 

Narrative of a Journey in the Mores; 
by Sir William Gell. 8vo. 155+ s 

The Pyrenees and the South of France, 
in November and December last. es 

Scoresby'’s Voyage to the No 
Whale Fisheries. 8vo. 16s. anit of 

Narrative of an Ascent to the Su a. 
Mount Blanc, in 1822; by T- Clissold, 
Svo. 2s. 6d. 


VARIETIES. 
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VARIETIES, LITERARY AND PHILOSOPSICAL; 


Including Notices of Works in Hand, Domestic and Foreigh 


—_ 


41 will be published, in three 

P aecien sabe the title of Na- 
tare Displayed, one hundred Lec- 
tires on the most striking objects in 
the animal, vegetable, and mineral 
kingdoms, and on celestial and terres- 
trial phenomena in general, by SIMEON 
Suiw, LL.D. It will exhibit every 
interesting fact, and discuss all the 
topics, containcd in the celebrated 
“Nature Displayed” of the Abbé la 
Pluche ; while, at the same time, it will 
combine all recent discoveries, and 
the present state of knowledge. The 
engravings, Which have been prepared 
at a great expense, and which are 
numerous and large, will render the 
work a complete library of natural 
knowledge. They will also be sold 
separately in a folio atlas, called the 
Atlas of Nature, and will contain cop- 
per-plate engravings of many hundred 
of the most extraordinary and interest- 
ing objects in the entire range of Na- 
ture’s curiosities. As the plan of such 
an Atlas is altogether unique, it can- 
not fail, from its interesting character, 
to become an object of popular study, 
and to recommend itself to a circula- 
lon as universal as is enjoyed by geo- 
graphical atlases. 

Capt. FRANKLIN’s Narrative of his 
perilous and disastrous Journey from 
the Shores of Hudson’s Bay to the 
Mouth of the Copper-mine River, will 
be published on the 12th of April. 

lhe long promised English Flora 
of Sir J. E. Smiru, president of the 
Linnean Society, is now printing. The 
Foglish botanist will thus be furnished 


with an original and authentic guide 


to the study of our native plants, in his 
Wn language, free from all unneces- 
ee terms; and, according 
ee: ae which the author has long 
orinb es to attain, of a classical 
ncithe _ rejecting that barbarous 
ioe ai nglish nor Latin) phraseo- 
wa h Ich sO many writers have, 
perhaps eae, or consideration 
inttiont? , opted. The laborious and 
—hithert Cpartment of synonymes, 
one t 0 a without examination 
Wtiterss . best and most popular 
shad ws + have in general never 
: a 1¢ books quoted,— will here 
errors aes throughout; and the 
ya ae Press, transcribed hitherto 
— from another, with mul- 
NTHLY Mac. No, 380, 





tiplied errors, will be set right. The 
essential characters and descriptions 
will all be re-considered, and corrected 
after nature. 

Mr. Ensor is preparing a work on 
the Poor and their Relici. It is cla- 
borate, and contains all the Icarning, 
ancient and modern, on the subject. 

Owing to the illness of Mr, Mult- 
CHELL, the editor, the second or CHE- 
MICAL VoLume of the Methodical Cyclo- 
pedia, cannot appear till the 7th or 
8th of April. It is hoped that hence- 
forward this work will proceed with 
periodical regularity. Nearly two edi- 
tions of the Historical Volume have 
been rapidly sold. 

R. P. KniGut, esq. has a new poem 
in the press, entitled Alfred, which 
will appear next month in an octavo 
volume. 

The same Young Officer, whose 
‘Sketches of India” were so favour- 
ably received by the public, has nearly 
ready for publication, in an octavo vo- 
lume, Recollections of the Peninsula, 
containing remarks on the manners 
and character of the Spanish nation. 

Mr. Henry PHILLIPS, F.H.S. author 
of the “History of Fruits known in 
Great Britain,” ‘ Cultivated Vegeta- 
bles,” &c. is now engaged upon Sylva 
Florifera (the Shrubbery), containing 
an historical and botanical account of 
the flowering shrubs and trees which 
now ornament the shrubbery, the park, 
and rural scenes in general. 

The author of “the Lollards,” 
“Calthorpe,” &c. has a new romance 
ready for publication, in three volumes, 
entitled, Other ‘Times, or the Monks 
of Leadenhall. 

The new edition of the Saxon Chro- 
nicle, edited by the Rev. Mr. Incram, 
may be expected to appear in a few 
days. 

W. MARSDEN, esq. F.R.S.. &c. has 
just completed the first portion of his 
Numismata Orientalia [llustrata. The 
oriental coins, antient and modern, of 
his collection, are described and histo- 
rically illustrated : itforms a handsome 
quarto volume, and contains numerous 
plates, from drawings made under the 
author’s inspection. 

Mr. SHARON TURNER'S valuable His- 
tory of the Anglo-Saxons is under 
revision, and the fourth edition will be 
published shortly. 

Ll A London 
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953 Literary and Philosophical Intelligence. 


A London Society, tor Mitigating 
and graduaily Abolishing the State of 
Slavery thraghout the British Domi- 
MiWus, tas been established. 4 he in- 
dividuals composing the Society are 
deeply impressed with the magnitude 
and number of the evils attached to 
the system of slavery which prevails 
in many of the colonies of Great 
Britain; a system which appears to 
them to be oppused to the spirit and 
precepts of Christianity, as well as 
repugnant to every dictate of natural 
humanity and justice; and they long 
indulged a hope, that the abolition of 
the slave trade, after a struggle of 
twenty years, would have tended ra- 
pidly to the mitigation and gradual 
extinction of negro bondage in the 
iritish colonies: but that in this hope 
they have been painfully disappointed ; 
and, after a lapse of sixteen years, 
they have still to deplore the almost 
undiminished prevalence of the very 
evils which it was one great object of 
the abolition to remedy. Under these 
circumstances, they feel themselves 
called upon, by their duty as Chris- 
tians, and their best sympathies as 
men, to exert themselves, in their se- 
parate and collective capacities, in 
endeavouring, by all prudent and law- 
ful means, to mitigate, and eventually 
to abolish, slavery itself as existing in 
vur colonial possessions. 

A subscription was lately opened, 
though not communicated to the public 
su generally as it ought, for a monu- 
ment to the memory of the late Mr. 
CHARLES Dinpin, author of the nume- 
rous and popular songs which form an 
era in the history of the lyrical poetry 
of this country. The best arc undoubt- 
edly of the nautical class. He had 
been, carly in life, at sea himselt, and 
could therefore give a spirit, interest, 
and fidelity, to such subjects as no 
other has been able,—and no land-man 
could expect,—to impart. Among the 
seamen they were known, prized, and 
sung most euthusiastically. None but 
those who have witnessed the scene 
ean believe the pride and importance 
with which they always inspire that 
daring and valuable body. 

The Copleian medal was lately voted 
by the Royal Society to the Rev. W1L- 
a te Calera Ocoee 
able account os ° Oxford, for _ 

, a variety of fossil 
teeth and bones, found in a cave ; 
hirkdale, in Yorkshire. Pires 

Memoirs of the late amiable 


3 poct 


and miscellaneous writer 
written by himself during his 
tirement from public observa 
preparing for the press, un 
superintendance of the R 
JOHNSON. 

A Philosophical Societ 
formed at York, more e 
the cultivation of Geology 

A very able paper has been circy. 
lated by Mr. ABERNETHY on the diff 
culty of procuring, by legal mean 
subjects for dissection. A surgeon cay 
no more perform a difficult operatio, 
in surgery without attentive and per. 
severing dissection, than a man ca 
expect to read who has not learnt the 
alphabet. The only question is, where 
are the subjects to come from? 

Miss AIKIN is preparing for publica. 
tion a Memoir of her Father, the late 
Jolin Aikin, M.D. together with a selec. 
tion of his critical essays and misce. 
lancous pieces, not before printed ina 
Improved editions of 
several of the most popular of J). 
Aikin’s works are also preparing under 
the care of his family. 

Mr. JAMES, 


y has been 
Specially for 





collected form. 


author of the “Naval 
History of Great Britain,” has in the 
press the second part of that work, 
completing his original design. In it 
will be given an accurate plan of the 
battle of ‘Trafalgar. 

A new botanical work is commenced, 
called the Naturalist’s Repository, or 
Monthly Miscellany of Exotic Natural 
History, consisting of elegantly-co- 
loured plates, with appropriate scieu- 
lific and general descriptions of the 
most curious, scarce, and beautiful, 
productions of nature, that have been 
recently discovered in various paris 
of the world; by KE. DONOVAN, F.L. 

Shortly will appear, In imperial 
octavo, with twenty plates by Heat, 
the Life of a Soldier. 

Mr. Mecer has nearly ready for 
publication, a fine engraving 1 the 
line and chalk manner, from the 
greatly admired painting, by Kid 
the Stolen Kiss. 

Sketches of Youth are in the press; 
by the author of ‘* Dang 

Mr. BIcHENO, ofthe M 
barrister-at-law, has in 
second edition of an Enqu 
Poor Laws, chiefly 
examine them as a sys 
benevolence, and to show the ev 
indiscriminate relief, with som 
marks upon the schemes which 


been submitted to Parliament. 
WuitTiNcH} 


erous Errors. 
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WuiTTINGHAM’S Pocket wears 
Vol. XII. containing ihe grey * 
ihe Forest, by ¥ Radcliff, will be 

ished in April. , 
Haan ambcidge Tart, intended as a 
companion to the “Oxiord Sausage, 
is in the press, consisting of epigram- 
matie and satiric poctical effusions, 
ke. dainty morsels served up by 
Cantabs on various occasions - dedi- 
cated to the members of the University 
of Cambridge, by Socius. 

Shortly will be published, by sub- 
scription,an Original and Cemprehen- 
sive System of Celestial Philosophy, or 
Genethliacal Astronomy, in twenty 
numbers, octave. The primitive elc- 
ments of calculating nativities, and the 
trae method of delivering judgment, 
will be proved, in the calculations of 
thirty remarkable modern nativitics, 
never before published: by JOHN 
WorsDALE, sen. astronomer, 

The following observations, with 
inferences deduced from them, occur 
in the French Maritime Journal, on 
the novel facts advanced, and effects 
produced, by the British voyages of 
discovery in the Arctic Seas :— 

Whatever success may attend Captain 
Parry’s future attempts, the geographical 
knowledge that we have already acquired, 


proves, incontestibly, that his name is — 


justly entitled to a considerable share of 
nautical reputation. The discovery of 
lancaster Passage, by which he pene- 
trated into a part of the ocean which no 
vessel had ever before explored, leads to 
‘ome general conclusions that may be 
deemed consequences of it. 1. That the 
Continent of America is not so extensive 
% has been commonly supposed, towards 
the North Pole. 2. That its northern 
Coasts, though at present inaccessible, lie 
under parallels less elevated than those of 
_ Asiatic coasts in general, and exceed 
the north of Europe. 3. ‘That Baffin’s 
ay, as it is called, is not properly a bay, 
pe “ part of the Arctic Ocean, 
era cating with it, by Lancaster 
; sit, 0 the same manner as Beliring’s 
“aa communicate with the sea of the 
ne tn pl “¢ That Greenland ts uot 
ok la the Aretic countries of 
the shioct ha’ as the general opinion on 
neues tien las been, but forms an im- 
maa te d, or rather a continent, which 
28 from age 4 sixth part of the globe, 
land whiek gabe. of the great head- 
tdi ne mg between Europe 
Pears to be it " ew Siberia, which ap- 
Opposite meri ~ urthest limit, under the 
eleven bttieivean is not less than from 
undred leagues, 5, That 
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y by a few degrees the latitudes in. 
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admitting this, as it is highly probable 
from various testimonies, direct and in- 
direct, it must be frozen land, and not, as 
has been thought, the Hyperborean Ocean 
that fills the space included between the 
80th degree of latitude and the North 
Pole. 6. That, if we combine the results 
of the Polar expeditions with information 
to be coilected from the Russian disco- 
veries, we shall have reason to conclude 
that this Arctic continent bas been ori- 
ginally subjected to the same geological 
laws as the other great divisions of the 
globe; its configuration is similar; its 
greatest breadth is in the northern part, 
as in the five other continents; like them, 
it terminates, in its southern part, by a 
vast promontory, the extremity whereof is 
Cape Farewell; and the seas which sur- 
round it are, like theirs, partly confined 
by streights, that are, in like manner, 1n- 
terspersed with islands and volcanic archi- 
pelagos, projected in the midst of the 
Polar ices, just as under the equator, It 
is evident that Baffin’s Bay should change 
its name to  Baffin’s Sea; Lancaster 
Streights should replace Lancaster Passage 
or Entrance; and the names of Greenland 
and New Siberia should designate only 
parts of the Arctic continent, the total of 
which should have a new and collective 
denomination, analagous to that of An- 
stralasia, which comprehends New Hol- 
land, with the countries and islands cir- 
cumjacent. Such a name would obviate 
ambiguities that may arise from the want 
of a general appellation, especially in 
treating of the currents in the Hyperbo- 
rean Occan. No matter what the appel- 
lation be, if short, significant, sonorous, 
aud one that will incorporate with the 
languages of Europe. If it were not in- 
fringing on the right of the British navi- 
gator, justly due to his courage and per- 
severance, we should incline to give the 
name of Boreasia to the whole of the 
Arctic contiuent. One advantage to na- 
vigation has already resulted from certain 
passages discovered by Captain Parry ; 
the whale-fishers that have ventured as 
far as Lancaster Streights, have returned 
with rich cargoes. ‘lwo reasons are as- 
signed for tiis: one is that the wialers, 
every year, advance more uortherly, 
where the whales are in greatest abun- 
dance; the second is that the ships, in- 
stead of returning in June or July, as 
formerly, lay in a stock of provisions for 
several months, so as not to intermit their 
labours, though at the hazard of being 
shut in by the ice. For three or four 
years, latterly, their return has been in 
September or October. The voyages of 
discovery to the north-west cannot fail of 
having the best effects on the fishery, and 
on the whole body of those whom a spirit 
of enterprise engages in it. 

To 
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‘Yo those “who are interested in the 
advancement of geographical science, 
the foliowing simple intimation, con- 
nected with the subject of discoveries 
in the Hyperborean Ocean, may an- 
swer the purpose of additional general 
information. 


Extract of a Letter from Capt. W. Scoresby. 


In my last voyage to the whale-fishery, 
from which Iam but just returned, I had 
occasion to penetrate into the ice on the 
eastern coast of Greenland, and to ap- 
proach very near the shore. The naviga- 
tion was very difficult in some places, and 
even dangerous; but, coming close in with 
the land, the sea was almost entirely free 
and unincumbered. This coast had never 
been seen before, unless it was by Hudson, 
in 1607. The land we lay nearest to was 
in 71° N. lat. and 19°42 W. long. It 
consists of mountains resembling those of 
Spitzberg, but not so covered with snow. 
The navigation was pretty plain and open, 
between the coast of Greenland and the 
fields of ice, ranging here in an almost 
uninterrupted chain ; this unembarrassed 
track or course reached from latitude 74 
to 70. From the apparent state of the 
atmosphere, and the genera! disposition of 
the fields of ice, I might have stretched 
along the coast as far as to Cape Farewell. 
There I might have gained some informa- 
tion respecting the Iceland Colony; of 
which we possess at present a very slender 
knowledge. It is remarkable, that the 
Danes, in their attempts to visit this coast, 
have hitherto been very unsuccessful 
With the views and feelings that then. 
arose, it was with no small regret that I 
found myself obliged, by the business of 
the fishery, to quit that interesting region. 
The occasion seemed favourable, and the 
circumstances easy, practicable, and cer- 
tain, to effect the purposes of further re- 
search and discovery. Various authors 
have collected historical facts, tending to 
prove the existence of European as well 
as Iceland colonies on the coast of Green- 
land, in 1402. No particular account can 
at this time be given, nor can any conclu- 
sions be drawn, relative to their fate or 
condition, from any previous circumstances 
with which we are acquainted. 

_Mr. Birv, author of the “Vale of 
Slaughter,” &c. has a volume in the 
press, entitled Poetical Memoirs. 

1 he dread of swallowing oxalic 
acid by mistake for salts is become so 
general, that the consumption of senna 
wud castor oil, as substitutes, has been 
nearly doubled within the last twelve 
months. We should like to hear, from 

professional correspon- 
r these aperients may be 
as simple and efficacious 
agents as Epsom salts. 


an intelligent 
dent, whethe 
co isidered 
medicinal 
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Mr. Joun Gare Jongg 


“a Vindication of the 
the false and scurrilous anal ain 
William Cobbett,” includine 2” 
; ry UGINE a retros. 
pect of his political life and Opinio 
with notes critical and explanato 
sas ry. 

Mr. G. MILNER, jun. of Derby, an 
thor of ‘“Stanzas written on a Sun, 
mers Evening, and other Poems” 
will have ready for publication ina 
few days, a sinall volume of 
and Sketches in prose. 

Dr. Meyrick’s Treatise on Ancien 
Armour, @ book calculated greatly ‘ 
facilitate a right understanding of th 
early historians, and to throw much 
light on the manners of our ancestors 
is expected to appear in the course of 
next month. The chronological a. 
rangement of the whole, the ilini- 
nated capitals illustrative of the sub. 
ject, and the more picturesque repre. 
sentations of the armour of differert 
periods, will render this publication 
unlike any that has preceded it. 

A new novel, entitled Willoughby, 
in two volumes, will appear in a few 
days. 

Rev. Dr. Rupcr’s Lectures on 
Genesis are nearly ready for publi- 
cation. 

Shortly will be published, Sabbaths 
at Home, or Devotional Exercises, 
founded on Psalm the 42d and 431, 
intended for the use of pious persons, 
when prevented from attending the 
public worship of God, by Hevyry 
Marcu. 

An Appeal for Religion to the best 
Sentiments and Interests of Mankind, 
is in the press. Ist. Four Orations 
for the Oracles of God. 2d. Juds- 
ment to Come, an argument in live 
discourses. 3d. Messiah’s Arrival, a 
series of lectures: by the Rev. Ep- 
WARD IRVING, A.M. minister of the Ca- 
ledonian Church, Hation Garden. 

Messrs. CARAVITA and great 
professors of Italian in the — 
Academy of Music, will shortly PT 
lish in Italian, with an English trans 
tion, a work entitled, L’Utile Opors- 
colo, containing moral maxims, ie 
Also, by M. Caravita, Thirty Ongin’ 
Letters, with answers, on various su 
jects of criticism and amusement. | . 

Points of Humour, illustrated * 
scries of plates, drawn and “——. 
by GeorGe CRUICKSHANK, are ® 
press. ! 

A reprint is preparing of eset 
WELL’s Mary Magdalene s Fu 
Tears for the Death of our Saviow: | 


Essays 
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As a protection against moisture in 


ents, an invention has been 
“i per found successful, of applying 
to the walls or parts exposed, thin 
sheets of laminated lead, fastened with 
little copper nails which are not liable 
to rust. They are as thin as those 
made use of for lining the inside of 
snuf-boxes, and can be made as long 
and broad as paper-hangings. 

In Scotland, estimating the popula- 
tion at 1,804,824 inhabitants, there 
are (according to Sir John Sinclair,) 
3.969 real proprietors, whose annual 
income may be rated at 2,500/. each ; 
inferior proprietors 1,097, with incomes 
from 6251. to 2,500/. each; of smaller 
proprietors, with rents under 625/. 
each, 6,181; and of corporation rents 
144. 

It appears, from the Annual Report 
of the Sunday School Society, that in 
London there are 362 schools, contain- 
ing 55,398 scholars, and superintended 
by 4,908 teachers, male and female, 
who officiate gratuitously ; and that in 
Great Britain and Ireland there are 
at least 700,000 young persons that 
receive instruction in about 6000 
schools, from more than 50,000 
teachers, male and female, whose la- 
hours are gratuitous. 

Among other missionary societies 
which assembled in London last year, 
was one lately formed, the object of 
Which is to assist the Moravian mis- 
sions. These have been established 
for more than a century, and consist 
at present of thirty-one stations among 
the Negroes, Hottentots, American 
Indians, Tartars, and Greenlanders. 
The Moravian brethren, not being able 
{o meet one-half of the expense, a 
ri of other denominations have 
a a society to supply the defi- 

Capt. Laine, of the Royal African 
:: ght Infantry, is engaged on a mis- 
ehartgand Soekinn ‘Loosoo country, 

isited by any European. 

RUSSIA. 

ee Greek seminary founded at 
a by Catharine II. in 1775, 
ie rr heed about 200 young Greek 
sors, Not hee ** ita lt recoan 
but the French. be . military sciences, 
mreeres a Pav _ and German, 
pletion’ taught. On the com- 
n of their studies, each pupil 

Wy have an officer’s commissi sai 
the place of: § commission, or 
leges of Pay iterpreter in the Col- 

B option ¢ a and Moscow, or 

returning to his country. 
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Of these young persons in the semi- 
nary, many are from Chio, Lesbos, 
and Naxos. 

M. pe Cuomas, of Petersburgh, bas 
obtained from the Great Council of 
Russia, a patent for ten years, fora 
machine that will diminish labour in 
the making of bricks, and give a more 
regular form to the picces fabricated. 
It possesses other advantages, for 
making pipes, straight or crooked, 
cornices, shafts of pillars, and other 
ornaments of architecture, hollow 
bricks, &c. Worked by three or four 
men, it can produce daily ten or 
twelve thousand bricks, of different 
forms. For the sum of a hundred 
roubles, foreigners may be put in pos- 
session of the process. 

Proressor Nevi has been em- 
ployed by the Emperor of Russia to 


-make researches in the steppes of In- 


dependent Tartary, and to examine 
the course of the Oxus, and the towns 
of Balk and Sarmacand. The expe- 
dition, it is supposed, will extend as 
far as the Lake Saisan. — 

From the official statement pub- 
lished by the Synod at St. Petersburgh, 
it appears that in the year 1820, there 
were in the whole empire, 


Births—Males ------ ee 827,729 

Females ++++++ 742,670 
————1,570,399 

Deaths— Males: ---+++++ 467,683 

Females ---+-- 449,997 


917,680 


Excess of Births «+++e+ 652,719 
The births were 48,265 more than in 
the year 1819; yet, notwithstanding 
the increase of population, the deaths 
were 1429 fewer thanin 1819. The 
deaths of male children under five 
years of age were 243,029; being 
above-one-half of the whole. Among 


‘the males who died in the same year, 


(the ages of the females are not stated, ) 
807 had attained anage of above 100 years, 


301 eeeereeese eeeetesrereees 105 
145 eeeeoaee es eeeseeoeeeese® 110 
ADR 0 5 pat ly ot 415 
41 eoccescesrscersss0eeeee 120 
14 eaereeteseree eseese gues 125 
JT cceceeesareesersenesseee 130 
4 eenteeve eeeeeeoeveeveaeeeeee 135 


1 cecccccesseees between 140and 145. 
The marriages were 317,805, being 
22,470 fewer than in 1819. In St. 
Petersburgh, in 1821, the number of 
births was 8504; including, however, 
the Catholic, Lutheran, and other 
communities ; the deaths 9706. 


M. Hippins, a celebrated painter, 
. on 
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on his retirn from Rome to St. Peters- 
burgh, conceived the idea of publish- 
ing, under the title of ‘‘ Contempora- 
ries,” lithographic portraits of all the 
eminent statesmen, writers, and art- 
ists, now living in Russia. The work 
is to consist of twelve quarterly Num- 
bers, each containing five portraits of 
the size of life. The first two Numbers 
have already appeared, and evince the 
progress of lithography in Russia. 
GERMANY. 

The wonderful progress made in bo- 
tany lately, may be in some measure 
estimated by the following comparative 
note on works, and especially a late 
German enumeration, which treat of 
it:—Linneus had 34 Veronicas; Per- 
soon 63; Wahl 73; Roemur and 
Schulles have in their new edition 136. 
Of Utriculariz, Linnzus has 8; Per- 
soon 18; Roemer and Schulles 61. 
Linnzus has 4 Gratiola ; Roemur and 
Schulles 42. Linneus has 32 Salvie ; 
Wildenow 76; Persoon 104; Wahl 
137; Roemer and Schulles 173; &c.— 
The authors last referred to, have re- 
taincd the Linnean system, except 
the 23d class. One volume only is 
published; the second volume, now in 
the press, is announced to contain all 
tle grasses of the 3d class. 

ITALY. 

The clergy of Rome consist of nine- 
teen cardinals, twenty-seven bishops, 
1,450 priests, 1,532 monks, 1,464 nuns, 
and 332 seminarists. The population 
of Rome, with the exception of the 
Jews, consisted, in 1821, of 146,000 
souls, 

M. Antolini, professor of architec- 
ture, of Milan, has published a deserip- 
tion of the ruins of Veleja, and its 
remaining monuments. Relying on the 
assertion of Aulus Gellius, and others, 
that the municipal towns were model- 
led on the plan of Rome, the professor 
marks out the forum, its site and area, 
with the monuments and buildings that 
surrounded it. By eagles, and other 
marks, he distinguishes the place of 
the Temple of Jupiter. By investi- 
gating the fragments of these ruins. 
long buried in or under the earth, he 
traces the basilica, the. baths, the am- 
phitheatre, &c. His learned conjec- 
pram ns exhibit a sort of restaura- 

j&, are accompanied with 

ten plates. , 

FRANCE, 

The Royal Library 

tained, in W791, Only 1A 

it how 


in Paris con. 
. ),000 volumes: 
Contains above 450.000. in 


, 
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1783 it contained only 2700 Portflios 
of engravings; it now contains 570y 
Its annual increase consists of 600) 
French and 3000 foreign works. md 
that there is reason to believe that in 
fifty years, the literary and scientific 
riches» of this magnificent establish. 
ment will be doubled. 

A Memoir has lately been published 
at Paris, by M. pe Marpois, one of 
the Royal Institute of France for the 
amelioration of Prisons, by which jt 
appears that the gaols of France are 
in a very deplorable condition. Their 
average occupation during the last 
three years has been between 31,000 
and 32,000. M.de Marbois complains 
of the smallness and dampness of the 
cells, of the practice of chaining the 
prisoners, of the bad quality of the 
food, of the insufficiency of the 
clothing, of the introduction in many 
places of straw for beds, and of the ab- 
sence in alj of moral and religious in- 
struction. He describes the prisoners 
to be generally in a state of the most 
savage ignorance and barbarism. M. 
Marbois recommends the introduction, 
into the French Houses of Correction, 
of the English tread-wheel. 

A Dictionnaire Classique d' Histovre 
Naturelle has been commenced at 
Paris. The two volumes that have 
appeared are adorned with coloured 
plates. 

PORTUGAL. 

Portugal contains 873 elementary 
schools; in 266 of which, Latin is 
taught, and in 21, Greek and Rhe- 
toric; in 27, Philosophy, Natural and 
Moral.—At Coimbra, there 1s a Wir 
versity, directed by six of the faculty, 
and a preparatory college for students. 
—The university and college together 
contain, annually, from 1280 to’ 1600 
students. In 1819, all these establish- 
ments’ were attended by 31,401 pupils. 
Besides these national institutions, 
there are several others, where youth 
are educated for particular professions, 
—such as the Marine and Commercia 
Academies at Porto, which contain 
315 students in 1820; and the Aca- 
demy at Lisbon, in which there were 
315 students in 1821. The Commer 
cial Academy at Lisbon is attended . 
nually by 150 pupils. In the —— 
there are, the Royal College of eo 
the Royal Academy for the ad 
Language, the Royal School for i 
Architecture and Drawing, * En- 
School for Sculpture, another for 


. fe " an 
crayi s1i1 for Music, . 
graving, an institution sever’ 





 _ _., wr gat, gate 





- plic Institutions of less 
ublic Ins ‘ 
rere Militar y School fo r Mutual 
Instruction, to which are admitted the 
children of citizens, had 2518 scholars 
in 1818, and this number has much in- 
creased since. The Royal Academy 
of Sciences at Lisbon has published, 
annually, memoirs not less learned 
than useful, on every branch of human 
knowledge. The Portuguese have 
lately formed several literary Socicties, 
among Which are, The Patrvotre Lite- 
vary Society, and the Society of Encou- 
ragement, at Lisbon, The annual 
average of books printed in Portugal, 
between 1805 and 1819, amounts to 
ninety-four. But liberty has conferred 
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new energics on the press and genius of 
Portugal ; and the publications, within 
the two last years, have been trebled, 
besides the increase of journals and 
newspapers. 

UNITED STATES. 

A work will soon be published by 
Mr. Joun D. Hunter, of New-York, 
under the title of ‘Manners and Cus- 
toms of several Indian Tribes located 
west of the Mississippi ; including some 
Account of the Soil, Climate, and 
Vegetable Productions, and. the Indian 
Materia Medica; with the History of 
the Author’s Life during a residence 
of fourteen or fifteen years among 
them.’ 
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Haydn's Celebrated Symphonies, con- 
tinued from those performed at Solo- 
mon’s Concerts. Adapted for the 
Piano-Forte, by S. F. Rimbault. 5s. 

HE present symphony (No. 16,) 

is accompanied with parts for a 
flute, violin, and violoncello; and 
forms, in the shape it is here presented 
tothe public, as pleasing an exercise for 
the instrument to which it is adapted by 
the taste and ingenuity of Mr. Rim- 
bault, as any that, for a considerable 
time, has passed the press. It consists 
of four movements,—an Adagio, in 

common-time, of four crotchets; a 

Vivace, in triple time, of three crotch- 

ets; a romance, (allegretto, ) in com- 

mon-time, of four crotchets; and 

a minuet, (allegretto.) These move- 

ments the judgment of Haydn, in aid 

of his genius, has disposed in so ef- 

fective and felicitous an order, as to im- 

part to each a new and added worth. 

As more depends on what may be 

called the seriatim of the different 

portions of a composition than most 
asters are aware of, so no composer 

Was ever better acquainted with the 

Valuable secret of securing this advan- 

lage, than was Haydn. His move- 

ne “ge novel, and surprizing, in 
ie ves, alw ays derive sume exter- 

dvantage from their relative dis- 
position, and serve to throw an ad- 

Junctive light on the comprehensive 

at “ his conception. To say 

ample dine piece, we find this 
of the ate the various powers 
times on oe omposer of modern 
th: » Is to give it a commendation 

at wil] : . 
not fail to recommend it to 


the attention of piano-forte practi- 

tioners. 

Ode to Spring, a Pastoral Glee. Com- 
posed by Mr. Samuel Webbe. 2s. 6d. 
This publication, the words of which 

are by Mr. R..Good, of St. John’s 

College, Cambridge, comprizes four 

movements, which, by their diversity 

of style and character, throw over the: 
general effect an animation and an 
interest, which cannot but give it con- 
siderable currency among the ad- 
mirers of part-singing. Not limiting 
himself to the variety of trio and duett, 
Mr. Webbe has so mingled the lights 
and shades of his composition, as to 
produce that relief which forms one of 
the most attractive features of this spe- 
cics of musical production ; and which, 
in glee-composition, whether serious 
or comic, we should be glad to sec 
more generally attended to. The 
piece before us assumes to be pasto- 
ral; but, we scarcely think it sufli- 
ciently simple in its cast to come fairly 
under that description. It, however, 
possesses considerable merit of its own 
kind, and has no slight title to the po- 

pularity we wish it. . 

Number I. of Popular Airs ; arranged 
with Variations for the Piano-Forte, 
with an Accompaniment for the Flute, 
by J. Ross, esq. 3s. 

If the present specimen of this pub- 
lication may be received as an 
earnest of the merit and value of the 
future numbers, it will prove useful to 
the public, and honourable to the 
talents of the projector. The subject 
of the number betore us is the popular 
melody of ‘* We're a noddin,” — 

vile 
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Mr. Ross has handled with considera- 
ble ability. His variations, eight in 
number, are, for the most part, happy 
modifications of the chosen theme, and 
form highly inviting exercises for those 
who are ambitious of advancing their 
powers of execution. To a very prin- 
cipal point, that of rendering the vari- 
ations progressively difficult, Mr. R. 
has been particularly attentive, as if 
anxious to make the composition not 
jess useful than gratifying. 
Number II. of Italian Airs, consisting 
of Zitti, Zitti! Piano, Piano! Ar- 
ranged as a Rondo for the Ptano- 

Forte, by S, F. Rimbault. 2s. 

This little work, the first number of 
which presented us with Tu che 
accendi, arranged in the same style as 
ihe air now under our eye, promises 
to be as useful as agreeable to the 
class of piano-forte practitioners, for 
whose benefit and gratification it is in- 
tended. The air which forms the 
ground-work of this rondo, is one of 
the prettiest of the same composer ; 
and, by Mr. Rimbault’s ingenuity, has 
assumed a form which will increase the 
sphere of its popularity, and augment 
its attraction. 

** All’ Idea di qual metallo,” an Air com- 
posed by Rossini ; arranged for the 
Piano-Forte, by Samuel Poole. 1s. 
We think the address with which 

Mr. Poole has converted this pleasing 

air into a piano-forte piece, is more 

than ordinarily creditable to his taste 
and judgment. Most of the passages 
of the melody, in their original dress, 
are novel, and highly interesting ; and 

Mr. Poole, we must in candour say, by 

the turn he has given them, has made 

the most of the ideas on which they are 
founded ; and, by the manner in which 
they are arranged, combined, and 

worked up, the whole has furnished a 

very attractive and improving practice. 

Lhe Favourite Air of We're a Noddin; 
arranged as a Rondo for the Harp, or 
Piano-Forte, by H. G. Nixon, Or- 
gant to the Bavarian Ambassy. 3s. 
Mr. Nixon, in his treatment of this 


air, which we scarcely think worthy of 


the fashion into whicl 


1 it has grown, 
has given 


play to a fancy which he 
knew how to keep within bounds 
without too much restraining its free- 
dom. In his excursive matter, he 
never loses sight of that which certainly 
ought, less Or more, to be ever present 
to the mind of the auditor, and keep 
his attention alive to the subject about 
which, in fact, the dizressive strains 
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ought but to revolve, as a gover; 

and guiding centre. From thin 
vourable but just view of a little pro- 
duction, that in more respects than one 

is creditable to its author's abilities as q 

composer of instrumental trifles, our 

readers will, and may, expect to find 
it worthy of their attention. 

Number IV. of Select French Romances, 

for the Piano-Forte. 1s. 6d. 
The air selected for the present 

number of this familiar collection of 
French melodies, is Ce que je dire, 
Its ease and simplicity particularly 
fitted it for the purpose to which itis 
here applied. The turn of the passages 
are accommodating to the compass and 
powers of the juvenile hand; and, 
while they interest the ear, will not fail 
to advance manual execution. In 
some instances, an elegance of tur is 
given to the original ideas, which ele- 
vates the character of the air, and adds 
dignity to its beauty. 

‘‘ Carle, now the King’s come,” written 
by Sir Walter Scott, Bart. on his 
Majesty’s Visit to Edinburgh. The 
Music composed by Mr. Ross, of 
Aberdeen. 18. 6d. 
The little air applied by the genius 

of Mr. Ross to these words is uncom- 
monly simple, and as extraordinarily 
characterized. There is a strength 
and a singularity, in its features or 
passages, that stamps the contour with 
creat novelty, and renders it peculiarly 
impressive. It is curious to observe, 
by how few notes a powerful effect 
may be produced, when arranged by 
real talent, and directed to a subject 
in which the composer himself takes aa 
interest. 





THE DRAMA. . 

While at Drury Lane-Theatre a 
taste of the public has been gratified, 
and its favour maintained, by the foree 
and variety of the histrionic and ¥0C 
talent it now assembles in its power 
ful company, the Covent Garden ot 
nagement has been seeking new a 
traction in the produce of novelij, 
the highest and most important wa 
of dramatic literature. iii 

If the personal strength exhibit 
the boards of one house, has ery 
to draw attendance and flatter . 
taste of the lovers of sccni¢ erp 
lence, the mental powers exhibit 
the other, in a new offspring ° 8 
tragic muse, has afforded a pleasa 
no ordinary kind. ‘The specimen 


Mitiord has displayed of her «“ 
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oom writing, in her tragedy of 


“s fortunate to 
been no less for 
in at which it was produced, 
than honourable to herself. The plot 
with skill, the dialogue is 

nned with considerable vigour, and 
the prominent characters are drawn 
with discrimination and with strength. 


Under these differing, but equally 
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favourable circumstan ocs, our two na- 
tional theatres have, during the past 
month, been cheered with that encou- 
raging patronage which their various 
exertions have merited, and secured to 
themselves the honour and profit due 
to zeal and assiduity devoted to the 
gratification of the public. 
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acTs PASSED tn the THIRD YEAR of the REIGN of GEORGE THE FOURTH, or in the 
THIRD SESSION of the SEVENTH PARLIAMENT of the UNITED KINGDOM. 
Se 


AP. XLII. For the Encourage- 

ment of Navigation and Commerce, 
by regulating the Importation of Goods 
and Merchandize, so far as relates to the 
Countries or Places from whenee, and 
the Ships in which such Importation shall 
be made.—June 24, 1822, 


Goods of Asia, Africa, or America, shall 
be imported into the United Kingdom 
from any place in British-built ships only ; 
except as otherwise specially provided.— 
Such foreign goods shall be imported from 
Europe for exportation only, except other- 
wise provided.-Goods of any country or 
place in America or the West Indies, be- 
longing, or having belonged, to Spain, may 
be imported direct from the place of 
growth in ships of the country.—If such 
countries are under the dominion of Spain, 
goods may be imported from thence iu 
Spanish | «—Not to permit importation 
in foreign ships from any port in America 
or West Indies where British ships are not 
admitted.—Certain enumerated European 
goods shall be imported in British ships, or 
in ships of the country or port of export in 
Europe.—Other goods of Europe may be 
imported in any ships from any place, as 
heretofore.—Goods of any of the Grand 
Seignior’s dominions may be imported in 
British or Turkish. vessels -for-home con- 
“imption.—Raw silk and Mohair yarn 
produce of Asia, &c.—Raw silk, &c. from 
Malta or Gibraltar-—All goods of Morocco 
imported into Gibraltar.—Jewels, &c. 
may be imported for home consumption in 

nish ships.—Diamonds shall pass with- 
sut warrant.—Malta deemed to be in 

rope.—Ships registered as British ships 
ore ist May, 1786, may, on warrant of 
a8 Bri nt)? be registered and privileged 
7 aa buile ships.—British-built ships 

“4 to foreigners shall be deemed foreign 
in . of the country of the purchasers, if 

ae but shall not become British 
afiee ma except by capture.—Not to 
veins ar. 2. C. 18. § 15. as tu bullion or 

u 600ds.—Not to affect intercourse 
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between Great Britain and Ireland.—Net 
to affect the importation of goods, the pro- 
duce of the British colonies in America or 
the West Indies.—Act not to extend to 
Guernsey, Jersey, Sark, Alderney, or Man, 
—Not to affect American Trade Acts, 49 
G. 3. c. 59.59 G. 3. c. 54; but these 
Acts shall not restrain importation from 
United States in British ships.—Not to 
affect Portuguese Trade Acts, 5) G. 3. c. 
47.—59 G. 3. c. 54.; but those Acts shall 
not affect importation from Portuguese 
dominions in British ships.—Not to affect 
East India Trade under 53 G. 3. c. 155.— 
57 G. 3.c. 36.or other Acts.—Not toaffect 
49 G. 3. c. 17.—57 G. 3.¢. 1. for regulating 
trade to Cape of Good Hopeand Mauritius. 
—Not to affect 18 G. 2. c. 26. § 10, 11, 
whereby tea may be imported from Europe 
in British’ships by licence from the trea- 
sury.—Not to affect importation of corn 
under 46 G. 3. c. 97.55 G, 3. c. 26. &c, 
—Not to affect regulations as to import in 
packet boats under 13, 14 Car. 2. c. 11. 
4 22.55 G. 3. ¢. 153.—Not to allow im- 
portation of fish contrary to Stats. 15 Car, 
2.¢.7.§ 16: 18 Car. 2. c. 2. § 2:10, 11 W. 
3. c. 24. § 13, 14; 1. G. 1. st. 2. c. 18. § 14 
2.—Not to affect importation of lobsters 
and turbots under 1. Gaui. st. 2. c. 18. § 10, 
—Not to affect orders of council under 9, 
G. 3. c. 39. s. 10. for preventing importa- 
tion of infected hides, &c.—Not to affect 
importation of naval stores by licence 
under 47 G. 3. st. 2. c. 27.—Not to affect 
importation of quercitron or black-oak 
bark under 32 G. 3. c. 49. § 1.—Not ta 
affect duties payabie to the Turkey com- 
pany or the Russia company.—Not to 
affect duties of package, &c. to the corpo- 
ration of London, &c.—All goods imported 
under this Act liable to duties and regula- 
tions under existing Acts.—Recovery of 
forfeitures under this Act, as under English 
Aet 12 C. 2. c. 18.—Irish Act. 27 G. 3. c. 
23. and other existing Acts. 

Cap. XLIV. To regulate the Trade 
between his Majesty’s Possessions in 
America and the West Indies, and other 

sie * Mm , Places 
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266 British Legislation. 


Places in America and the West Indies. 


—June 24. ), 

Acts regulating the importation and ex- 
portation of certain articles into and from 
certain colonies in America and the West 
Indies, repealed. ; 

Act not to discharge any seizure, for- 
faiture, or penalty already made or incur- 
red.—Articles enumerated in Schedule (B) 
may be imported from any foreign country 
in North or South America, or the West 
Indies, whether under the dominion of any 
European sovereign or otherwise, into the 
ports mentioned in Schedule (A.) either in 
British vessels, or vessels owned by the in- 
habitants of such country, &c.—-Certain 
articles may be exported from any of the 
ports mentioned in Schedule (A.) in such 
British or foreign vessels, on certain con- 
ditions, 

Not to allow the exportation of arms or 
naval stores, without licence of his Majes- 
ty’s Secretary of State.—Not to exclude 
foreign vessels, though not of the built of 
the country, such vessels having been be- 
fore engaged in lawful trade with the co- 
lonies.—Proof of the legality of importa- 
tion to be made before goods shall be ex- 
ported.—On importation of articles into 
the ports mentioned in Schedule (A.) cer- 
tain duties, specified in Schedule (C.) to 
be paid for the use of the colonies. 

How duties are to be applied in colonies 
having no general courts or assemblies.— 
How value of articles subject to ad valorem 
duty shall be ascertained.—Provision, in 
case articles are not duly valued ; or in 
case the value or invoice price is not 
known.—Importer refusing to pay the du- 
ties, the articles to be sold, &c.— Foreign 
articles charged with duty on importation 
from place of growth, to pay the same duty 
as on importation of such articles direct 
from the United Kingdom.—Duties not 
payable if articles are liable to a colonial 
duty, equal in amount to the duties hereby 
charged.—If colonial duty be less, the dit- 
ference only to DE paid.—Duties to be 
sterling money, at a certain rate. 

Articles etiumerated in Schedule (B.) 
may be exported to any other British co- 
lony, or to the United Kingdom. 

His Majesty may prohibit intercourse 
with any country, where it shall appear 
that the privileges granted by this Act to 
foreign vessels are not allowed to British 
vessels trading with such country, &c. 

His Majesty may extend the provisions 
of this Act to other ports than those enu. 
merated in the Schedu] — 
except such as ar ‘ ——o — 
Schedule (B.) to be + Saneen in the 
forte t ‘ported, on pain of 

orfeiture, with the vessel, &c.—No arti- 
cles to be imported or exported, exce 
the oe . pt to 

l€ ports mentioned in Schedule (A,)}— 
Not to affect the right of exportine ’; 

British ships, the 5 ¢xporting, in 
Ps, the produce of the fisheries, 


(April, 


SCHEDULE (A), 
List of Free Ports, 
Jumaica.—Kingston, Savannah Le Ma 
Montego Bay, Santa Lacia, Antonio, ¢ 
Ann, Falmouth, Maria, Morant Bay " 
Grenada.—St. George, 4 


Dominica.— Rosean. 


Antigua.—St. John’s, 
Trinidad.—San Josef. 
Tvbago.—Scarborough, 
Tortola.—Road Harbour, 

New Providence.— Nassau. 

Crookcd Island.—Pitt’s Town, 

St. Vincent.—Kingston. 
Bermuda.—Port St. George and Poy 


Hamilton. 


Bahumas.—Any port where there is, 


Custom-house. 


Barbadoes.— Bridgetown, 
New Brwswick.—St. John's, §t. An 


diew’s. 


Nova Scotia —Halifax, 


Cunada.—Quebec. 


Newfoundland.—St. John's. 
Demarara.—George Town. 
Berbice.—New Amsterdam, 
St. Lucia.—Castries. 

St. Kitt’s —Basseterre, 
Nevis.—Charles Town. 
Montserrat.—Plymouth, 





SCHEDULE (B), 


Asses. . 

Barley. 

Beans. 

Biscuit. 

Bread. 

Beaver, and all sorts 
of Fur, 

Bowsprits. 

Calavauces. 

Cocoa, 

Cattle. 

Cochineal. 

Coin and Bullion. 

Cotton Wool. 

Drugs of all sorts. 

Diamonds and pre- 
cious stones, 

Flax. 

Fruit & vegetables. 

Fustick, and all 
sorts of wood for 
dyers’ use. 

Flour, 

Grain of any sort. 

Garden seeds, 

Hay. 

Hemp. 

Heading boards. 

Horses, 

Hogs. 

Hides. 

Hoops. 

Hardwood or mill 
timber. 





Indian corn meal, 

Indigo. 

Live stock of any 
sort. 

Lumber. 


wares, 
Masts. 
Mules, 
Neat cattle. 
Oats, 
Pease. 
Potatoes. 
Poultry. 
Pitch, 
Rye. 
Rice. 
Staves. 
Skins. 
Shingles. 
Sheep. 
Tar. 
Tallow. 
Tobacco- 
Turpentine. 
Timber. 
Tortoise-shell. 
Wool. 
Wheat. 
Yards. 





a a — aa, ae 
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1923.] 

SCHEDULE (C). ' 
ble on Articles imported into his 
Majesty's Possessions in America and the 
West Indies, from other Places in America 


weight:«csersseeseeereses £0 5 0 
Barrel of Biscuit, not weighing 

more than 196 lbs. net weight e 
For every cwt. of Biscuit ++ +++. 
For pm 1001bs. of Bread, made 

from wheat or other grain, 1m- 

ported in bags or packages -+ 0 2 6 
For every barrel of Flour, not 

weighing more than 196 lbs. 

made from Rye, Peas, or Beans 0. 2 6 
For every bushel of Peas, Beans, 

Rye, or Calavances-++ereeess 0 O 7 
Rice, for every 10Ulbs.net weight 0 2 6 
For every 1,000 shingles, called 
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Boston Chips, not more than 

12 inches in length --.---+-+- -0 7 
For every 1,000 shingles, being 

more than 12 inchesin length 0 14 
For every 1,000 Red Oak Staves 1 1 
Forevery 1,000 White Oak Staves 

or Headings-+++.+eeee+-- eee CO 15 
For every 1,600 feet of White or 

Yellow Pine Lumber, of one 

inch thick. --cese-s+.seecccess 1 1 
For every 1,000 feet of Pitch 

Pine Lumber ecccecocccesee § Jf 
Other kinds of Wood and Lum- 

ber, per 1,000 feet +-++-+en-« 1 
For every 1,000 Wood Hoops -+ 0 
Horses, for every 1001. of the va- 

lue thereof .-..++-seeseee++10 
Neat Cattle, for every 1001. of the 

value thereof «csc@eecesseses 10 
All other Live Stock, for every 

1001. of the value thereof --+-+10 


o osc 6d 


o co 8S 8o SG © 
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MEDICAL REPORT. 


Report of Diseases and CasvuALTIEs occurring in the public and private Practice 
of the Physician who has the care of the Western District of the City Dispensary. 


SE 


“\ ILL the present complaint éurn to 
hooping-cough?” is an enquiry fre- 
quently made by anxious mothers, during 
the existence of those infantile ailments 
that seem disposed to fasten upon the 
chest. For the most part, this question 
(which implies the belief of the conversion 
from a common into a specific complaint,) 
is met and replied to by medical men, un- 
der a feeling that such change is not only 
improbable, but impossible. The dis- 
ease (they would say,) must have been 
hooping-cough in its onset, or it never can 
come so.” But the spontaneous origin 
of the specific disorder in question has ne- 
ver been positively disproved ; and, under 
the circumstances of its being (as it is at 
this moment) epidemic or general, it is 
probable that an atmospheric poison, inde- 
a On contagion, may possess a sort 
or half-creative power, and thus prove 
ceeanntal to the transmutation sup- 
am all disease must necessarily be 
ler one thing or the other, —either con- 
tt a 2 hot contagious,—is, in the wri- 
r tition lon, a fallacious doctrine ; and the 
ap Principu, to which the assumption 
on | ats rise, has been the means of en- 
seateenae volumes of futile and fruitless 
came my de hor is the distinction so easily 
eae €tween what are assumed to be 
fa = what merely infectious, dis- 
oe ens ne thing appears certain, that 
cunt a ¢ Soil of regions and districts 
: ticle « wider range of influence upon 
States tanya modification of disordered 
intimate val be explained by the most 
quired re. wledge we have hitherto ac- 
Pecting atmospherical composi- 


tion, as a chemical material, or mere phy- 
sical agent. 

In the management of hooping-cough, 
the power of medicine is unequivocally 
manifest. Since the Reporter last met his 
readers, he has seen several children under 
the grasp of death, from the violence of the 
disease ; and whom it has only been impos- 
sible to save, from the measures of safety 
being too long neglected: not that the 
malady is susceptible of being actually 
cured ; but the disordered conditions it has 
a tendency to induce, may for the most part 
be kept successfully at bay, by the due exer- 
cise of domestic care and professional skill. 
Hemlock and alkalies are among the most 
valuable of remedial articles employed in 
hooping-cough; but the requirements and 
susceptibilities of the subject are so various 
and varied, by circumstance and incident, 
that it is not possible to lay down any 
abstract rule of undeviating application. 

The disorder, when neglected or mal- 
treated, not seldom terminates in effusion 
upon the brain; and allusion to this fact 
reminds the Reporter, that he has again to 
speak of the virtues of cantharides, when 
internally administered in seeming cases 
of water in the head; seeming he says, 
—since recoveries from states which have 
been characterised by tokens of hydroce- 
phalus always leave the practitioner in 
some doubt as to the actual existence of 
the disorder; and the dogmatism of posi- 
tive predication, with the assumption of 
being.able to cure complaints that are in- 
curable by others, constitutes the most re- 
prehensible kind of quackery. tis always 
desirable, if possible, to procure propter hoc 


satisfaction; but it is not seldom ip medi- 
cine 
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cine that we must rest content with mere 
post hoc information. 

Bedford-row ; 
March 20, 1823. 

* * The Reporter is happy to find that 
bis recommendation of wash-leather has 
been so extensively acted on: he refers 
enquirers, as to the mode and times of 
wearing it, to a letter in the February 


1D. Uwins, M.D. 


Report of Chemistry and Experimental Philosophy, 





Number of this Magazi ea, 
of this ine ; 

add, that, when mony ander the iad 
waistcoat should be made to double ~ 
in front, and fastened on one « 
strings. The fastening at the wrist is bet. 
ter effected by a button. When the lea. 
ther is worn over the shirt, it may be co. 
vered by a light material, so as to appear 
like a common under-waistcoat, 








REPORT OF CHEMISTRY AND EXPERIMENTAL PHILOSOphy. 


<< 


"THE incessant labours of experimental 
philosophers continue almost daily to 
deveiope some new fact or principle re- 
lating to magnetism, that very mysterious 
accident of certain bodies, which so long 
had defied experimental ingenuity to ascer- 
tain its principles. Professor OERSTED 
has lately ascertained, by a decisive expe- 
riment, that a round galvanic conductor 
of the electric fiuid, is in every portion of 
its surface equally fitted to act on the 
magnetic needle; and that this action is 
not greater at the extremities, or at any 
other points of the conductor, analogous to 
poles, as some have supposed. Mr. J. H. 
ABRAHAM has also discovered, that the 
poles of a magnetised steel bar are not ne- 
cessarily situated at its extremities; but, 
by a particular mode of touching, (which 
he has laid before the Royal Society,) he 
has been able to produce bars, both of 
whose ends have similar poles, whilst the 
middle of these bars exhibit the opposite 
polarity. The same gentleman has also veri- 
fied the fine discovery of Mr. Barlow, as to 
magnetism affecting or residing only in the 
superficial parts of musses of iron or steel ; 
and has experimentally proved, that mag- 
‘hetised flat bars, one-tenth of an inch thick, 
are equally powerful, with bars of consi- 
derably larger dimensions and weight, un- 
der the same extent of surface. 

Hitherto there has been no evidence 
of the thermometer acquiring warmth 
trom the rays of the moon, though col- 
lected in the focus of a burning mirror, 
and calculations have been made to prove 
that they do not excite any. Dr. 
Howarb, of the United States, however, 
maintains that those calculations and ex- 
periments are inaccurate. With a ther- 
mometer of his own construction,—which 
he calls Differential,—he has had proofs of 
the rays of a full moon received on a con- 
cave mirror, a foot in diameter, raising the 
fluid eight degrees, 

_ The ear of the human subject, and par- 
ticularly the membrana tympani, or what is 
commor*y catled the drum of the ear, has 
lately been the subject of minute anato- 
mical investigation by Sir E. Home: and 
by whom it has been discovered, contrary 
to former opinion, that this membrane is 
muscular in its structnre, and composed of 
“scries of muscular radii, all of equal 


length, owing to the exactly cireular form 
of this membrane, and meeting in its cep 
tre. It is to this exact equality in the 
lengths of the muscular fibres in the ho. 
man ear, that Sir Everard attributes ip 
great capability of appreciating musical 
sounds: he has, on the contrary, found 
the elephant’s ear to have an oval mem 
brane, with fibres very unequal in | 
amongst themselves; and to this circum. 
stance he attributes the alleged inseni- 
bility of the elephant to any but low or 
grave sounds: a circumstance which we 
do not remember to have heard noticed, 
some twenty-five years ago, when the 
sacans of Paris, having a pair of large ele- 
phants, in whom they hoped to excite amo- 
rous emotions, that they might breed, en- 
tertained them with a fine concert of music. 
In the present instance, one of Mr. Broad. 
wood’s pianos was thought sufficient for 
the experimental entertainment of the 
elephant, the lion, and the other outlandis 
inhabitants of Exeter Change. We here 
beg respectfully to ask of Dr. Woollaston, 
whether this discovery, as to equal radial 
fibres, or otherwise, can account for those 
very different capacities for appreciating 
very high or very low sounds, by particular 
persons, which he discovered a few years 
ago, and ably illustrated? Whether 3 
round tympanum may not have une 
radii, through the want of concentricity, 
and how this may affect the ears cape 
bility ? seed 
Mr, Puitip TAYLOR, an experien 
operative chemist in the neighbourhood oe 
London, has lately published in the“ i 
losophical Magazine,” a valuable series 
experiments, in a tabular form, 0B 
heat and expansive force of steam, at 
temperatures, from 212° F. to 320°; vr 
sured in inches height of mercury, SUPP ot 
ed in a barometer tube, viz. from. 0 Bs 
the atmospheric pressure,) to 150 10 “4 
and measured also, in pounds recy to 
a square inch of surface, viz + e 
73 lbs. From whence it appears, . a, 
increase of 39° of heat above ve first 
ter (in the open air) produces C og? 
additional atmosphere of presses “A 
more produces a second, 18 wn : 
duces a third, 15° more a fourth, ‘i? 
further addition of little more rot . 
above the last. temperature, PrOU'™ cay 
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or expansive their steam operations in the large way; 
aft armonpiere rapa Mr. Taylor but by what particular law the consump- 























of steam. indi ion of fuel, nec to produce steam of 

indicate the great tion oe I, necessary to p 
observes, yp Po hee steam, which different pee be regulated, — 
economy und, in is not yet well understood. 
himself and many others have found, y 
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E. Feb. 21. March 25. 

price merge to 215 @| 215 0 to 3 O O perewt. 
Cocoa, W. I. common -rt ee oo — 5 10414180 — 5 50 do, 
om ane 6110—720f613 0 — 7 40 do. 
> ere eae eS ae 510 0 —i1 0 O do. 
_—., Mocha sone 4 0 > wal 0 0 8 0 0 7 te 0 0 9 per Ib. 
Cotton, W. I.commony> | 9 gt 0 011 | 0 O BE— O O11 do. 

» Demerara--**" 5 0 0 — 5140/15 0 0 — 515 0 perewt. 
Currants +e i eee 2 2 0 — 210 01 2 5 O — 210 Operchest 
Figs, Turkey «*+*+ere"* 9 0 — 57 0 0160 0 O — 61. 0 O per ton 
Sa aN 430 0 —44 0 0 [4210 0 —43 0 0 do. 
Hemp, Riga, Rhine --- can a Seen 

310 0 — 5 5 0} 316 O 512 Op 
Hops, new, Pockets-+++- 3 ay = ae 
Sussex.do. 212 0 — 3 0 O 212 0 $ 3 
Tron British Bars vee 815 0 — 9 0 0] 815 0 — Y O O per ton, 
Y Pigs see 6 9 O — 7 0 O eg Soa 
j eceeses — 0 O 0 12 0 — 
Rags Tr cennsuesiatn 220—22 6} 2 : : — Bic Fs rpg 
mung ort ma ee. ee eres oe le 
ama KIN eeesee _— 
ara, os > gee 016 0 — 018 0] 016 0 — 018 0 do. 
ilk, Chi ies 017 5 — 1 2 5per |b, 
Silk, China, raweeeeeeees O17 5 i 2a aie cae © an 
—, Bengal, skein ---- 014 5 — 017 @ | 014 : _ ig Yi _ 
ee SSSI See esas eS 
OVES ceeeeese _ 

,Nutmegs eee OS 21 — 0321/0833 —03 4 do 
— , Pepper black-- 0 0 7 — 00 71} 9 © 7 — O O 7% do. 

whites 0 1 3E— 0 1 44] 0 1 44— 0 1 5§ do, 
Spirits, Brandy, Cogniac 0 3 3 — 0 3 8} 93 3 — O 3 re gal, 
——,Geneva Hollands 0 2 $3 — 0 2610902 3 — O : 
——,Rum, Jamaica. 0 28 —0O30)029 — 0 a 
Sugar, brown:--ee+.... 3 10— 3 2 O 3$300-— 3 2 —— 
> Eat India, brows 100—1 § 0 us ; — a : 
—, lump, fine.-+e+e.. 416 0 — 418 O — 

Tallow, town-melted.. + Se £°O = © &:6 200— 00 0 = 

, Russia, yellows 116 6 — 117 O 1146— 00 0 O- 
Tea, Bohea...-... creee O 2 4E— O @ SEL O 2 43— 0 2 Siperlb. 
—, Hyson, best .----. 0 5 7 — 0 510)05 7— 906 5 do. 
Wine, Madeira, old 90 OO —?70 0 0720 0 0 —70 0 O perpipe 
—, Port, old ...0.262642 0 0 —48 0 0/142 0 O —48 0 O do. 
—,Sherry ..+e......409 0 0 —50 0 0120 0 0 —50 0 Oper butt 





Premiums of Insurance.—Guernsey or Jersey, 258. a 308s.—Cork or Dublin, 25s. a 30s. 
ae 25s. a 30s.—Hambro’, a. a 50s,—-Madeira, 20s. a 30s.—Jamaica, 408. a 

‘.—Greenland, out and home, 6 gs. a 12 gs. ‘ 

ee of Exchange, March mondial, itn 0 12 9.—Hamburgh, 38 4.—Paris, 25 80. 
~ «shorn, 464.—Lisbon, 51.—Dublin, 91 per cent. | 

Premiums on Shares and Canals, and Joint Stock Companies, at the Office of Wolfe es 
Eimond’.—Birmingham, 6001.—Coventry, 1070l.—Derby, 1401,—Ellesmere, i 
Grand Surrey, 50l.—Grand Union, 18%. 10s —Grand Junction, 2401.—Grand = 
tern, 4.—Leeds and Liverpool, 374/.—Leicester, 2951.—Loughbro , 35001.—Oxford, 
?40l—Trent and Mersey, 2000/.— Worcester, 27/.—East India Docks, 1501.—London, 
Ane West India, 1804—Southwark BruvGe, 18/.—Strand, 5l.—Royal Exchange 


Denes 2581.—Albion, 501.—Globe, 1344—Gas Licnt CoMPANY, 681.—City 
tto, 1971. 10s. 
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on +" cent. Reduced, on the 25th was —; 3 per cent. Consols, 745; 32 per 
,. >, * per cent. 944 ; Bank Stock —. — 
Gold in bars, 31,178, ry be oz.—New doubloons, 3l. 15s, 0d.—Silver in bars, 4s. 11$d. 
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270 Bankrupts and Dividends. 


(April 1, 


ALPHABETICAL List OF BANKRUPTCIES announced between the i) 
and the 20th of March, 1823 : extracted from the Loudon Gazette, 2 


—— 


BANKRUPTCIES. iis Month 87.] 


Solicitors’ Names are in Parentheses. 


ADAMS, J. and J. A. Southampton, toy-sellers, 
(Sowton ; 

Agrew, A. Great Yarmouth, draper. (Lonedill, L. 

Aldersey, J. Liverpool, grocer. (Clarke and Co. L. 

Atkins, J. Great Portland-street, chemist and drug- 
gist. (Dax 

Banting, J. late of Cumberland-street, carpenter. 
(Carbon ale a 

Barlow, J. Merton, Surrey, millwright. (Deykes, L. 

Barrow, R. aud T. Liverpool, corn-merchant. 
(Chester, L. 

Bell, H. Bourn, Lincolnshire, corn-merchant. 
(Parnther and Co. L. 

Bennett, A. Fountain-court, Minories, packing-case 
maker, ee Aa 

Blatchford, K. J. Lombard-strect, sword-cutler. 
Swinford : 

Boyden, S. Chapel-street, Pentonville, beast-sales- 
man. (Cole, L. 

Browning, J. and RK. A. Belvidere-wharf, Waterloo- 
bridge, timber-merchants. (Wilks 

Badd, W. H. Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks, coach-master. 
(Stevens and Co. L. 

Butler, E. Alcester, telimonger. (Adlington, L. 

Byers, J. Blackbourn, Lancaster, chapman. (Norris 

Cave, 8S. Gloucester, jeweller. (Lawledge, L. 

Chambers, J. Wolverhampton, agricultural machine 
miker, (Williams, L. 

Cera E. Bridgwater-square, leather-seller. 

att 

Charlesworth, T. Clare-street, grocer. (Portail 

Cleghorn, W._ Ratcliffe-highway, cheesemonger. 
(Hodgson, L. 

Cook, W. and G. Canterbury, wine-merchants. 
(Brundrett, L. 

Cuzner, J. Lullington, Somerset, fuller. (Lovel, L. 

Davies, W. King-street, Covent-garden, woollen- 
draper. (Tanner 

Draper, R. J. Fleet-market, earthenwareman. 
(Scargill 

Ealand, RK. Stourbridge, hatter. (Walker, L. 

Ficke, C, Cornhill, dealer and chapman. (King 

a bh Peterborough, linen-draper. (Brem- 
ridge, L. 

Fletcher, J. Plumbland, Cumberland, lime-burner. 
(Armstrong, L. 

Ford, C. Regent-street, linen-draper. ‘Clarke 

Franklin, W. Ladydown, Wilts, fuller. (Berkeley, L. 

Garle, W.S. Warner, and T, Garle, Dowgate-docks, 
merchants. (Boulton 

Glasier, W. RK. Park-street, Westminster, money- 
Scrivener. (Freeinan and Co, 4 

ne, 3, Leicester, plumber and glazier. (Naylor 

Greig, W. City-road, upholsterer. (Knight and Co. 

Griffith, T. Liverpool, merchant. (Clarke and Co. 

Haile, M. Cheltenham, vietualler. (King, L. 

Haviland, W. Plymouth, printer. (Wright and Co, 

Hamilton, W. J. and F. G, and J. Ridsdale, Leeds, 
merchants. (Druce, L. 


Hebbron, S. Cleveland, Yorkshire, butcher. (Mor- 
_ ton and Co, L. 
Hiseocks, J - Frome Selwood, Somersetshire, clothier. 
_ (Williams, L. 
Hitchen, C. and T. Wostenholme, Sheffield, hair. 
seating manufacturers. (Tilson and Co. L. 
Hohus, B. rhram-hall, Halifax, merchant. (Walker 
Hall, VT. Poulton, Lancashire, money-scrivener. 
(Norris, L. ° 
Humberstone, J. St. John-street, Clerkenwell, ‘vic- 
tualler. (Saunders and Co, 


Johuson, B. Samborn, W ‘ 
coer gad Con be? ew ekshice, farmer, (py, 


Keast, W. St. Erny, Cornwall, lime. 
A 
ni » Barnwell St. And : 
miller. (Lys, L. few, Northamptonshire, 
— $ ° * Hichzate, coal-merchant. 
- “- bo, 3 anchester, beara g (Ellis 
Lee, W. Charles-street, Covent. . 
‘dress-maker. (Saxon and cone theatrical 
Littlewood, J. Rochdale, stationer. (Tilson and 
Megtip, ‘, ene » Wine-merchant, (Bdnvund, 
athias, J. Haverfordwest, uphol ‘Hise 
- meg L. B > UPhonsterer. (Hilla 
eredith, T. sen. Bishopsgate-street 
- mg ee (Clarke © without, len 
ingay, A. G. Silver-street, Golden-squ 
(Brooking J areas, belle. 
Newman, G. Box, Wiltshire, victualler. (Ferowé, [, 
Oldfield, J. Edgeware-road, coach-maker, (Rice 
and Son 
Park, J. Tower-royal, merchant. (Eastham 
Parker, T. Powlett, Somerset, coal-merchant, 
(Hicks and Co. L. 
Pearson, R. Droitwich, Worcestershire, glover, 
(Williams and Co. L. 
Pepper, H. F. Kingston-ugon-Thames, stone-mason, 


——— L. 
Pool, J. Madron, Cornwall, miller. (Follett, L, 
Read, C. Downe’s-wharf, East Smithfield, coal-mer. 
chant. (Dix 
Riley, J. Sheffield, chinaman. (Darke, L. 
Round, G. Reading, silk-weaver. (James, L. 
Scott, D. Uxbrid e, brewer. (Gale, L. 
Scudamore, J. King’s Bench Walk, Temple, dealer. 
(Knight and Co. L. 
Simons, W. Birmingham, brush-maker, (Slade 
and Co. L. 
Slade, J. Narrow-street, Limehouse, butcher. (Wal- 
ters, jun. L. ‘ # 
Steel, S. Rotherham, Yorkshire, linen-draper. (King 
and Son, L. 
Sweety = Frith-street, Soho, carver and gilder. 
ade 
Tait, T. and J. Dover-road, Southwark, brewers. 
(Spence and Co. L. 
Tee, J. Hemsworth, Yorkshire, shopkeeper. (Bartlett 
Thompson, L. Hull, miller. (Highmoor, L. 
Thorpe, S. and R. Marshall, Nottingham, coal: 
dealers. (Knowles, L. 
Tratt, R. J. King-street, Bloomsbury, butcher. (Cole 
Tur mene W. eoere ete Throgmorton-street, 
roker. olloway, L. 
Viera, a : i = — M1 + pene Tokenhouse-yari, 
merchants. (Nind and Co. , 
Walker, J. yrens Smith-street, Westminster, cal- 
enter. annam 
Welkeaa, J, E. peste lane, Lower Thames- 
street, fisihmonger. (Lang . 
Wells, W. Brightwell, Berks, farmer. (Williams 
and Co. L. : ant. 
vom A; Great Tower-street, wine-mereh 
ei , 
Weatwoch, J. Leominster, farmer. (Jenkins _— 
Welehman, J. pathbone place, feather-m 
(Reynell and Co. : 
White, G. Cherrygarden-street, Bermondsey, shif- 
wright. ( achson oe (Bull 
Wight, T. Duke-street, St. James’s, tailor. (ry 
Wilson, J. Norland-hall, Yorkshire, farmer. \ 
ton and Co. L. 


| DIVIDENDS. ‘ 
Abbott W. Windham-place Bullman 5 hi aT 2 . h ter 
ek S haunt ‘ an, J. . Mil Deavill, E. Mancnes 
ew | J ry Westinoreland seis B Drake, J. Lewisham 
cn o Ae » ry 


sarthrop, W. Li 
Beeston” + incoln 


Shropshire 


Bond, J. Munsley, Heref i 
J. sley, ordshire 
Bowman, R. Manchester 


— . “spacibom 

; urgie, J. Mark-lane 
Drayton-in-Halls, Burraston, W. Worcester 
Canny, J. Bishopwearmouth 
Cary, J. Racquet-court, Fleet-st. 


t 
: W. F.A. Berner’s-stree 
eamands, T. Castlebryged 
Evans, T. Birmingham 
Fisher, M. Fintert , 
Forbes, F. Greenwit L , 


Bradock, J. and P. audN, Cromp- Chambers and Co. Broadhembury . Franceys, S. and 7. 


_ ton, Manchester 
Pritton, J. Worcester ad 
Drown, R. Shettield 
Buekter, J. Newman-street 

ulmer, S, Oxford. street 


Clough, Mason, and Jones, Den- 


Cripps, J. Wisbeach 
Dallas, W. Cns 

Broad-street 
David, J, London 


hion-court, Old 


ster, Dorsetshire stairs 


Glover, C. Al marle-street Miu- 
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I, 18931] itham, Mitchinson, T. Great Driffield Standen, T. Lancaster 
, Harve M. B. and W. Wi | Moore, S. a A amma ee J. Coll _ 
agek Gill Morris, J. Liverpoo tawpert. and ‘Co, th’ Bl 
a, Henderson, B. Lent Mullion, H. Liverpool orthumberland = 
Herbert, E. aed Otley, G. New Bond-street Steele, J. Liverpool 
Hill, T. Le C eominster Pickman, W. East IIsley, Berks Tarleton, J. Liverpool 
(Fy! Hodson, Ee 1. Snow-hill Prichard, E. Llanrwst, Denbigh- Taylor, A. Kent-road 
4 Hun'ing' Hy tie er-street shire Thurtell and Giddens, Norwich 
Alex. Johosoty \;. Bradwell near the Richards, S. Liverpool Vernon, T. Towcester . 
Ketehety i Roffey, B. New Bond-street Wheeler, J. jun. Abingdon 
ire Sea W. Charles-street Rose, R. N. Holborn-hill Wilkinson, G. York 
; M*Noell, WY. Rose, J. and J. Symons’ Wharf Willett, F. BE. and R. Thetford 


Marsh, J. Sidmouth 


' J. Birmingham 
Eli santindale and Fitch, London 


Merchant, J. Maidstone 


Wood, B. N arborough 
, Wyche, H. Salisbury 
Youden, J. Dover, 


Roxby, R. B. Arbour-square, 
Commercial-road 
Simpson, R. Crown-court 














ical 
dCo, . : 
wi MONTHLY AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 
a 
» HE variable weather of the present than could possibly have been made in the 
der, mouth has in Some degree impeded metropolis. The sudden rise in corn ori- 
AL the operations of agriculture ; which, how- , ginated in speculation, and the markets 
Rice ever, hold nearly equal pace with the will now depend chiefly on the opinions of 
season,—in itself backward, Hay and the speculators: some depression lias 
vant fodder have been scarce throughout, and already.succeeded. The market for cattle 
the spring grass will be very late. Swedish and flesh-meat generally follows that of 
eg turnips, where they succeeded, proved an corn. The most remarkable advance has 
800, iavaluable resource ; but, as it often hap- been in the price of pig stock ; amounting, 
pens, they failed in many parts, equally on the average, to full fifty per cent. This 
mer. with the other species. The clovers,and may certainly be attributed, in a conside- 
all artificial grasses, have suffered conside- rable degree, to scarcity ; since the exces- 
rable injury. Wheats, on the whole, look sive depression of price had greatly dimi- 
well, The losses on sheep during the nished both the breeding at home and the 
aler, winter were considerable ; and also in the Irish importation. 
lade lambs, since the season, both from the un- Smithfield: —Beef, 3s. 4d. to 48. 6d.— 
kindly weather, and a defectof milk in the Mutton, 3s. 8d. to 48, 8d.—Veal, 3s. 4d. 
Wale ewes, Wool, as usual, is quoted insome to 6s.—Pork, 3s, to 48. 6d.; Dairy, 58. 
Cing parts as a rising article,in others as amere —Raw fat, 2s. 2d. 
" drug: in the mean time, we have seldom Corn Exchange: — Wheat, °32s. to 60s. 
any report of fine wool, as though every Barley, 28s. to 40s—QOats, 18s, to 28s. 
ets, attempt to produce it had been given up London price of best bread, 4lb, for 83d. 
sett in this country. Very high prices have —Hay, 57s. to 90s.—Clover, do. 60s. to 
been asked in the country for good saddle- 190s.—Straw, 42s. 6d. to 66s. 6d. 
al horses, even to the amount, it is said, (for Coals in the +901, 33s, Gd. to 48s. 6d. 
Cole capital ones,) of forty pounds each; more Middlesex ; March 24. 
ee 
ard, 
a. POLITICAL AFFAIRS IN MARCH. 
ness — 
___GREAT BRITAIN. _ _ patronage of the system, and their 
= i ee questions of great national purpose is answered. 
ant. Importance have occupied the The whole empire has — petitioned 
Co, aitention of Parliament during the against the Insolvent Debtor system; 
- month, but we have not derived from one of 
ip. Ministers, instead of relieving the these petitions a ray of information, 


et 


_— by abating taxes, (except to 
e extent named in our last,) and 
enabling the people to make compound 
lnterest themselves, have determined 
on appropriating all further surplus to 
* Creation of what, they now assure 
on A a sacred sinking fund of 
. Se lons, and which they propose 
cicht =a by compound interest, to 
the millions, and thereby liquidate 
' public debt of 800 millions! In 


. ixes, they, however, of course 
the entire Machinery and 
3 


except that the system drives debtors 
to extremities, and occasions them to 
waste the whole of their property in 
warding off the last exposure. We 
repeat, but perhaps in vain, that no 
amelioration can take place, unless a 
certain majority of creditors are ena- 
bled to compromise with the debtor ; 
and we may then expect that men 
will make proposals while they have 
property left, because they will have a 
chance of relief. But, without such 
provisions, we must return to the old 
system of perpetual and useless impri- 

sonment, 
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sonment, or be content with a farthing 
in the pound.* 

The state of the Continent, and our 
own relations, are at this moment so 
interesting, that we judge it proper to 
preserve an abstract of a debate on 
the 27th, on a motion for adjourning 
till April 10. 

Lord Archibald Hamilton proposed an 
amendment, that the House should, at its 
rising, adjourn only till the 7th, under the 
circumstances in which the country, and 





— 


* During the current month, two cases 
have occurred within the concerns of the 
writer. A tradesman, who had met with 
some losses, proposed te his creditors to 
assign his entire property to two of them, 
and guarantee 10s. in the pound within 
eighteen months; te which the whole 
assented, except one. This man would 
have his 20s, in the peund, and, bringing 
his action, obtained execution; and, in 
spite of nineteen-twentieths of the credi- 
tors, in number and amount, a commission 
of bankruptcy was issued ; and the credi- 
tors will not only perhaps get a mere 
2s. 6d. in the pound in three or four years, 
bat the man is utterly ruined. In the 
other case, the whole of the creditors, ex- 
cept two, came in: one the trustees of an 
estate, who conceived they had no power; 
and the other a person gone on the Conti- 
nent, and whose assent could not be ob- 
tained: consequently, the wishes and in- 
terest of forty-seven forty-ninths of the 
creditors are thwarted; and nothing, as the 
law now stands, can relieve the parties but 
a commission! Such, however, are daily 
occurrences, within the experience of every 
man of business; yet we do not believe 
that one of 500 petitions has pointed out 
this plain and unexceptionable remedy.— 
In a third case, we know a very worth 
man, just liberated by the Insolvent Deb- 
tors’ Court, whose effects will not yield 
sixpence in the pound; and, on enquirin 
how this could happen, he replied, “ Ah, 
my dear sir, if I could have arranged with 
my creditors three years ago, I might with 
greater ease have paid 15s.; but there 
were two obstinate and selfish men out of 
forty, and, as I felt that these two were un- 
likely to come into any arrangement, I 
lived in hope, and put off the evil day till 
I had not a shilling left. One cannot vo- 
luntarily rush on certain destruction.”— 
Such are ninety-nine of every hundred 
cases of insolvency, and yet the commer- 
cial interest of England is baffled by com- 
mittees of the House of Commons; three- 
fourths of which consist of dividers of the 
spoil,—in commissioners of bankrupts and 
crafty lawyers, all of whom professionally 
resist any measure which should enable 
creditors to settle for themselves with their 


Cebtors, without the inter vention of law! 
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[April , 
he might say Europe, was now 
when the important question A rials 
sion of Spain by France was in setae 
ee of his friends had, in the = 
the session, paid very lavish complimer 
to his Majesty’s gover on the ? 
ae of a change of policy ontheir pay 
n these compliments he had no share, i, 
had thought it necessary to see, before he 
bestowed any such compliments, either , 
declaration of altered opinion, or a mani. 
festation of altered conduct. Declaratiog 
of altered opinion, at any rate, there wy 
none; for Mr. Canning studiously ds. 
claimed it. At the very outset of the se 
sion, the Secretary for the Home 
ment defended the invasion of Naples; and 
the French government actually justified 
the invasion on the precedent of this very 
invaston of Naples, as well as on the con 
duct uniformly pursued by our goven. 
ment. Our permission of the invasion of 
Naples, the abandonment of Sicily, ow 
conduct towards Genoa,—all were brought 
in review by the French government, to 
justify their aggression. The Holy Alliance 
was per se a public nuisance. Itwasnot po. 
sible that a confederacy of kings could be 
allowed to meet in Europe to take meas 
for the increase of their own power, without 
exciting the disgust of all free men, and lay. 
ing the seeds of civil war in the countries 
which they pretended to interfere to p. 
cify. France had excited insurrections m 
Spain ; her ministers had made their boat 
of it. The French government had insta. 
led a Regency, which it took upon itself to 
call the rightful government of Span. 
What now was to hinder Spain from re 
turning the compliment, appointing 4 
Regency in the name of young Napoleo, 
which it might recognise as the governmett 
of France; but, in that case, we wer 
bound to protect France! Again, Porte 
gal had made common cause with Spal 
and had declared that an invasion of Spat 
should be considered as an attack upd 
her own independence. Now we We 
ledged (as Mr. Canning, in a note¥ 
ad been published, had declared,) ay 
tect the independence of Po 
was high tinre for this country town 
itself from the Holy Alliance, to dist 
all connexion with a confederacy i> 
could only involve its allies in wat 
struction, or expose them to i 
indignation of Europe. While rie 
nexion with that confederacy of ST 
against freedom existed, it was oF i 
that this country could pursue 4 ‘ew 
conduet which could conciliate the 
ship of mankind. — 
r. J. Macdonald expressed — 
nishment at the unexampled mel’. 
of the public business, propesed # it 
when a struggle had commen 
was to prove whether the mdepe sip 
nations was an empty sound, fo 
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‘cht say War was commenced, 

posed Mee Mrince had gone forth 
a hail and snow, with he knew not 
“at retinue of horses and carriages, at the 
head of some 60,000 men, against his brave 
maifee, and, except a8 far as they were 
free, unoffending neighbours, Excepting 
two or three important questions relating 
to the sister kingdom, and two or three of 
fiscal importance, scarcely any thing was 
done. It was true, large establishments 
had been voted (but this was not a very la- 
horious work), and they had been voted 
without opposition, chiefly on account of 
the critical situation of foreign affairs. 
The Ways and Means had been provided 
for, but the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had taken care to stop their mouths on 
this subject by permanently appropriating 
five millions A poses revenue, and by 
making some reductions of ‘Taxes which 
diected the expenditure of gentlemen. 
This country, which had in other times 
been proudly termed the arbitress of 
Europe, had interfered with the govern- 
ment it had restored, to prevent war, and 
had not been successful, It had interfered 
too under circumstances apparently most 
favourable to its efforts. With this nation, 
to aman indignant at the meditated hosti- 
lities, with nineteen-twentieths of the peo- 
ple of France in the same sentiments, and 
opposed only to a band of fanatics, who 
had seized the government, while their in- 
firm king was falling rapidly into the grave ; 
with Prussia averse to the war—with Aus- 
tria shrinking from it—surely there were 
circumstances under which this country 
might hope that its interference would 
have some weight with the family in whose 
behalf they had spent 1500 millions of 
money. If, under these circumstances, 
the interference of this country had been 
repelled, and her authority laughed at, it 
pte a that the people of England 
peedily before them the de- 


tails of those transactions, by which it was- 


{00 manifest that we had lost much of dig- 
nity and command, though he hoped even 
yetwe might save our honour. There was 
me? too, spread by malevolence—for 
ra evolence he must as yet deem it—that 
“ae finding its efforts ineffectual 
ian : stronger and assailing power, had 
a selled the weaker, and the injured 
et - . own degradation.— 
a8 said of the government of 

ca nh ich was indebted for its exist 
! energies ; and which had 
ae its safety by casheering its king— 
“tam which, were such conditions 
ra ay would be the last to accept 
’ pe a tendered to an insidious 

» Would Tandy to wake any sacri- 

look Oppose them. No man 
it “8 toour debt, five-sixths of which, let 
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Bourbons, or to restore them to that 
throne they seemed now likely to lose ; but 
with this load of debt, with which the Tory 
administration had inflicted the country, 
no man could wish the country could be 
again subjected to the chances of war.— 
Whatever may happen tothe Bourbons, 
and they seemed in a fair way to prove 
again the extremities of fortune, he was 
quite sure that the people of this country 
would never again allow one drop of their 
blood, nor one farthing of their money, to 
be spent for the support of the family. If 
they were not to aid the cause of liberty, 
they would at least never again, with their 
eyes open, be found abetting the cause 
of slavery. That famous manifesto, the 
speech of the King of France, gave us the 
right to make war. In that document, war 
was declared against every free institu- 


tion not emanating from the will of a 


king. There was-no limitation in time or 
space, The Bill of Rights and the Act of 
Settlement were inyalid;. our sovereign, 
according to these doctrines, was a 
usurper, and our shores might be invaded 
and polluted to put down all the conse- 
quences of the revolution of 1688. By 
this, France had given ys the right of war, 
and whether we were‘to use it or not, 
would depend entirely on ourselves, 
Pledged neutrality !—what neutrality can 
there be for us, when she is in arms to sup- 
port such a principle? A pledge of nen- 
trality is a compact which could not exist 
with France, on.the present occasion. ‘It 
might be wise indeed for us to. look «on 
and allow the fanatics at the head of the 
government of that country to waste its 
resources. It might be wise also to avoid 
rousing the angry feelings of two great and 
jealons nations ; it. might be prudent for us 
to abstain from war, but there could be 
no nentrality—to be pacific was not to be 
neutral. It might be wise to pause before 
we took up arms, or again expose our 
selves to such an enormous taxation, after 
having expended 1500,000,000I. in the last 
war. But, if the weight of this burden 
prevented us taking up arms, it would be 
also wise to avow it ; there could be neither 
disgrace nor danger in this, but much in 
concealing the true reasons for our con- 
duct; on whatever side the government 
might be, the hearts and the prayers of 
the people were with Spain; never can 
they be neutral, when unmasked oppres- 
sion is striking at freedom.. We may, at 
least, say, and earnestly say—God pros- 
per the righteous cause! May this incur- 
able race rue the day of this their under. 
taking — an undertaking, guilty in the 
extreme, and which, he hoped, they 
would find spe éicta, traetata dura, eventa 
tristia. 

Mr. Canning said, he did not think. the 
House would expect him to be tempted 
into a premature discussion of the ques- 
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tion reserved for a future day, by the 

speeches of the honourable gentleman op- 

posite. As to the question which had 

been put to him on a former occasion, 

whether there were any treaties which 

bound this country to guarantee the throne 

of France to the Bourbons? his answer 

was, that there did exist stipulations by 
which the contracting parties were bound 
to exclude the family of Bonaparte from 
the throne of France. He had stated also 
that there was another stipulation, that in 
case of rebellion taking place in France, 
then the contracting parties were bound 
to take counsel together as to what mea- 
sures it would be proper to pursue. The 
right honourable gentleman concluded by 
supporting the original motion, which, of 
course, was carried. 


SPAIN. 

The Cortes met on the lst of March, 
when a letter was read from the Secre- 
tary of State for Grace and Justice, 
which informed the Cortes that the 
state of his Majesty’s health did not 
permit him to be present at the open- 
‘ing of the Cortes, but that Secretaries 
of State werein attendance to commu- 
nicate to the President the Speech 
which his Majesty would have had the 
satisfaction to deliver, had not indispo- 
sition prevented him. 


The Secretary of State forthe Home 
Department then handed the Speech 
to the President, who read it to the 
Cortes as follows :— 

_Senores Deputies— The extraordinary 
circumstances in which this session of the 
legislature is opened, presents a vast field 
to the patriotism of the representatives of 
the Spanish people, and will render it 
memorable in the national annals. 

Spain, at this moment the object of the 
attention of all nations, is about to resolve 
the great problem which occupies mo- 
narchs and people. In its solution are 
involved the hopes, the fears, and the in- 


terests of mankind—the caprices of am- 
bition and pride. 


the continental powers of the Holy 
Alliance have now raised a cry against the 
political institutions of this nation, whose 
independence and liberty have been con- 
quered with its blood. Spain, in reply to 
- insidious intimations of those poten- 
~ = Sey manifested to the 
er fu 

be dictate ~ = eae laws can only 
Ms Clear and luminous principle is in- 
9 of being attacked, waatot by 
i — Supported by arms; and those 
oe Poach 19th century, appeal to this 
rg On, give the most decisive proof 

z a their cause, 

ost Christian Kin i 

ene hundred thousand > ar ng Bo 


come to settle the domestic affair, 


Spain, and to amend the errorg of “ 


institutions. When. before were 
commissioned to reform laws? To wha 
code is it written that military invasion, 
may be the precursors of national felicity 
to any people? 

It would be unworthy of reason to 4p. 
fute such anti-social errors; and it wouig 
not be decorous in the Constitution 
King of the Spains to apologise for th 
just national canse before those who, in 
order to subdue every feeling of sha 
cover themselves with the mantle of th 
most detestable hypocrisy. 

I trust that the energy, the fi 
and the constancy, of the Cortes, will form 
the best reply to the speech of the Mos 
Christian King. I hope that, steady ip 
their principles, and resolved to walk in 
the path of their duty, they will always te 
the Cortes of the 9th and 11th of January, 
and ever be found in all respects worthy 
of the nation which has intrusted to then 
its destinies. I hope that reason and 
justice will not show less courage than the 
genius of oppression and slavery. Th 
nation which capitulates with enemia 
whose bad faith is so notorious, is already 
subdued. To receive the law which isto 
be imposed by force of arms, is the ex 
treme of ignominy. ; 

If war be already an unavoidable evi, 
the nation is magnanimous, and will agaia 
hasten to combat for independence and 
civil liberty. The path of glory is already 
known to Spain, and all the sacrifice 
which this contest may require, will be 
easy to her. Constancy and patriotism 
present a thousand resources which, in the 
hands of Spaniards, always produce the 
happiest results. ihe 

or my part, I once more offer 4 “ 
National Congress the co-operation 0 te 
my efforts to realize hopes which ¢ 
friends of liberal institutions place 10 Spam, 
by carrying into execution all the rd 
sures within the compass of my east 
to repel force by force. The ee 
removal of my person and the ange te 
point less subject to the influence ‘ 
tary operations, will paralyze the yer ' 
plans, and prevent any suspicion In” 
pulse of. the government, the — df 
which onght to be felt in every pow 
the monarchy. iiided : 
The rte whose services ne Po 
cause are so great, is completing decrees of 
nizing, in purstance of the last der” 
the Cortes. The victories whl recut’ 
tained against the factious are the P nature 
sors of others of a more important 
over the foreign enemy. ‘a 

The rovinnl in general aX . a 
good spirit. ‘The evils which t oo es 
suffered from those who stylet sted the 
defenders of religion, have oe 
illusions of the ignorant, and conv 
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” A the Constitution is the only right 


path. which have taken place in 
oe rreiations have not depressed the 


rot te pation. The timid, who can 


resources of the country, and 

pg rar who would take advan- 

of its weakness, never can alter the 

sentiments of a nation punctilious of ho- 

nour, and which never was accustomed to 
make any compromise with injustice. 

The different branches of the public ad- 
ministration afford in geueral a very fa- 
yourable prospect. The Cortes will, with 
their usual zeal, continue the important la- 
hours which have been commenced, and 
the national prosperity to which these 
labours lead will consolidate the constitu- 
tional system which valour and energy now 
defend. (Signed) FERDINAND. 

Palace, March 1. ' 

The following letter was received 
from the commander of the first military 
district :— 

Excellent Senor, 

The movements announced in my dis- 
patch of yesterday have this day been 
cartied into effect, and the factious, 
closely pursued, have sustained great 
loses in deserters and prisoners. They 
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make now no use of their arms, and their 

feet are pretty well erippled. The party 

which styles itself a division, consists only 

of 900 or 1,000 men, and is commanded 

by the leader Roy, having lost its perfidi- 

ous chieftains Bessieres and Ulman; the . 
former is at the head of 40 horse, and the . 
latter has, perhaps, by this time, been 

overtaken by the victorious column of 

Brigadier Torres. Colonel Pablo, with 

1,200 troops belonging to the 5th district, 

is on the front or flank of the factious 

band; and Colonel Arana, who is adyvanec- 

ing from, the 4th district, may also have it 

in his power to attack the enemy. 

The soldiers whom I have the honour to 
command, pray to heaven that, in conse- 
quence of the above-mentioned troops to 
cut off the retreat, the factiouse may halt. 
for some time, for otherwise they will 
cease to exist. . 

The spirit which animates this part of 
the country is eminently constitutional, 
and the active militia of the district have 
apprehended many of the factious who had . 
separated from the band. 

Head-quarters at Munilla, February 25. 

Ext Conve vEL ABISBAL. 
To his Excellency the Secretary-of- 
State for War. 





INCIDENTS, MARRIAGES, anp DEATHS, 1N anp neEaR LONDON, 


With Biographical Memoirs of distinguished Characters recently deceased. 


a 


CHRONOLOGY OF THE MONTH. 
FES. 27.—A meeting at the Mansion- 
house, (Sir W. Rawlins in the chair, ) 
0 consider the unjust claim made by the 
clergy of those city parishes within the 
operations of the Act of the 37th of Henry 
VIII. by which a sum of 28, 9d. in the 
pound, on the net rental, is imposed, in lieu 
of ancient tithes, oblations, &c. Several 
gentlemen addressed the meeting; after 
which a petition was read, praying for 
leave to bring in a Bill for the relief of the 

city, which was unanimously carried. 
*8.—Mr. Maberly, in the House of 
mmons, moved for the reduction of 
“ven millions of taxes, and re-modelling 


the Sinking F und ° the i W. 
. . m = 


—_ 


- ~An investigation into the state of 
Lind Portsmouth’s mind, which occupied 
“a een days, terminated ; when the ury 
wr ere | pronounced him to be of un- 
aden and incapable of managing: 

Mer ae his affairs, since the year 1807. 
dreadfut 3.—-Intelligence received of a 
at Conte conflagration having taken place 
500 liven {1.2000 houses were destroyed, 

-lves lost, and immense property, be- 


onging to t . 7 
native Aedes: India Company and 


—Mr. . 
mons Hume, in the House of Com- 


ducing hing” an eloquent speech, intro- 


ISmotio ¥ arnr 
a negatived. n for church-reform ; which 


5.—Six persons suffered death at the 
Old Bailey. 

7.—A public dinner was given to the 
Spanish ministers resident in London. A 
great number of noble and other patriotic 
individuals were present; and several 
speeches were delivered, which evinced 
the purest patriotism and love of un-. 
shackled liberty. 

A very desirable establishment has re- 
cently been formed in Bridge-street, Black- 
friars, under the designation of “ the .Me- 
tropolitan Literary Institution ;” and, from 
the respectability and liberal character of 
the Committee of Management, we augur 
well of its prosperity. 

MARRIED. ie 

At St. George’s, Hanover-square, Phil- 
lippe Louis Joseph, Baron de Dion, of 
Wandourme, France, to Miss Eliza Bick- © 
nell, of Clarges-street. 

At St. Luke’s, Chelsea, Robert Raymond 
Stewart, esq. to Miss Sarah Anne Scott, of 
Watton-green, Norfolk. 

Thomas T. P. Robson, esq. of the East 
India Company’s Bombay Establishment, 
to Miss Margaretta de l’Angle Davies, of 
Tetbury, Gloucestershire. 

Mr. William Pope, of Chertsey, Surrey, 
to Miss Mary Newbery, of Bow. 

Lieut.-Colonel Lascelles, of the 66th 
regiment, to Miss Catherine Berry, of 
King-street, Portman-square. 

At St. Pancras New Church, the Rev. 
William 
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William Moore Harrison, rector of Cley- 
hanger, Devonshire, to Miss Elizabeth 
Dyne, of Lincoln’s Inn fields. 

At Edmonton, Isaac Walker, esq. to 
Miss Sophia Taylor, both of Southgate. 

At Lambeth Church, the Rev. William 
Thompson, of Atherstone, Warwickshire, 
to Miss Eliza Thornton, of Kennington. 

Thomas Perry, re Montague-square, 
to Miss Maria Jane Watlington, of Upper 
Bedford-place, Russell-square. 

H. R. Reynolds, esq. to Mary Ann, 
daughter of the late Sir Edward Knatch- 
bull, bart. 

T. Wild, esq. of Southampton-place, 
Euston-square, to Miss Elizabeth Stafford 
Philpot, late of Stamford-street, Black- 
friars’-road. 

At Christ Charch, Surrey, Mr. T. Winn, 
to Miss Eliza Bunn. 

George Jackson, esq. to Miss Elizabeth 
Martha Lodington, of Park Crescent, 
Portland-place. 

DIED. 


In Bryanstone-square, Mary, widow of 
the Rev. John Foster, p.p. canon of 
Windsor. 

In Lower Brooke-street, Sir Wm. Duff 
Gordon, bart. late M.p. for Worcester. 

At Pentonville, Mrs, Dillon, widow of 
the Rev. R. D. 

In Guildford-street, Sarah, wife of B. 
Button, esq. of Stifford, Essex. 

Mr, Benjamin Norris, of St. Mary Axe, 
much regretted. 

In Doughty-street, Elizabeth, wife of J. 
J. Rawlinson, esq. 

At Gwynne-house, Woodford-bridge, 
Essex, 78, Henry Burmester, esq. many 
years a very eminent merchant, 

In Cadogan-place, Sloane-street, R. 
Douglas, esq. 

In Berkeley-place, 63, Mrs. Scott, of 
Chigwell, Essex. 

Mrs. Wilkinson, widow of Thomas W. 
esq. of Charles-street, Westminster, 

At West End, Hampstead, 28, Geor- 
giana, wife of Lord George Quin, son of 
ay ton uis of Headfort. 

t ea, Lady Lydia Turnour, daugh- 
ter of the late Earl of Winterton. hes 

In Margaret-street, Westminster, Mrs, 
E. Summers, daughter of the late Sir W. 
Youngs bart. 

- W. Gordon, esq. F.R.3. and 
of the Inner Temple. ovine) 
In Baker-street, Lieut.-gen. G. Deare. 
In Somerset-street, Portman-square, the 
ry. cer Countess of Roseberry, 
anmersmit 
widow of David ~ 1 Pg ne ae a 


Banyy Manchesterstreet, -63, Mrs. H. 


At Pl > 
ee —— place, Lambeth, 64, Mr. 
In Norfolk-street, 
orsef 


81, W”. Horsefall, esq Middlesex-hospital, 


_ At Hackney, 75, John Aird, 
On Branswick-terrace, Hackney 
Te pH sr esq. . 

n Marsham-street, J 
Grange. > wames Brasier 1 

63, Charles Drummond, esq, 
the firm of Messrs, And. Bohn Ker, of 
and pwd Drummonds, 

In Earl-street, Edgware- 

Osborn, ; . road, 82 Mn, 
t Thames Bank-house Sunbary 

James Manning, esq. . » 3, 

~ In York-buildings, J. P. Crane, ‘esq, 

' In Devonshire-place, I. Baugh, esq, 

In Burton-crescent, 29, Maria Harms 
Isabella, wife of John Betham, €8q, late 
police magistrate and coroner of Madras, 

In Stepney-square, 69, Capt. J. Ferre. 
dale, late commander of the Princess Bj. 
zabeth packet, on the Falmouth station, 

In Charlotte-street, Bloomsbury, 54, 
the Rev. Wm. Bingley, ¥F.1.8, author of 
‘¢ Animal Biography,” and of several other 
ingenious works of natural history. Mr, B, 
was brought up in the law; but. 
of promotion led him to ex this pro- 
fession for that of the church. He devoted 
his leisure from his early years to the study 
of natural history, and was begi to 
acquire a solid reputation at the time when 
he was cut off by a short illness, The 
Monthly Magazine was formerly indebted 
to him for many interesting articles of na- 
tural history, and at geme: J for the 
Monthly Reports, which were continued 
for several years, and dated “Christ 
church,” where the author at that time 
performed parochial duty. ; 

In Covent Garden, 64, Mr. William Plep 
fair, long known to the public asa polit 
cal and statistical writer, and as a misctl 
laneous editor, and entitled to further re 
spect as the elder brother of the late Pro- 
fessor Jolm Playfair, of Edinburgh. Both 
of them were men of strong unde 
ings, but that of John had been better ds- 
ciplined in a college life than that of Wil 
liam, buffetted as he was by the world, i 
attempting to realize numerous project. 
He was apprenticed to the late Mr. Watt, 
at Birmingham, under whom he became aa 
able philosophical mechanic, and i 
atarn for calculation. This led him to be 
come a writer on political economy 
the administration of Mr. Pitt, whose ara 
sures he espoused. Being in France at 
commencement of the revolution, he pr- 
jected a bank of small prot 
giving rise to others, the whole were CO*" 
by a decree of the government; 
fair, even contrary to his intention, ~ 
obliged to retain the money W 
received for his small tickets. 
wards came to London, and +h 
connexion with Mr. Hortsiak, 4 De 
merchant, they opened a ~ 
for the pupose of dividing large secur 
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- but the plan did not suc- 
into at oe Oe ee became bankrupts. 


isted for several years as a 
Mr, P. bom profession for the newspapers 

suffered all the pee 
yent on a precarious employ- 
ment without original capital. On the 


restoratioD of 
to Paris, an 
Baglish ne 


‘one tha “" 
ay absisted, in London, by essay-writing 
and translating. His constitution being, 
however, broken up, and his means having 
become precarious, he died from old age, 
which event, perhaps, was accelerated by 
anxiety of mind. He was the inventor 
of what he called Linear Arithmetic, or 
4 means of representing by lines the in- 
crease and decrease of quantities and 
amounts, much admired, and applied by 
him to a great variety of subjects. His 
name also appears to abulky work on the 
families of our peerage, and to a vast num- 
ber of pamphlets, He was an amiable and 
inoffensive man, not prepossessing in his 
appearance and address, but with a strong 
aad decisive physiognomy, like that of his 
late brother. He has left a. wife and 
daughter, whose present condition ought to 
command the assistance of the benevolent. 
At the Woodlands, Blackheath, John 
Julius Angerstein, esq. This. gentleman, 
who was descended from a respectable 
family, was born at St. Petersburgh, in 
the year 1735. About 1749 he came to 
England, under the patronage of the late 
Andrew Thompson, esq. an opulent Rus- 
sianmerchant, In that gentleman’s count- 
ing-house he remained for some time, and, 
when he came of age, he was introduced 
to Lioyd’s by his patron. With good natu- 
ral abilities and unwearied application 
Mr. Angerstein quickly became celebrated 
as a broker and underwriter. His sub- 
scription to a policy was quite snffieient 
to induce other underwriters to add their 

names. In such repute were his polici 
that, for some years after, they were 
J as a mark of distinction. It is, 
therefore, not surprising that he at length 
reached the summit of commercial fame 
and prosperity; his reputation being 
spread to all quarters where commerce is 
wn. In public loans his list was always 
ranked among the first, arid monied men 
Were anxious to obtain a place init. Nor 
po his exertions confined only to his 
Cade anit The frequenters of Lioyd’s 
the -honse owe to his strenuous rts 
‘ccommodations which they at pre- 
wut enjoy. He was the proposer of the 

are of Exchequer Bills in 1793, by whi 
at a critical moment, reli A dee eros 
trade, The Veteri rded to 
pethaps ermary College would, 
Se g have sunk to the ground, had he 
4 vigorous effort in its favour, at 
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a moment when ite funds were nearly ex- 
hansted; and: he was the first to ropoee, 
from the fund at Lloyd’s, a reward of two 


thousand pounds to that meritorious disco- 


very, the Life-boat. In private life, Mr. 
Angerstein was amiable, benevolent, and 
hospitable. It is no ‘slight .proof .of his 
worth, that he enjoyed the friendship of 
Dr. Johnson, Sir JoshuaReynolds,Garrick, 
Jonas Hanway, and many other eminent 
contemporaries. As a -patren of; art he 
ranked high, His collection in Pall Mall 
centained some of the finest works of the 
foreign and British artists, and were always 
visible through the courtesy of their pos- 
sessor. Mr. Angerstein retired from busi- 
ness about twenty years ago. 

Athis seat near Kincardine, Scotland, 
Admiral Lord Keith. .He was the son of 
Lord Charles Elphinstone, and was born in 
1747. His promotion, as post-captain, 
bears date May 11, 1775; and, the follow- 
ing year, he was appointed to the. Pearl 
frigate, of thirty-two guns, in which vessel 
he served in America, under the.orders of 
Lord Howe; and afterwards in the Perseus 
frigate, under Admiral Arbuthnot, at the 
reduction of Charlestown, on which occa- 
sion he commanded a detachment of sea- 
men on-shore, and received the official 
praise of General Clinton. On his return 
from America, Captain Elphinstone was 
appointed to the Warwick, of fifty guns, 
in which vessel he fell in with, and 
captured, the Rotterdam, a Dutch man-of- 
war, of equal force, and some time after 
L’Aigle, a French frigate, of forty guns and 
600 men. On the commencement of the 
war with France, in the year 1793, he was 
appointed to command the Robust, of 
sevputy-four guns, one of the squadron un- 
der Lord Hood, which sailed for the Medi- 
terranean in the month of May. In the 
arduous and difficult post of Governor of 
Fort la Malgue, commander of the 
troops landed at Toulon, Captain-Elphin- 
stone displayed consummate knowledge of_ 
military tactics. When it became una- 
voidably necessary that Toulon should be 
evacuated, the care of embarking the 
artillery stores, and troops, was committed 
to Captain Elphinstone. For some other 
important services, he was, in 1797, created 
a baron of the kingdom of Ireland, by the 
title of Lord Keith, and for a short time 
commanded a detachment of the Channel 
Fleet. In the summer of the following 
year, he suceeeded Earl St. Vincent in the 
command of the fleet in the Mediterra- 
nean, and soon after had the misfortune to 
lose his ship, the Queen Charlotte, m the 
Bay of Genoa,by an accidental fire, On the 
ist of January, 1801, Lord Keith was ad- 
vanced to be Admiral of the Blue; he, at 
this time, commanded the naval force em- 

loyed against the French on the coast of 

pt. His conduct, on this important 

station, was fully equal to the wert 
i 
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which it Kad, on former occasions, held 
forth to government ; and, on the surrender 
of the French army in Egypt, Lord Keith 
was created a peer of Great Britain, re- 
ceived the thanks of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and was presented by the city of 
London with a sword, of the value of one 
hundred guineas. On the renewal of hos- 
tilities with France, in 1803, Lord Keith 
was appointed to the command on the 
Downs station, where he continued several 
years. He subsequently commanded the 
Channel fleet; and, on the 14th of May, 
1814, was created a viscount of Great 


Britain. In these various employments he’ 


is understood to have accumulated im- 
mense wealth, which descends to a daugh- 
ter married to a French general, once high 
in favour with Napoleon. 

At Ghent, Sir Thomas Constable, bart. of 
Tixall, Staffordshire, and of Burton-Con- 
stable and Wycliff, Yorkshire. Sir Thomas 
was the eldest son of the late Hon. Thomas 
Clifford, youngest son of Hugh, third Lord 
Clifford, of Chudleigh, in the county of 
Devon, and of the Hon. Barbara Aston, 
youngest daughter of James, fifth Lord 
Aston, Baron of Forfar, Scotland. He 
was born in London in 1762, and both his 
parents were Roman Catholics. At this 
period, the penal laws against the Catho- 
lics were in full force; so that, far from 
being able to have any colleges in Eng- 
land, the Catholics could scarcely keep up 
a few obscure schools. Sir T. Constable 
was therefore sent, when he grew up, to 
an academy that had lately been instituted 
at Liege, in the Low-Countries, which was 
then an independent state, under its 
prince-bishop. Having gone through the 
usual course of studies, particularly “he 
classical part, in this academy, with great 
applause, he was removed to the ancient 
and famous college of Navarre, in Paris, 
which, since the French revolution, has 
been appropriated to the celebrated 
Polytechnic school, He visited Switzer- 
land, and traversed many parts of it on 
foot; and was accustomed to say, that 
this was the only way of secing that singu- 
lar country to advantage. It was during 
these excursions that he made acquain- 
tance with the late Mr. Whitbread, who 
was then travelling with the Rev. Mr. 
Coxe. Sir T. Constable and Mr. Whit- 
bread always retained a mutual regard 
and esteem for each other, with an occa- 
sional correspondence, till the untimely 
death of that lamented statesman. On 
his return fiom his travels, Sir Thomas 
conceived an ardent passion for the study 
of botany, which became his favourite pur- 
suit, Of the extensive and accurate 
knowledge which Sir T. C. acquired in 
this pleasing branch of science, he has left 
a great proof in the Flora Tixalliana, which 
is appended to the Historical gnd Topogra- 
phical Description of the Parish of Tixall, 


Sir Thomas Constable— Earl St. Pincent. 


which he composed i j Ape, 
in conjunction with; 
brother Mr. Arthur Clifford “adr this 
he furnished almost all the materials, 
amusing and instructive work, one of the 
most pleasing pieces of topogra ical his. 
tory in our language, was publi 
Paris, with several elegant engravings, . 
the year 1818. At a later period of hi 
life, Sir T. Constable imbibed a taste for 
the study of history, antiquities, t 
phy, heraldry, and genealogy, in ali of 
which he was deeply conversant. At one 
time he ha@ conceived the plan of a His 
tory of the Normans, and had made cons. 
derable progress in it. At the same tine 
he frequently amused his leisure honrs 
with lighter pursuits; he translated into 
English verse the fables of Lafontaine, and 
he had contrived to hit off, with remarks. 
ble felicity, the almost inimitable naira 
and indescribable arch simplicity of that 
original author. In the latter years of his 
life, Sir T. Constable undertook, and com. 
pleted, an entirely new Metrical Version 
of the Psalms. He preduced also a work 
in French, entitled, L’Evangile Miédité, 
From this religious work, he extracted 
forty meditations on the Divinity and Pa. 
sion of Christ, for the forty days.of Lent, 
which he translated into English, and pub- 
lished at his own expense. 

. Near Braintree, Essex, 89, the Earl of 
St. Vincent :—by his age, the father of the 
English navy ; and, by his actions, one out 
of half-a-dozen great commanders who 
have rendered Britain undisputed mis 
tress of the sea. At a very early age he 
had the advantage in his pupilage of the 
example of Anson, Hawke, &c. On the 
breaking-out of the seven-years’ war, he 
was, in 1755, made lieutenant, in which 
capacity he was noticed by Sir Charles 
Saunders, who, in 1759, took him with him 
in the expedition to Quebec, as his fint 
lieutenant. During the American war, 
although it was contrary to his principles, 
he performed the duties assigned him 
with his usual energy, and on one occasion 
eaptured a French seventy-four in single 
combat with his own sixty-four. He was, 


‘besides, in most of the actions of that con- 


test, and was ranked by the public as 4 
naval officer of the first class. On th 
commencement of the war with France, it 
1793, he was sent to the West Indies, and 
the conjoint forces reduced the island 
Martinique. Jervis returned i 
health, but soon sailed again, and block- 
aded Cadiz, where he was not long with- 
out finding an opportunity to sigualize 
himself. The British admiral having ~s 
fifteen sail of the line, the Spanish admra 
put to sea with twenty-seven, one © 
which was a ship of four decks, and 5 
three-deckers. "On the 14th of one. 


1797, the fleets were in sight off yn = " 
Vincent, when Sir John Jervis, by of 


theit 


terly manceuvre, separated one 
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de e other ; and Commedore 
ter Line frat ro division, attacked the 
Nelson, hips, and compelled four of 
separated ships, ir fleet 

ono har pests rychsash 

ding their nt l- 
or shelter in Cadiz; and Jervis 
sailed for the Tagus, with his fleet and 
rizes, As the spirit of the English nation 
Pd been previously mach depressed, this 
victory elated them. Sir John received 
the thanks of both +houses of Parliament, 
and was honoured with the title of Earl 
st. Vincent, Baron Meaford ; the former 
from his victory, and the latter from his 
paternal seat. He had also a pension 
ted him, of three thousand a-year. 
Lord St. Vincent had sat in Parliament 
for various boroughs in the opposition in- 
terest; but the honour of sitting in the 
House of Peers he owed alone to his tran- 
scendent merit. After this his lordship 
lived some time on shore, on account of 
ill health, During the administration of 
Mr. Addington, Lord St. Vincent held 
the place of first lord of the admiralty ; 
and, under him; the affairs of that board 
were conducted with great spirit. Lord 
St. Vincent, as usual, on the conclusion of 
the peace, ordered the surplus stores to 
besold. The minister, Addington, thought 
proper 2! plange the country into a war 
again, and a charge was brought against 
Lord St. Ceant of tour ie aoe 
not properly provided with stores. ‘This 
charge ought to have been brought agaiust 
Mr, Addington, who ought to have made 
his warlike intentions known. He re- 
tired from the admiralty in 1805, and for 
some time commanded the Channel Fleet. 
In political life, his lordship was always 
distinguished for his attachment to the 
free principles of the British constitution ; 
and in the legislature generally voted 
which he was expected professionally tr 
ed professionally to 

support. His peapuelion. Sain, Ginkdlers 
the sole result of his own high character, 
and never was obtained by compliance or 
mtrigue, In truth, he was as sturdy in 
politics as he was brave on the ocean. 
cpl nen, he was so strict a dis- 
ou lan, as to have exposed himself, 
imate °Ccasions, to charges of undue 
disc; nh but he considered order and 
uehie as the soul of the naval, as well 

At deep service. 

a Page reve near Henley-upon- 
extraordina md ke es gpa ys _ This 
is life, on the ood, at one period of 
elory 7. very pinnacle of triumphant 
he these is feats as a warrior, make up 

; ie = py te modern his- 
hoe © was a charm which ga- 
io Aare it all the enthusiasm of ruil. 
ttast the died in exile, as if to con- 
Which ieee enn voice of popularity 

e calm at way his early career, with 

hess of solitude which sur- 
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rounded his béd of death. His temper 
was singularly frank and generous; his 
affections warm and cordial; his conver- 
sation full of strength and spirit, diversified 
with a variety of knowledge, and a re- 
markable discrimination of character. His 
memoirs, which will ere long be pub- 
lished, will throw great light upon the 
records of his eventful days. 

At Lausanne, from apoplectic seizure, 
in the 66th year of his age, John Philip 
Kemble, esq. long the chief tragedian of 
the British stage. Mr. Kemble was born 
at Prescot, in 1757. At the time of his 
birth, his father, Mr. Roger Kemble, was 
manager of a company of comedians, who 
had a regular routine of performances in 
Lancashire. When Kemble was only ten 
years old he played in his father’s com- 
pany, at Worcester, the part of the Duke 
of York, in the tragedy of King Charles 
the First. ‘The early part of his education 
he received in the Roman Catholic semi- 
nary at Sedgley Park, Staffordshire. He 
was afterwards, in the year 1770, sent by 
his father to the University of Douay, in 
order that he might be qualified for one 
of the learned professions. At Douay he 
rendered himself remarkable by his re- 
citations of Shakspeare ; and on bis return 
to England he made his appearance at 
Wolverhampton, in the character of 
Theodosius in the Force of Love, but without 
any extraordinary success. His second 
appearance was in Bajazet, in which he 
produced astrongerimpression. At York 
he distinguished himself by recitations, and 
at Edinburgh by delivering an able lecture 
on sacred and profane oratory. It was, 
however, a Dublin audience which first 
appreciated his merits. In 1782 he ap- 
peared in that city in the character of 
Hamlet ; and in 1783 came qut in the 
same character at Drury-Lane Theatre. 
His reputation was immediately estab- 
lished; but it was hot until the year 1788 
that he became the monarch of the stage. 
In 1787 he married Mrs. Brereton, daugh- 
ter of Mr. Hopkins, the prompter of 
Drury-Lane Theatre, of which, in the 
following year, he became the manager. 
With the exception of a short interval, he 
continued manager until 1801. During 
this period his conduct in his arduous si- 
tuation was remarkable for firmness, di- 
ligence, integrity, and talent. His single 
energy accomplished a complete réform 
in the whole system of scenic dress and 
decoration. Macbeth no longer sported 
an English general’s uniform ; men of cen- 
turies ago no longer figured in the stiff 
court dresses of our own time ; and 
“Cato’s full wig, flowered gown, and lackered chair,” 
gave way to the crop, the toga, and 
couch. Nor were the improvements in 
the scenery less remarkable and impor- 
tant. The consequence was an ensemble, 
such as had never before been seen in any 
modera 
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modern theatre. At the close of the sea- 
son of 1801 he devoted a year to travel- 
ling abroad, and on his return in 1803, he 

urchased a sixth share of Covent-Garden 

1eatre, became manager, and appeared 
for the first time on those boards, in his 
favourite character of Hamlet, on the 
24th of September. Here he continued 
his career with eminent .uccess, both as a 
manager and a performer, until 1808, 
when the tremendous fire broke out which 
destroyed the theatre. ‘The raising of the 
present noble edifice, the O. P. riot of 
1809, Kemble’s taking leave of the Edin- 
burgh audienec in the part of Macbeth, in 
March, 1817; his final retirement from 
the stage on the 25d of June, in the same 
year; and the magnificent public dinner, 
and other honours bestowed on him -in 
commemoration of that event; were 
events which closed his public career, 
He combined, in an eminent degree, 
the physical and mental requisites for 
the highest rank in his profession. ‘To 
a noble form and classical and expressive 


countenance, he added the advantages of 


a sound judgment, indefatigable industry, 
and an ardent love and decided genius for 
the art of which he was so distinguished 
an ornament. He possessed, besides, what 
we have always regarded as an essential 
characteristic of a.first-rate tragic actor, 
an air of intellectual superiority and a 
peculiarity of manner and appearance, 
which impressed the spectator at the first 
glance with the conviction that he was 
not of the race of common men. His 
voice was defective in the under tones ne- 
cessary for soliloquies ; but in declamation 
it was strong and efficient, and, in tones 
of melancholy, indescribably touching. 
No music was ever heard which could 
better revive the tale of past times. It 
was one of the most exquisite beauties of 
his performances, that one passage fre- 
quently recalled to the mind “a whole 
history.” His groupings, his processions, 
all his arrangements, while they were in 
the highest degree conducive to theatrical 
effect, were yet so chaste and free from 
glare and undue pompousness, that they 
appeared rather historical than dramatic, 
and might have been safely thrown upon 
the canvass hy the painter, almost without 
alteration. As an author, Mr. Kemble 
produced little that is likely to add 
materially to his fame, but what he has 
written, contains satisfactory evidence of 
his learning and good taste. 

At Hendon, William Lewis, esq. F.L.S. 
Mr. Lewis was a native of Jamaica ; but, 
sent to England at an early age, he re- 
ceived the rudiments of his education at 
wees under the father of the present 
fe meter Garrow ; and was afterwards trans- 

| to the counting-house of his own 
ardian, Mr. Willi 

guardian, illiam Bond, of Walbrook 

an eminent West India merchant : where 


he acquired those habits of business 
pos ter hn accounts, which distin 
guished him through life, till pe 

Mr. Lewis wun cg’ 


close of it. 


J. P. Kemble—W. Lewis, Esq. 


[April 1, 


the 


wis was confidential 


concerned in the payment of the principal 
prizes captured by Lord Keppel; and ac 

cordingly took an essential part in tes 
ing his lordship’s character from the 

charges brought against it, His views, 
however, failing in a connexion with his 
guardian, he disengaged himself from his 
original pursuits, and embarked his capital 
in a rectifying distillery ; where, a victin 
to the odious oppression of the eXxcise-laws, 
he soon associated himself with certain 
others,—who, in conjunction with the malt 
distillers, attempted, by communicatiog 
with the government, and close attendance 
on the Parliament, to mitigate the rigow 
of a system, that, combined with other 
circumstances, determined him in the end 
on quitting trade. Through his exertions 
on these occasions, as they occurred ftom 
time to time, as well as from the high opi 
nion entertained of his skill and knov. 
ledge in the nicer operations of a scientific 
business, Mr, Lewis was generally looked 
up to by its principal members as a leading 
organ to advise with ; and in that. capacity 
fulfilled the office of honorary secretary to 
the Society of Rectifying Distillers fora 


long number of years. 


Mr. Lewis had 


studied chemistry under his friénd Dr. 
Higgins; to whose early researches and s- 
gacious conjectures,—as appears by aco 
pious detail of them preserved by Mr. 
Lewis,—he ascribed more merit than to 
the positive discoveries of subsequent 
times ; and, from being also an adept in 
the mechanical application of phil 

apparatus, to denote and ascertain the va- 


rious 


processes of distillation, Mr. Lewis, 


when a new hydrometer was proposed for 
the Excise, took a warm interest in the 
question ; and exhibited many curious ¢- 


periments, to p 
*Quin’s instrument, 


rove 
before the late Mr. Ca 


the superiority of 


vendish, and other members of the Royal 
Society, who met on the occasion at 
Messrs. Christian and Lewiss distillery. 
Mr. Lewis, strongly attached’ to the poli- 


tics of Mr, Fox, was 


known to be opp 


to the measures of Mr. Pitts and it we, 


therefore, not a little surprising ra 
should be chosen, but aa more ex 
ordinary that he 

effect to one of 


‘shoul 


that he 


ceedings of that minister. When 


come-tax was introduced, 
returned, with the late Sir 
nant, by the county’ of 
as a commercial commissione 
of London and its vicinity, 
number of the Aldermen, 4 p° 
Bank and East India Directors, 
other public characters, m repre natire 
of the chief bodies ; and, when UW 19, 
of this arduous, responsible, and tia, 


2 


undertake, to giv 
the most oe 


Mr. Lewis ¥ 
Nathaniel ot 
Middlesex, to © 
r for the cily 


a sei 
> of the 
and a few 
tation 
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‘099: is considered, it is no 
intment, 18 , HK 
“a Pit to the memory of any indivi- 
din it, particalarly one of anti- 
ics, that he should have 
borious duties of the office 
while the Act continued, 


lencaged 1” 
ister polit 
ormed the la 

e years : 
ae ee or reward, on principles 
wre pablic service. Mr. Lewis was for 
wae years in the commission of the peace, 
and attended regularly at the Middlesex 
Sessions; but an infirmity of hearing, 
which grew upon him of late, precluding 
his interference in the judicial functions of 
the Bench, he confined himself principally 
to those pertaining to the management 
and discipline of the Hoase of Correction ; 
and especially to the regulation of the 
New Prison, in Clerkenwell, which was 
re-erected under his immediate inspection, 
aided by the professional judgment of his 
equally zealous associate in the task, Mr. 
Saunders the architect. Mr. Lewis was 
actively engaged in other Commissions of 
the crown; was a director of different 
public offices, and a member of many 
learned and scientific societies. When the 
Limean Society was incorporated, he was 
one of the fifteen original fellows included 
in the charter, and empowered to appoint 
the others; and amongst a large circle of 
philosophical acquaintance, comprising the 
most distinguished characters of the day, 
Mr. Lewis was universally esteemed as a 
man of very superior attainments, in almost 
every branch of science. On leaving bu- 
siness, many years before his death, he de- 
voted himself to the seclusion of his garden, 
in which he chiefly delighted, as affording 
him the means of prosecuting his favonrite 
study of botany ; and, of remarkable accn- 
racy in his observations, and fond of con- 
templating the works of nature, he made 
frequent use of the microscope aud tele- 
scope to promote useful knowledge, and 
to encourage elegant amusement. In pri- 
vate life he was cheerful and entertaining ; 


inquisitive himself, and communicative to- 


others, he indulged his family and friends 
with conversation of the most iustractive 
kind, seasoned on his side from a fund of 
anecdote, with humourous illustrations pe- 
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culiar to himself. Mr. Lewis was natu- 
rally of a gouty habit; and this, irritated 
by a formidable complaint iu the bladder, 
—for which his friend Dr. Prout had pre- 
scribed every possible relief,—at length 
seized him in a vital part, and put an end 


of to his existence; vetifying the remark of 


Lord Bacon, *“‘ That-when a learned man 
dies, who has been long a-making, a great 
deal dies with him.” 





ECCLESIASTICAL PROMOTIONS. 
~ Rev. F.S. Trotman, B.A. to the Vicarage 
of Dallington, Northamptonshire, and to 
the Rectory of Stoke Geldington, and 
Gayhurst, Bucks. 

Rev. Hugh Owen, LL.p. master of the 
Grammar School at Beccles, to the Rec- 
= and Parish Church of Beccles. 

ev. W. W. Greenaway, to the Rectory 
of Newbold Verdon, Leicestershire ; also 
to the Vicarage of Shackerstone. 

Rev. Ka Lyon, M.A. to be Head 
Master of the King’s School, Sherborne, 
Dorset. 

Rev. Jermyn Pratt, 2.a. to the consoli- 
dated Rectories of Bintry and Themil- 
thorpe, Norfolk. 

Rev. George Lewes Benson has been 
elected a Vicar Choral of Salisbury Ca- 
thedral. 

Rev. John Nelson, M.A. to the Rectory 
and Parish Church of Mileham, Norfolk. 

Rev. J. Lempriere, to the Rectory of 
Newton St. Petrock, Devon. 

Rev. William Acton, tt.r. to the Rec- 
tory of Ayott St. Lawrence, Herts. 

Rev. J. Cape, M.A. to be Head Master 
of the Artillery and Engineer Seminary at 
Addiscombe, neat Croydon. 

Rev. C. R. Sumner, to be Chaplain in 
Ordinary to the King. 

Rev. W. Burgess, to the consolidated 
Vicarage of Kirby, Walton, and Thorpe- 
le-Soken, Essex. 
~ Rev. John Jenkins, to the Rectory of 
Knill, Herefordshire. 

Rev. J. Bluck, to the Vicarage of Grays 
Thurrock, Essex. 

Rev. J. W. Peters, to the Rectory of 
Quenington, in Gloucestershire. 








PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES, 


Reatins WITH ALL THE MARRIAGES AND bEATHS, 
wishing the Domestic and Fumily History of Englund for the last twenty-scven Years. 


—__ 


NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM. 

LAMENTABLE occurrence lately took 
rte tt tte Newcastle theatre. A 
ening th: te lower part of the Circus 
Set fire . pep with a piece of board, 
fillowed * 3 an alarm, and a general rush 
ensated a out of the house; in con- 
Were craked t - to twelve persons 
tity injured, 0 death, and upwards of 
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A meeting of the inhabitants of the 
parish of St. Nicholas’, Newcastle, was 
lately held, to consider of the propriety of 
petitioning Parliament to exempt shops 
and warehouses, in all cases, from the duty 
on inhabited houses. Resolutions and a 
petition to that effect were adopted una- 
nimously. 

Married.| Mr. W. Lamb, of Byker-hill, 
to Miss J. Smith; Mr. ‘T’. Barkas, to Miss 

O o J. Johnston; 
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J. Johnston; Mr. W. Brown, to Miss S. 
Spoor: all of Newcastle.—Mr. G. Hall, 
of the Westgate, Newcastle, to Miss M. 
Hoult, of Houghton-le-Spring. — George 


. Barras, esq. of Gateshead, to Miss Eliza- 


beth Horn, of Bishopwearmouth.—Mr. H. 
Deighton, of North Shields, to Miss 
E. Whitehead, of ‘Tynemouth.—Mr. J. 
Clough, of South Shields, to Miss A. 
Ayton, of Stockton.—Mr. Charles Rowe, 
to Miss Cooper, both of Bishopwearmouth. 
—-Mr. J. Dawson, jun. of Hilton Ferry, 
to Miss A. Brown, of Bishopwearmouth. 
—Mr. Dawson, to Miss E, Mc. Lellan.— 
Mr. R. Fenwick, to Miss Hall, of Mor- 
peth—Mr. Davison, to Mrs. Mathwin, 
both of Wallsend.—Mr. J. Cutter, of 
Wallsend, to Mrs. Mann, of North Shields. 
—Mr. W. Cockshott, of Addingham, to 
Miss D. Pickergill, of Ainderby-house, 
Leeming-lane. 

Died.| At Neweastle, in Rosemary- 
lane, 76, Mr. G. Burlison.—In the Mino- 
ries, 70, Mrs. M. Barry.—In Forth-street, 
83, Mr. W. Swaddle.—In Newgate-street, 
85, Anthony Hopper, esq. of Silksworth, 
deservedly regretied ‘or his benevolence, 
and general conduct. 

At Gateshead, on the Windmill-hills, 23, 
Mr. H. Talbot.—Mr. E, Robson, sud- 
denly.—At Gateshead Fell, 73, Mr. Robert 
Doubleday. Educated in his early years 
among the people called Quakers, though 
he did not attach himself to that profes- 
sion, he maintained through life a plain- 
ness of manners and address, which ap- 
peared to be dictated by sound, good 
sense, and devoid of all affectation of sin- 
gularity. ‘There were, perhaps, few books 
or authors of eminence, in the English 
language particularly, with which he was 
unacquainted. Frank in his manners and 
liberal in his opinions, he was a stranger to 
that illiberality and cant which have so 
disgraced the present ‘age, and shielded 
men of weak intellect from public oppro- 
brium. He was a member of a Philoso- 
phical Society established in Newcastle 
some years before the Literary and Philo- 
sophical Society, and which probably 
gave rise to the latter institution, of which 
he was one of the most distinguished 
founders. He was one of the first secre- 
taries, and for the last twenty-six years 
was annually chosen one of the vice- 
presidents of this society, Of all the 
other officers, none paid so close an ate 
tention to its affairs, and none certain! 
were so generously devoted to its inter- 
ests; uone contributed more to its pros: 
perity, and few, perhaps, will dispute his 
title as the Father of this valuable insti- 
tution. He was forty-six years secre- 
7 3 the vplepensary of Newcastle ; also 
to the Fever Hospital and Lyin -in Cl ‘ 
kity ; ch ou 6 ma 
Re, + aiiman of the committee of the 

yal Jubilee School; and one of the 


April 

directors of the eisai . I 
gratuitous discharge of all these ten 
his leisure and punctual habits eeaba’ 
and his regard to the publi 

; PUDNC good dis. 
posed, him to give the several establish. 
ments above mentioned, the benefit of his 
constant attendance, 

At Durham, 63, Mrs, Gej SS 
Mr. H. Parker, of Newcastle. i 

At North Shields, 50, Mrs, A. Marton 
—86, Mr. Henry Taylor; he projected 
the light in Hasbro’ Gatt, and at the 
Goodwin and Sunk Sands.—81, My, 4 
Reed.—72, Mrs. E. Hodgson, , 

At South Shields, 25, Mr. J. Boulby, 
—66, Mr. J. Marshall, 

At Sunderland, Miss Nesbitt.—Mr. f, 
Thompson. 

At Barnardcastle, Mr. Jos. Tinkler, 
—At Stockton, 64, Mr. G. Atty, late of 
Gateshead.—At Hexham, 20, Miss J, 
Loraine, regretted.—At Chirton, 85, Mr, 
J. Anderson.—At Black Callerton, 90, 
Mr. T. Hindmarsh, regretted.—At Feb 
ton, 74, Mr. T. Gilhespy.—At Benwell 
West Farm, 86, Mrs. J. Oliver.—At 
Bingfield, 82, Mr. Hepple.—At Ayeliffe, 
96, Mr, J. Grieveson.—86, Mr. Thomas 
Sowerby. | 

CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELAND, 

On the 12th ult. the canal from Carlisle 
to the West Sea was opened, with con- 
siderable ceremony. ‘The advantages to 
the commercial interests from this under- 
taking will be immense. ; 

Awhole family, of the name of Atkinson, 
have lately been sent age! por lv 
Appleby gaol, for opposing the collectors 
of pre tee taxes, in their demand for a 
dog which they kept! 

Married.] Mr. R. Bulman, to Miss M. 
Robson; Mr. T. Sinclair, to Miss M. 
Moore: all of Carlisle.—Mr. J. Scott, 10 
Miss E. Ashley, both of Maryport.—Mr. 
T. Graham, to Miss E. Burrow, both 
of Penrith.—Mr. T. Wilson, to Mis 
Lancaster, both of Kendal, — Mr. A 
Lawson, to Miss S. Bell, both of Bramp- 
ton.—Mr. T. Little, of Newbiggi, t 
Miss A. Milbury, of Cariisle—Mr. 
Harvey, of Routen Beck, to Miss 
Cowen, of Wigton. ; 

Died.} At Carlisle, in Damside, ved 
lish Gates, 38, Mrs. J. Little.—In ae 
ardgate, 77, Mr. P. Murray.—In 4 
dongate, 85, Mrs. C. Armstrong 
Botchardgate, 79, Mrs. S.. Urvnge 5 
E. Blaylack.—In Rickergate, 59, ™" 6. 
Flaherty.—In St. Cuthbert’s _ lave, 4 
Mrs. M. Scott.—At Penrith, 39, ri 
Little.—76, Mrs. A. Robinson.—®; 

J. Bellas. 

At Maryport, at an advanced 5 i 
A. Carlie,—At an advanced age, *™ 
Carrick. et i 

At Mossband, 73, Mra. J. Graham. 


: —At 
At Halburn, 86, Mrs M. Coulthare on 
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vad 75, Mr. A. Littl 
‘con Hall, Oasley, r. A. oo 

ee Hutton End, 81, Mr. J. Lowden.— 

At Warwick, 62, Mr. J. Richardson, 


YORKSHIRE. 

The York Whig-Club lately adopted a 

tition to Parliament, to procure the 
following:—1. A total repeal of the as- 
sessed taxes, as a certain relief to the 
trading and labouring classes. 2. A con- 
siderable reduction of the army. 3. The 
abolition of all sinecure places and offices, 
and uomerited pensions, together with a 
serious retrenchment in every branch of 
the public expenditure. 4. A reduction 
of the salaries, pensions, and emoluments 
of all necessary public functionaries, in 
proportion to the increase in the value of 
the money by the change of currency. 
5. A reduction of the interest of the na- 
tional debt, also in proportion to the in- 
creased value of the currency. 6. The 
sale of the crown lands, and an extensive 
reduction of the present enormous reve- 
nues of the established church in England 
and Ireland; the money arising there- 
from, to be devoted to a further reduction 
of the national debt. 7. An assessment 
of funded property toward the main- 
tenance of the poor, as a necessary and 
certain relief to the trading and landed 
terests, 8. A reform in the borough 
system of representation; and, a transfer 
of the elective franchise from many bo- 
roughs to large and populous towns, which 
at present are not represented in your 
honourable House. 

Meetings of the lately established Li- 
terary and Philosophical Society, in Shef- 
field, commenced within the month ; when 
an introductory lecture, on the Progress of 
Literature, from the earliest Periods to the 
close of the thirteenth Century, was de- 
—— by Mr. Montgomery. 

new music-hall i 
“tame c-hall is about to be erected 

Married.) Mr. Wrigglesworth, to Miss 
8. Greaves; Mr. B. Hallewell, to Miss 
H. Noble; Mr. J. Heaton, to Miss-S 
Burgess; Mr. S. W. Preston, to Miss A. 
pos ; Mr. C. Lonsdale, to Miss M. 
Fe ~ad Mr. J. Brown, to Miss A. 

etcher: all of Leeds.—Mr. H. Hirst, of 
eds, fo Miss M. Ainley, of Delph.— 
r a - E. Edlett, of Mold Green, Hud- 
ag to Miss E. Wainwright, of Leeds. 
Giles, Ww Kir beter to Miss M. 
Wilkes, both. of Haddersteld. Mr. J 

‘arks sfield.—Mr. J. 
Geld a to Miss Clement, both of Wake- 
Miss M _ W. Allison, of Wakefield, to 
R. Leadle arrodus, of Keighle y.—Lieut, 
Pligg, of Ps RN» Of Kilham, to Mrs. 
Seah carborongh—Mr. C. Ling, of 
sc borough, to Miss B it 

’ : 
a ’ 1: “ ’ wee 
©, to Miss C, Gijl, of Oxford.—Mr, 
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James Cooper, of Aberford, to Miss 
Waddington, of Clifford. 

Died.| At York, Mr. M. A. Robinson, 
regretted.—On Bishopshill, 88, Mr. W. 
Bellerby, greatly respected.—In Mickle- 
gate, 19, Miss Cath. Thackray. 

At Hull, 45, Mr. G. Alcock, much re- 
spected.—29, Mr. G. Jackson.—65, Mrs. 
Raines.—19, Mr. J. Purden, deservedly 
lamented. | 

At Leeds, in Woodhouse-lane, 46, Mrs. 
M. A. Hebblethwaite, deservedly regret- 
ted.—59, Mrs. Aston.—John Carr, esq. 
of the firm of Messrs. Ikin, Carr, and Co, 
—44, Mr. R. Gledhill.—In East-parade, 
the Rev. W. Shipley, a.m. of Horsforth. 
—60, Mr. S. Atack.—60, Mr. W. Hindle. 
—In Park-square, Miss S. A. Atkinson. 

At Wakefield, 67, Mr. James Wilby.— 
In St. Johu’s-place, Mrs. Magia Harris. 
—67, Mr. Ww. Baines. 

At Bradford, 51, Dr. John Stalker. 

At Malton, 64, Mr. R. Rutter; Mr. 
James Jennings.—At Selby, 68, Captain 
Robert Mann, formerly of the Cambridge- 
shire militia.a—At Dunnington, 50, the 
Rev. Fran. Allen, of Barlow.—At Head- 
inglay, 59, Mr. T. Lee, of Leeds.—At 
Killingbeck Lodge, Miss Maria Walker. 
—At Hunslet, 76, Mrs. Addeman. 

LANCASHIRE. 

A petition to the House of Commons, 
praying for the abolition of lotteries, on 
account of their demoralizing tendency, 
was lately agreed to at Liverpool. 

A respectable, though not numerous 
meeting, was lately held at Liverpool, 
“to consider the propriety of petition 
ing Parliament to repeal the Insolvent 
Debtors’ Act.” ‘The mayor in the chair. 
Mr. Rashton moved the resolutions, and 
a petition to be presented to each House 
of Parliament; which, being seconded by 
Mr. Robert Preston, were unanimously 
passed, 

Married.|] Mr. T. Agnew, of Market- 
street, to Miss J. Lockett, of Water- 
street; John Atkinson Ransome, to Su- 
sannah Hoyle; Mr. H. Dyche, to Miss M. 
Jones; Mr. James Wilkinson, to Miss M. 
Logan; Mr. W. M. Boyes, to Miss E. 
Jackson: all of Manchester—Mr. R, 
Boyd, of Manchester, to Miss A. Wilson, 
of Salford.—Mr. D. L. Hynde, to Miss J. 
Irwin, of King-street; Mr. J. Spencer, to 
Miss Cockbane; Mr. J. Maxwell, to Miss 
Plumb; Mr. Joseph Rheid, to Miss S, 
Broadbent, of Duncan-street East.—Mr. 
J. James, to Miss Brien; Mr. W. Green, 
to Miss A. Cooper: all of Liverpool.— 
Mr. J. Spears, of Liverpool, to Miss M. 
Smith, of Woolton.—Mr. W. Ditchburn, 
to Miss J. Taggart, both of Harrington.— 
Mr. G. Lewis, of Monton Green, to Miss 
M. Pennington, of Chorlton-cum-Hardy. 
—Mr. T. Winterbottom, of Shelo, to Miss 


, Kershaw; of Slack. 
—" Died.] 
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Died.) At Manchester, Mr. J. Maguire, 
deservedly regretted.—In Brown-street, 
68, Mrs. A. Gooderham.—In Deansgate, 
4), Mrs. Daniels.—In Fennel-street, 80, 
Mrs. K. Hall.—In Parker-street, at an 
advanced age, Mr. James Currie,—In 
Brazennose-street, 26, Mr. Cooper. 

At Liverpool, at an advanced age, Mr. 
J. Benson. —79, Mrs. Haighton. — In 
Westmoreland-place, 58, Mrs. Haworth, 
—In Circus-street, 69, Mr. T. Yates.—In 
Castle-street, Mrs. Horridge.—In Corn- 
wallis-street, Miss M. Grayson.—In Soho- 
street, 69, Mrs. Bramwell, snddenly.— 
34, Mr. A. Elliott.—In St. Anne’s-street, 
75, William Gibson, esq.—Mr. F. Duffey, 
—In Cooper’s-row, Mr. J. Woods.—72, 
Mr. J. Harrocks.—70, Mrs, Corrie, widow 
of Edgar C, esq. 

At Broughton, Mr. W. Walker, much 
respected.— At Summer-place, Higher 
Ardwick, 56, James Walley, esq.— At 
Ridgtield, 69, Mr. H. T. James.—At Bon- 
sall, 33, Mr, ‘T. Flint. 

CHESHIRE, 

A Choral Society has lately been esta- 
blished at Chester, which has already 
evinced considerable native ability. 

Married.| Mr. Billington, to Miss Walton, 
both of Chester.—The Rev. Joseph Fish, 
of West Kirby, to Miss Hale.—At Ald- 
ford, Mr. C. Parker, to Miss Palford, of 
Churton: Mr, W. Palford, of Churton, to 
Miss Parker, 

Died.| At Chester, Mr. James Parry.— 
In Watergate-row, 64, Mrs. Leigh,—384, 
Mrs. E. scott, of Handbridge.—Mr. G, 
Meakin. 

At Knutsford, 80, Mr. Worthington 
Cooper, deservedly regretted. 

At Tarvin, 49, Mr. J. Morris, of Fire- 
gate-street, Chester.—At Minshall, 83, 
Mr. J. Martin, generally regretted. 

DERBYSHIRE, 

Married.| Mr. Stevenson, to Mrs. Owen; 
Mr. J; Flint, to Miss -E,. Jones: all of 
Derby.—Mr. Muirhead, of Buxton, to 
Miss Elizabeth Dickens, of Milton-house. 
—Mr. H. Waters, to Miss L. Fitchett, 
both of Stanton by Dale.—Mr. W. Ollard, 
to Miss M. A. Farmer, both of Bolsover, 
—Mr, Dawson, of Ashby Wolds, to Miss 
Higzen, of Swarkestone. 

Died.| At Derby, at an advanced age, 
Mr. T. Fletcher.—23, Miss H. Dallison. 

At. Stanton-by-Dale, 66, Mr. W, 
Bagaley.—At Melbourne, 21, Mr. W. 
Bates,—At Norbury, 82, Mr. T, Maskery. 
—At Wirksworth, Mr, E. Mather, re- 
spected, 

_ NOTTINGUAMSHIRE, 
ae Mr. Joshua, to Miss M. 
efford; Mr. R. Easom, to Miss F, 
Polter; Mr. 'T, Barrington, to Miss M 
Henstock ; Mr. J. Bramley to Miss - 
pare. eal Mr. J. Parker, to Miss 

we Storks; Mr. B, Wright, to Miss L, 


[ April, 
Stephenson ; Mr. J. Davis, of Cana, 
street, to Mrs. North, of Warser-gate: aj 
of Nottingham.—Mr. G. Fj te 
Miss M. Smith; Mr. R, Wilson, to Miss 
D. W. Mason; Mr. G. Metcalf, to Mas 
= Nied | A all of Newark, 
ied.| At Nottingham, in Bellar 

53, Mrs, M, Cox.—In Brewer-street, Mr 
H. Southolt, late of Birmi hole 
Barker-gate, 56, Mr. J. Towle—In Ru. 
land-street, 54, Mrs. Dickison.—In Grey, 
hound-street, 81, Mr. John Hyers—i, 
Stoney-street, 85, Mr. Charles Wright, 

At Newark, 67, Mr. RB. Kirby.~74, 
Mrs. E, Handley.—61, Mrs. Tipper 
75, Mrs. J. Cheales.-Mr, T. D. Fripp, 
deservedly regretted. 

At Lenton, 52, Mr. F. Gill, late of Not. 
tingham.—At Southwell, 78, Mrs. Burland, 
widow of Robert B. esq. of Langford, 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

At the late Lincoln assizes eight indi. 
viduals received sentence of death:—four 
for detestable offences. 

Married,|] The Rev. H. Hubbard, ma. 
rector of Hinton Hampner, te Miss M, 
Gowger, of Stamford.—At Folkingham, 
Mr. H. Summary, to Miss M. Pauling 
Mr, T, Bestar, of Byard’s Leap, to Mis 
M. A. Barry, of Fulbeck.—Mr, R. Pool, 
of Whaplode Drove, to Miss J. Smith, of 
Market- Deeping. 

Died.] At Stamford, 79,- Mr. Joho 
Parkinson. 

At Grantham, Mrs. Sandy.—77, Mr. 
Rawlinson. 2 Lb 

At Horncastle, Mrs. Hawling, wife of 
Thomas H, esq.—Mr. J. Barnes—Mr. 
E. Smith. 

At Langtoft, 48, Mr. W. Oakden.—At 
Holbeach, 79, Mrs. Robinson, widow of 
Dr. R.—At Wrawby, 81, Mrs. Holt, 

LEICESTER AND RUTLAND | 

The late Leicester fair commenced wilh 
a briskness beyond what has been — 
for the last two or three years; cattle 
every description experienced a rise @ 

rice. : 
. Married.] Mr. West, to Miss Gisborn, 
of Belgrave-gate, Leicester.—J. Porter, 


esq. of Leicester, to Miss M. Heygate, of 


Husbands Bosworth.—Mr, J. Peru, 
Leicester, to Miss A, Mitchell, 0 of 
worth Beauchamp.—Mr. W. tor y 
Broughton Astley, to Miss F. Wa 
Leicester. 

Died.| At Leicester, in Town-tall bm 
Mr. Jackson.—74, Mrs, Dudley, oe 
vedly regretted, 

At Loughborough, m Meadow 
Mrs. Smith, suddenly, regent? 
W. Derbyshire, regretted. 

At Kegworth, 66, Mr. Barrow, de 
servedly respected. 

At Castle Donington, 88, Mrs. Marga 
Evanson, deservedly regretted. 4, 





—_—a | 








1323. | 

91, Mr. W. Tyler.—At 
vet tsi. Pochi, wife of the Rev. 
Mr. P. 


amen 
4.1 Charles Williams, esq. to 
a. both of Stafford.—Mr. H. 
Hobbins, to Miss J. Elwell, both of Wal- 
all -Mr. J. Weaver, of Wolverhampton, 
to Miss M. Henshaw, of Wednestield.— 
Mr. Jones, to Miss Barlow, both of 


rslem. : 
pial) At Litchfield, Mrs. M. Harrison. 
—Mr. Bird. . 

At Newcastle, 29, Mrs. Winterley. 

At Rose hall, 26, Mr. G, Blagg, of 
Litchfield. At Rolleston, 51, Sarah 
Maria, wife of the Rev. Johu Peploe 
Mosley, M.A. 

63 WARWICKSHIRE. — 

Married] Mr. W. T. Wrightson, to 
Miss Hemming m E. James, ne ~~ 
A. Pedley; Mr. A. Horton, to Miss Vize 
both of Livery-street ; Mr. J ‘ Kemberley, 
to Miss E. Johnson : all of Birmingham — 
Mr. W. Lankford, of Birmingham, to Mrs. 
FE. Hunter, of Ellesmere.—Mr. Laxon, of 
Coventry, to Miss E. M. Barton.—Mr. C. 
Machin, ‘jun. to Miss M. A. Littlehales, 
both of Erdington.—Mr, T. Brammich, of 
ee to Miss J. Smith, of Har- 
orne. 

— At Warwick, 50, Mrs. M. 
ratt. 

At Birmingham, in Bull-street, 33g Mr. 

? 
G. Bott.—In Bartholomew-street, 77, Mr. 
ya Coleshill-street, 9, Mrs. 

. Kemberley. 

At Coventry, 64, Mr. Rotherham, sen. 
— regretted.—41, Mr. S. Pack- 

00: r 

At Birches Green, Mrs. Gibbons, wife 
of Brueton G. esq, 

Merial Sonorenn 

“ered.| W. Wyberg How, esq. of 
ne ee — Jane Ney 

vu) OF Wokingham.—Mr. Roberts, to 
W Teeges both of Oswestry —Mr. 

. e > 
Horten, of Mech Weekeek. Mire) 

Died.) At Shrewsbury, ‘Miss M. Aster- 
~ bey the Priory, Mrs. E. Povey.—In 

r ot = r. W ilkinson, respected. 

At serge | 65, Lionel Lampet, esq. 
tanley — » Mr. T. Cheadle.—78, Mr. 
At Fem mg —~ eyo 

’ » Baidwyne,—At 
Cross-hill, 78, John M addock, esq. 

At the he ee 
Prisoners received sscabats aan oe 
were left fo ‘ntence of death, two 
tenced r execution. Two were sen- 
two for ae for life. And 

ears 

Married.) Willi r . : 
to Mice Aro. am Davis, esq. of Alfrick 

- Maria Ann Oliver, of Wollescot.” 
; ~lourport, My, Belsham. . 


oat 
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NEREFORDSHIRE. 

Married.} Mr. Jas. Donne, to Mrs. J. 
W. Jones, both of Leominster.—Mr. J. 
Griffiths, of Ross, to Miss. Boodle, of 
Pentrecoed.—-John Lechmere, esq. R.N. to 
Miss Anne Maria Foley, of Newport- 
house. 

Died.] At Sufton-court, James Here- 
ford, esq. 

GLOUCESTER AND MONMOUTH, 

A meeting of the medical gentlemen of 
the county was lately held at Gloucester, 
when it was resolved to erect a monument 
in or near Gloucester, to the memory of 
the late Dr. Jenner. 

At a late meeting of the master coach 
and harness makers of Bristol, it was 
agreed to petition Parliament for a repeal 
of the duties on carriages and horses, by 
which, the petitioners stated, additional 
employment would be afforded to thous- 
ands, and the agricultural interest ma- 
terially bencfited. 

Married.| Mr. Copner, to Miss Wil- 
liams, both of Gloucester.—Mr. G. Ash- 
mead, of Bristol, to Miss S. Merrick, of 
Redcliff-hill.—George Hilhouse, esq. of 
Bristol, to Miss M. Chapman, of Wood. 
ford.—G. S._ 8. Rowies, esq. of Bristol, 
to Miss J. Stranbensee, of Hatfield- 
house.—Mr. W. Williams, to Mrs. Wilson, 
both of Newport.—The Rev. W. Jones, to 
Miss Hull, both of Winterbourn. 

Died.] At Gloucester, Mr. R. Barrett, 
generally respected. 

At Bristol, Mrs. E. Norris.—93, James 
Weekes, esq.—78, Mr. J. Owen.~In Col- 
lege-street, 64, Mr. A. Boyne.—On Rich- 
mond-terrace, 63, George Dundridge, esq. 

At Cheltenham, Miss Tickell, late of 
London,—63, Mrs. Scott, of Chigwell, 

At Cirencester, Mrs. Sophia Brown, 

At Stroud, 68, Mr. J. Parry, deservedly 
regretted. 

At Wollashill, Mr. Crump, respected. 

OXFORDSHIRE, 

At the late Oxford assizes five prisoners 
were condemned, three transported, seven 
imprisoned, and eight acquitted. The 
capital convicts were all reprived. 

The inhabitants of Watlington lately 
agreed to petition Parliament for relief 
of the agricultural distress. 

Married.] The Rev. C. Hand, m.4. of 
Jesus-college, Oxford, to Miss M. A. Da- 
vis, of Merthyr Tydfill—Mr. R. Baker, of 
Yelford, to Miss 8. Townsend, of Bamp- 
ton.—Mr. Jas. Upton, of Ascott-under- 
Wychwood, to Miss M. Galloway, of 
Blenheim-park. ; | 

Died.] At Oxford, in George-lane, 62, 
Mr. R. Capel. 

At Witney, 57, Mr. W. Long, deser- 
vedly regretted.—67, Mr. T. Dailey, 
generally respected. 

At Banbury, Mr, Caless, sev.—Mr. Jas. 
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At Milton, Mr. Young, regretted.—At 
Kirtlington, at an advanced age, Mr. 
Walklett, much respected.—At Burwell, 
Miss Staley. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE AND BERKSHIRE. 

At the late assizes for Berks, held at 
Reading, four prisoners received sentence 
of death, four to be transported, four- 
teen to be imprisoned, and fifteen were 
acquitted. 

Married.] Mr. T. Mills, of Old Windsor, 
to Miss A. Sawyer, of New Windsor.— 
John Terry, esq. of Warfield, to Miss Ann 
Terry, of Oldham. 

Died.] At Buckingham, Mr. W. Gage 
Baxter. 

At Reading, Mary, wife of Stephen 
Maberley, esq.—?9, Richard Mant, esq.— 
Mrs. M‘Naire, suddenly. 

At Hungerford, Mr. Jas. Hall, solicitor. 

At the Priory, Abingdon, ‘Thomas 
Prince, esq. deservedly regretted. 

HERTFORDSHIRE AND BEDFORDSHIRE. 

A petition to Parliament for retorm was 
lately presented to the House of Commons 
by the county of Hertford. 

At the late Bedford assizes the calendar 
was one of the heaviest ever known in that 
county; forty-one prisoners took their 
trials ; eight were sentenced to death. 

Married.| Mr. H. Franklin, to Miss S. 
Sanders, both of Leighton Buzzard.—Mr. 
T. Lancaster, to Miss M. Biggs, both of 
Wootton. 

Died.| At Bedford, Mr. R. Saville, 
deservedly esteemed and regretted. 

At Royston, 87, Mr. D. Crispin. 

At Linden, the Hon. F. Henley Ongley. 
—At Woburn, the Rev. John Parry. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, 

At the assizes for this county, nine pri- 
souers received sentence of death, but 
were reprieved. 

Married.) Mr. Ager, of Northampton, 
to Miss Gow, of Craven-buildings, Strand, 
London. 

Died.) At Yarwell, 57, Mr. J. Askew. 
—-At Milton, Mrs. 8. Haslop.—At Raunds, 
21, Sophia, wife of the Rev. B. Lye. 

CAMBRIDGE AND HMUNTINGDONSHIKE. 

‘The subjects of the members’ prizes for 
the present year are:—for the Senior 
Buchelors— 

Quaenam sunt Ecclesia Legibus stabi- 

lite Beneficia et qua Ratione maximé 
promovenda? 

Middle Bachelors.—Qui Fructns His- 
torie Ecclesiastice Studiosis percipiendi 
sunt? 

_ Porson Prize—The passage fixed upon 

red this year ts :—Shakspeare, Henry VIII. 

Act 5. Scene vi. beginning with “ This 

Royal Infant,” &c. and ending with “ And 

so stand fxd” The metre to be 

—— fambicum ‘Trimetrum Acata- 

ericanh, 


The freeholders of Huntingdon lately 


Buckinghamshire and Berkshire — Hertfordshire, &c, 


ta [April 1, 
met at their Shire-hall, to petition 
ment for reform, when various resoluti 
were moved by Mr. Roper, They wen 
supported by Lord Milton and Lord Jon 
Russell.—Mr. Wells proposed othey 
solutions, in which a reduction of the debt 
was called for. These were rejec 

and the original ones carried almost on 
nimously, as well as a petition founded on 
them. ‘The meeting was one of the most 
numerous ever collected. 

Married.] Mr. Jas. Smith, to Mis, §, 
Curtis, both of Chatteris.—G, A, Par 
esq. to Miss Maria Coppard, of Gravely, ’ 

Died.}| At Cambridge, Field Dum 
Barker, esq. of the firm of Messrs, Skri 
Rarker, and Co. bankers, and a magistrate 
of that town.—In Bene’t-street, 77, Mn, 
Swan, much respected.—82, Mrs. £, 
Battyl. 

At Cottenham, 72, Mr. W. Smith, de. 
servedly respected.—At Barrington, at an 
advanced age, Mrs. Jane Underwood, 

NORFULK. 

Married.| Mr. G. C. Burrows, of St, 
Clement’s, to Miss Hall, of St. Paul's; Mr. 
Gooch, of St. George’s, Colegate, to Miss 
Ninham : all of Norwich.—Mr. G. Hazard, 
of Yarmouth, to Miss Read, of Reedham. 
—Mr. W. Bayes, of Lynn, to Miss M. A. 
Youell, of Southdown.—Mr. C. Gostling, 
of Diss, to Miss Potter, of Pakenham. 

Died.| At Norwich, Mr. J. Dye, dese:- 
vedly lamented. 

At Yarmouth, 59, Mrs. R. Dove.—%, 
Mrs. M. Took.—66, Mrs. S, Smith—5:, 
Mrs. E. Key.—58, Mr. J. Barnes,—2, 
Mr. F. Emms. 

At Lynn, 65, Mrs. R. Mann.—83, Mr. 
J. Oliver. 

At Diss, 56, Mr. R. Newson, deservedly 
regretted, : 

At Shipdam, 67, Mrs. Chapman, widow 
of the Rev. Jon. Chapman, of Swaffham. 

SUFFOLK. 

A public meeting was lately held a 
Ipswich, B. Brame, esq. in the chaif, 
consider the propriety of petitioning pal 
liament for a repeal of the duties on see 
borne coal. A petition was agreed upon. 

Marvied.] Mr. Sizer, of Woodbridge, 0 
Miss Cole, of Ramsey.—Mr. S.C. Dennav', 
to Miss E. F. Moore, both of Halesworth. 
—Mr. Rush, to Miss Roper, both of Eye— 
Mr. R. Brooks, of N eedham-market, 0 
Miss Cooper, of West Creeting. _.. 

Died.) Mat ipswich, Mr. Steph. Kitchin, 
formerly of the R.x.—81, Mrs. 5. — 

At Woodbridge, 76, Mrs. 5. yess 
51, Mrs. A. Pieree.—Caroline Levett, 
of the Society of Friends. . 

At Sudbury, 77, Mr. R. Camp. ‘ 

At Ixworth, 64, Mr. R. Lowe, uy 
vedly regretted.—At Eye, 82, 0" 
Marsh.—At West Bergholt, 78, : 
Reynolds.—At Pettaugh, 73, Mr. Hitch, 
man.—At -Westerfield, 39, Mrs. 2° 
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3 
‘ f Rev. James H.—At Brandon, 
st Lacy Burch, regretted. 


ESSEX. 
to the High Sheriff of 


*e ion 
A requisit a meeting of the county, 


convene t 
Ere into consideration the distressed 


criculture, has recently been pre- 
ane the draft ofa petition ee 
to the requisition. It asked for the entire 
remission of the present vexatious and op- 
ressive duties and regulations upon the 
manufacture of barley imto mait, and 
urged, that the protection to British agri- 
culture, against comparatively untaxed 
and untithed countries, Is very imperfect 
inadequate. ; 
aa srs ¢ G. E. J. Davis, esq. R.N. to 
Miss Isabella Sperling, of Dyme’s-hall. 

Died.) At Colchester, Mrs. Hayward, 
wife of the Rev. Mr. H. 

At Chelmsford, 92, James Burch, one of 
the Society of Friends. 

At Harwich, Mrs. Blackel. 

At Maldon, 55, William Cole, esq. 

At Manningtree, 67, Mr. Jon. Webbs, 
respected, 

At Great Dunmow, Mr. J. Cook, sud- 
denly—At Great Bentley, 25, Mrs. 5. 
Skipper.—At Castle Hedingham, 77, Mr. 
A. Myall. 

At Loughton, 68, Jolin Briant, esq. 

KENT. « 

Married.| Mr. ‘T. Ridont, to Miss E. 
Barnes; Mr. W. Danning, to Miss E. Pet- 
man; Mr. J. Gibbons, to Miss E. Coleman: 
all of Canterbury.— Mr. T, Turner, to Miss 
M. A, Ralph, of Deal.—Mr, W. Kelly, to 
er , — a b. agra Eg a 

, of Tonbridge Wells, to Miss E, Hall 
late of W hitstable.—Mr. H. Whittingham, 
to Miss J. Cook, both of Folkestone.— 
“¢ Nee of Shepherdswell, to Miss 

. Smith, 

Died.) At Canterbury, in Burgate-street, 
Mrs, Prior, regretted.—in Northgate, 29, 
br * Homersham. — 33, Mr. W. 

gwick. 

At Rochester, at an advanced age, Mrs. 
Butcher.—31, Mrs. Button, wife of Philip 
B, esq. of Stifford.—63, Mrs. Cornell. 
a+ wiestone, 74, Mrs. E. Baker.—67, 

At Ashford, 39, Mr. R. Huckstep.—23 
Miss L, Allen.—74, Mr. J. Mebwood. ' 
Has Rolveden, 79; Mr. J. Austen.—At 
anhhurst, 91, Mr. J. Blink —At Huck- 
r sd — deservedly regretted.— 
justly esteemed and Ine a Sg 2 
well-park, 75, Geor saa tdine et 

ented deservedly. ia 


SUSSEX. 
At the close of 


sNtation of Chichester, W.S, Poyntz, esq. 


Was ag : the numbers were — 
or W. S, Poyntz, esq. «+++ 294 


Sir Godfrey Webster .. 198 
1 


Essex — Kent —Sussex— Hampshire—Wiltshire. 


the late contest for repre- 


237 


At the late election for Arundel, Mr. 
Kemp was chosen: the numbers being— 
For Mr. Kemp-+--.-eesees 991 
Mr. Parkins «+--+... eevee 494 
—Mr. Parkins intends, it has been said, to 
petition against the return, 

Marrid.) Mr. H. Lee, to Mrs, Rey- 
nolds, both of Brighton,—Mr, J. Snelling, 
of Worthing, to Miss L. Welling, of 
Brighton. | 

Died.| At Chichester, Mr. Hurry.—53, 
Mrs. Ide.—In East-street, 64, Mr. J. 
Caffin. 

At Brighton, 72, Mrs. M. Polling —On 
the Grand Parade, 67, Mr. J. Kirby.—67, 
Mr. Carpenter, respected. 

At Arundel, Mr. Baker.—John Spencer, 
a much esteemed member of the Society 
of Friends.—Mr. J. Smart. 

HAMPSHIRE, 

At the late Winchester assizes, there 
were sixty-six prisoners for trial: twelve 
were sentenced to death, but were re- 
spited ; four to seven years’ transportaticn; 
six to lesser periods of imprisonment; 
thirty acquitted; and the remainder dis- 
charged. 

Married.| Mr. Collyer, to Miss Maria 
Staples, both of Southampton.—Lieut. 
Miall, r.N. to Mrs. Lee, of Lake-lane, 
Portsea.—Mr. M. Myers, to Miss L. 
Abrahams, of Portsea.—Mr. M. Wild, to 
Miss M. Hinves, of Lyndhurst. 

Died.] At Southampton, 68, Cornelius 
Trim, esq. banker, suddenly.—Capt. Eve- 
leigh, R.A. 

At Winchester, Mr. Charles Thatcher. 
—In the High-street, Mrs. Bere. 

At Poitsmouth, Mrs. Barber,—Mrs, 
Trew. 

At Portsea, at an advanced age, Mrs. 
Gittens.—Mrs. R. Talbot. 

At Southsea, 70, Mr. H. Croasdell.— 
Mrs, R. Wells. 

At Romsey, Mrs. Newman, 

WILTSHIRE, 

At the late Wilts assizes, seventeen pri- 
soners were sentenced to death, but. were 
reprieved; nine were sentenced to seven 
years’ transportation. Great interest was 
excited by the expected trials of the per- 
sons charged with being concerned iv the 
late sanguivary riots at Chippenham, whes 
two persons were killed. ‘Their trials, 
however, terminated very differently to 
the common expectation. The Grand 
Jury found bills against two only for the 
capital offence,*and they were acquitted 
from defect of evidence. 

Married.] Mr. J. W. Hobbs, to Miss M. 
A. Shrimpton, both of Marlborough.—W». 
Savony, esq. to Miss Pleydell, ot Malm s- 

bury.—Mr. S. Salter, jun. of Kington 
Langley, to Miss S. Turner, of Bath. 

Died.| At Salisbury, in Castle street, 
85, Mrs. Staples.—The very Key. Dr. 
Talbot, dean of Salisbury, suddenly. ,3 
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At Chippenham, 74, Mrs. E. Pitt, much 
respected.—38, Mrs. Calder. 
At Trowbridge, 78, Mrs. S. Newth. 


At Market Lavington, 35, Mr. J. 


Moore, deservedly regretted. 
SOMERSETSHIRE, 

Married.} Mr. G. Ripley, of Broad- 
street, to Miss West, of Laura-place, both 
of Bath.—-Mr. Ward, of New Bond-street, 
Bath, to Miss Sloper, of Devizes. —Mr. F. 
Bury, of Union-street, Bath, to Miss F. 
Simmons, of Bitton.—Mr. E. G. Corey, of 
London, to Miss F. Johnson, of Bath.— 
Thomas Nalder, esq. of Shepton Mallet, to 
Miss Marsh, of Croscombe. 

Died.| At Bath, in Sydney-place, at an 
advanced age, Mrs. Brisbane, widow of T. 
B. esq. of Brisbane.—Mrs. Pottinger, wi- 
dow of Thomas P. esq. of Mount Pottin- 
ger, county Down. 

At Frome, 75, Mrs. E. Whitcomb. 

At Shepton Mallet, Mrs. Foxwell.— 
Mrs. A. Dolges.—76, Mrs. M. Shepherd. 

At Williton, Mrs. E. Nation. 

DORSETSHIRE, 

Married.) Mr. T. Abbott, of Shaftes- 
bury, to Miss Rickward, of London.—R. 
A. F. Steward, esq. of Nottington, to 
Miss L. H. Morgan, of Golden-grove, 
Flintshire. 

Died.| At Weymouth, Sir Mark Mas- 
terman Sykes, bart. of Strettington-hall, 
near Malton, Yorkshire, and formerly M.P. 
for York. His ample fortune was devoted 
to the patronage of the fine arts. He was 
in possession, for its extent, of the second 
collection of portraits of distinguished cha- 
racters in the kingdom, 

At Sherborne, 75, Mr. Longman. 

At Bridport, 87, Ann, widow of Samuel 
Ingram, esq. 

At Bourton, Mrs. Newton, late of De- 
vizes, deservedly regretted. 

DEVONSHIRE, 

A requisition, signed by 400 freeholders, 
for a county nieeting, on the subject of 
Parliamentary Reform, was lately present- 
ed to the high sheriff, ‘Thomas Bewes, esq. 
He refused concurrence. 

Married. | Mr. Braund, of Exeter, to 
Miss J. Kelly, of Holdsworth.— — Wil- 
liams, M.D. to Miss Swan, both of Ply- 
mouth.—Mr. Davie, of Plympton, to Miss 
Archer.—At Teignmouth, James Goss, 
es. to Miss Mary Pidsley, of Rydon-house. 
—At Chudleigh, Mr. R. Moggridge, to 
Miss Ann Seppings. 


Did.] At Exeter, in the Cathedral- 
yard, 85, Mrs. A. Bryant. 

At Plymouth, 25, Mrs. E. Jenkins,— 
In Hampton-buildings, Mrs. Colmer.—69, 
= Pr come esq. of the Plymouth bank. 

Sidmout Ir } i 
Benjamin Seen — wasted 


sd Topsham, 44, Nicholas Sandford 
eters, 


esq. a deputy-li 
county, 1 puty-licutenant of the 


At Buckland-house 
W. J. Clark, esqe 1? Mats wileat 
Marit} Mee Sang 
Tarried. r. S. Osler, of 
Miss Read, of Hilston— Mt. 9 me “ 
pees: o seep» po pote Penrya—Mr 
emose, to Miss T. Willi ry 
Austle. . Seeks tha 


Died.| At Falmouth, Mr. J. 
79, Mr. Jako 

At Penzance, 52, Mrs. Ri —15 

spy a Nag Vet. ie m 
t Redruth, Mrs, Foss, regretted, 

At Egloskerry, William Braden, esq 
—At Newport, 81, Mr. W. Shears, of 
Launceston.—At Duporth, Charles Rash. 
leigh, esq. receiver-general of the county, 

WALEs, 

Married.} Mr. J. Cragg, R.n. to Miss 
A. Rowland ; Mr. Power, to Miss M, A. 
Andrews; John Jackson Price, esq, to 
Miss Margaretta Jones: all of Swansea— 
Robert Bulkeley, esq. of Gronant, to Mis 
A. Pritchard, of Pen-y-Rhyd—Mr. E 
Hughes, of Llandilo, to Miss Hamphteys, 
of Mydd-y-fich. 

Died] At Swansea, 40, William Jef 
freys, esq. alderman. 

At Milford, Miss Regaud.—é61, Join 
Williams, esq. 

At Aberystwith, 64, Mrs. S. Lewis. 

At Narberth, Pembrokeshire, W.Betav- 
son Edgell, esq. late capt. of the 4th regt. 
—55, Owen Anthony Poole, esq. of Gor- 
phwysta, near Bangor.—At Cross foot, 
Radnorshire, 79, James Beavan, esq. 

SCOTLAND. ' 

Married.} At Edinburgh, John Stingat, 
esq. R N. to Miss Isabella Watt. 

Died.] At Edinburgh, Archibald Mil 
ler, esq. W.S. 

At Glasgow, Capt D. Mackay, B.¥. 

At triars’-hall, Roxburghshire, 41, Lotd 
Ashburton. 

IRELAND. 

In the counties of Limerick, Kerry, 
Cork, &c. great numbers of the a 
and unemployed persons, have — 
created considerable disquietude oe 
their robberies by day, and burning b a 
ings by night. ‘The Insurrection cage 
put into force, and many persons t 
imto custody. 

Married.} Mr. G. Langdale, a 
Wilkinson ; Edward Murray, es4- 00 
E. Russell : all of Dublin.— Heny of 
ley, esq. of Dublin, to Miss MrT 
Rowington-hall, Warwickshire. “ee of 
Mines, to Miss J. Pentland, 
Belfast. 

Died.] At Dublin, in Kildare-sttec® Me 
Sir Thomas Bond, bart.—Bar King’s 
Warburton, esq. of Buirrview, 
County. ‘ 

At Kingsale, Marcus Rainsford, or hict 

At Belan, county of Kildare, oagh- 
Hon. John Stratford, earl of Aldbor 
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